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T. IL HUXLEY 
From • Photograph by M.all und Polyblank. 1857. 
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CHAPTER 1 



1870 



With the year 1870 comes another turning-point in 
Huxley's career. From his retiU'U to Engkitd iu 
1850 till 1854 he bad endured four years of hard 
struggle, of hope deferred ; his ropuUition as a 
zoologist had been established i>ef4^re his arrival, and 
was more than confirmed by his personal energy and 
power. ^Vhen at length settled in the professorship 
at .lermyn Street, he was so fur from thinking him- 
•elf more than a beginner who had learned to work 
in one corner of the field of knowledge, still needing 
deep research into all kindred subjects in order to 
know the true hearings of his own little portion, 
that he trcatetl the next six years simply as years 
uf further apprenticeship. Under the suggestive 
power of the Origin of Specitis all these scattered 
studies fell suddenly into due rauk and order; the 
philosophic unity he had so long been seeking inspired 
his thought with tenfold vigour, and the battle at 
you n H 
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Oxford in defence of the new hypothesis first broughl 
him before the public eyo aa one who not only had 
thti courage of his convictions when attacked, bu< 
could, and more, would, cany tlio war effoctivel> 
into the enemy's country. And for the next tei; 
years he was commonly idcntiiied with the champion- 
ship of the most unpopular view of the time; a 
fighter, an asaaiLmt of long-eatablished fallacies, be 
was too often considered a mere iconoclast, a sub 
verter of every other well-rooted institution, theo- 
logical, educational, or moral. 

It is difficidt now to realise with what feelings be 
was regarded in the average respectable household 
in the sixties and early seventies. His name wa£ 
anathema; lie was a tcmblo example of intellectual 
pravity beyond redemption, a man with opinions 
each as cannot bo held "without grave personal sin 
on bis part" (as was once said of Mill by W. Gr. 
Ward, see p. 142), the representative in his single 
person of i-ationalism, materialism, atheism, or il 
there bo any more abhorrent "ism" — in token of 
which as late as 1892 an absurd zealot at the head- 
quarters of the Salvation Army crowned an abusive 
letter to him at Eastlxjume by the statement, "I 
hear you have a local reputation as a Kradlaughite." 

But now official life began to lay closer hold upon 
him. He came forwarfl also as a leader in the 
atniggle for educational reform, seeking not only to 
perfect his own biological teaching, but to show, in 
theory and practice, how scientific training might be 
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LAY SERMONS 



introducod into the general syfitem of education. 
He WM more than once naked to stand for Parliament, 
bat refused, thinking he could do more useful work 
for his country outside. 

The publication in 1870 of Lay Sermons^ the first 
of ft seriea of similar volumes, served, l>y concentrating 
his moral and intellectual philosophy, to make bis 
influence as a teacher of men more widely felt. The 
"active scepticism," whose conclusions many feared, 
was yet acknowledged as the quality of mind which 
had made him one of the clearest thinkers and safest 
scientific guides of his time, while his keen sense of 
right and wrong made the more reflective of those 
who opposed his conclusions hesitate long before 
ezpreesing a doubt as to the good influence of his 
writings. This view is very clearly expressed in a 
review of the book in the Nation (New York, 1870, 
xi. 407). 

And as another review of the Lay Sermons puts 
it {Niiturey iii. 22), he began to be made a kind of 
popular oracle, yet refused to prophesy smooth 
^inga. 

During the earlier period, with more public 
demands made upon him than upon most men of 
■dence of his age and standing, with the burden of 
loar Royal Commissions and increasing work in 
learned societies in addition to his regular lecturing 
and official paleontological work, and the many 
addreasea and discourses in which ho spread abroad 
in the popular mind the leaven of new ideas upon 
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nature and education and tlie progreas of thought, 
he was Btill coustantly at work on biological researches 
of his own, muny of wliich took shape in the Uunterian 
lectures at the College of Surgeons fi-om 1863-1870. 
But from 1S70 onward, the time he could spare to 
such research grew less and less. For eight years 
he was continuously on one Royal Commiasion after 
another. His administrative work on learned societies 
continued to increase ; in 1869-70 he held the presi- 
dency of the Ethnological Society, with a view to 
ejecting the amalgamation w^ith the Anthropological, 
**tho plan," oa he calls it, "for uniting the Societies 
which occupy themselves with man (that excludes 
•Society' which occupies itself chiefly with woman)." 
He became President of the Geological Society in 
1872, and for nearly ten years, from 1871 to 1880, 
he was secretary of the Koyal Society, an office 
which occupied no small {K)rtion of his time and 
thought, "for he had formed a very high ideal of the 
duties of the Society as the head of science in this 
country, and was determined that it should not at 
least fall short through any lack of exertion on his 
part" (Sir M. Foster, R. S. Obit. Not.).* 

The year 1870 itself was one of the busiest he had 
ever known. He publishotl one biological and four 
paleontological memoirs, and sat on two Royal Com- 
mifisionSj one on the Contagious Diseases Acts, the 
other on Scientific Instruction, which continued until 
1876. 

' Bee Appendix D. 
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The tliree addreBses which he gave in the autumn, 
&nd his election to the School Board will be spoken 
of later; in the first part of the year he read two 
papers at the Ethnological Society, of which he waa 
Preaident, on *' The Geographical Distribution of the 
Chief Modifications of Mankind/' March 9 — and on 
"The Ethnology of Britain," May 10 — the substance 
of which appeared in the Coninnjmurff Review for 
July under the title of " Some Fixed Points in British 
Ethnology'' (CW/. Ess, vii. 253). As President also 
of the Geological Society and of the British Associa- 
tion, he had two importiint addresses to deliver. In 
addition to this, he delivered an adiiress before the 
Y.M.C.A- at Cambridge on "Descartes' Discourse." 

How busy he was may be gathered from his 
refusal of an invitation to Down : — 



2S Abbey Place, Jan. 21, 1870. 

Mt dear Darwin— It ie liard to rcfllst an invitation 
of youTB — but I dine out on Saturday ; and next week 
thn^ cveninf^ are alK/lislicd by Societies of one kind or 
another. And there i^ that horrid Geological address 
looming in the future t 

I am afraid 1 nmnt deny raystJf al preiient. 

I am ^'lad you liked Ibe ^rmoii. Did you see the 
" DevDu&Iiire man's" attack in the Pall Mallf 

I have been wasting my time iu polibliiug that worthy 
oiE. I would nut have trvublcd myself about him, if it 
were not for the political bearing of the Celt question 
juft now. 

My wife sends her love to all you. — Kver youre, 

T, H. Hlxu¥. 
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The reference to the *' Devonshire Man " is as 
follows : — Huxley had been speaking of the strong 
similarity between Gaul and German, Celt and 
Teuton, before the change of character brought 
about by the Latin conquest; and of the similar 
commixture, a dash of Anglo-Saxon in the mass of 
fCeltic, which prevailed in our western borders and 
many parts of Ireland, e.j?. Tipperary. 

The "Devonshire Man " wrote on Jan. 18 to the 
Pali Mall Gaz^Ue^ objecting to the statement that 
"Devonshire men are as little Anglo-Saxons as 
Northumbrians are Welsh." Huxley roplied on the 
21st, meeting his historical arguments with ciutions 
from Freeman, and especially by com[>lcting his 
opponent's quotation from Ca;sar, to show that 
under certain conditions, the Gaul was indistinguish- 
able from the German. The assertion that the 
Anglo-Saxon cbiracter is midway between the pure 
French or Irish and the Teutonic, he met with the 
previous question, Who is the pure Frenchman? 
Picard, Provencal, or Breton? or the pure Irish ^ 
Milesian, Firbolg, or GruitJmoachU 

But the "Devonshire Man " did not confine him 
self to science. Ho indulged in various personalities, 
to the smartest of which, a parody of Sydney Smith's 
dictum on Dr. Whewell, Huxley replied ; — 

"A Devoiiflhiif Man" is good tiuough to say of me 
that "cutting up monkeys ia his forte, and cutting up 
men is his foible." With your ptirmission, I propose to cut 
up " A Dovouahii-e Man " ; but I leave it to the public 
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to judge wLether, when bo employed, my occupation ia 
to be referred to the fonuer or to the latter category. 

For this he was roundly lectured by the Specialor 
on January 29, in an article under the heading 
" Pope Huxley." Regardless of the rights or wrongs 
of the controversy, he was chidden for the abusive 
langUAge of the above paragi-aph, and told that he 
was a very good anatomist^ but had better not enter 
into discussions on other subjects. 

The same question is developed in the address 
to the Ethnological Society later in the year and 
in ** Some Fixed Points in British Ethnology " 
(see above, p. 5), and reiterated in an address 
from the chair in Section D at the British Associa- 
tion in 1S78 at Dublin, and in a letter to the 2'imes 
(or October 12, 1887, apropos of a loading article 
upon " British Race-tyT)ea of To-day." 

Letter-writing Avas difficult under such pressure 
of work, but the claims of absent friends were not 
wholly forgotten, though left on one side for a time, 
and the warm-heaited Dohrn, who could not bear to 
think himself forgotten, managed to get a letter out 
of him — not on scientific business. 

26 AwEEV PLAfK, Jan. 30, 1870, 
Mr DBAB Dohrn — In one sense I deserve all the hard 
things you may have said and thought about me, for it is 
really scandAloiis and indefensible that I have not wi'itten 
to you. But in another senaw, I do not, for 1 have very 
often thought a1)out you and your doing?^ and aa I have 
told you onoe before, your memory always remains green 
in the " happy family." 
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But what l>etweeii the mceeeant pressure of wurk and 
an inborn aversion to letter-writing, 1 U^come a worse 
and worse correspondent the louper I live, and unless I 
can find one or two friends who t^tII [he] content to hear 
with my intimiittes and believe that however long before 
we meet, I fih;ill W. ready to take tliem up aguiu exactly 
where I left ttiX, I sliaU he a friendJeMS old man. 

As for your old Goethe, you are uiifitakeu. The 
Scri))ture 8aj*B that "a living dog is Ix'tter than a dead 
lion," and I am a living dog. Uy the way, I bought 
Cotta's edition of hini tUL- other day, and there he Bt&nda 
on my bookcaae in all the glory of j^'ilt, black, and marble 
edges. Do you know I did a version of his A]>horis7M 
on Nature into English the other day.* It aRtonishte 
the British Philistines not a little. When tht-y began to 
read it they thought it was mine, and that I luid suddenly 
gone mad ! 

But to return to your aflairp instead of my own. I 
receive<l your volume on the ArthrnjwfU the other day, 
but 1 shall not Ije nble to look at it for the next tlirec 
weeks, aa I am in thfi niidht of uiy lecture*, and have an 
annual addretiii tu deliver Lo the Guolngical Society on the 
18th FcbruarVf whtii, I am happy to say, my tenure of 
office as Pre'^irlent expircK 

After thftt I shall 1«c only tun glad to plunge into your 
doings and, as always, I shall follow your w*irk with the 
heartiest interest. But 1 wish you would not take it 
into your head that l>irwin or I, or any one e\m thinka 
othenvise than highly of you, or that you need " re- 
etablifihing" in any one's eyefi. But I hope yon will 
not have fini-^hed your work Ijefore the autumn, as they 
have mode mo Propi<lL'nt of the British AMociatittn tliLs 
yi?ar, and I slinll be very bu.sy with my mldrerw in the 
summer. The meeting m lu take place in Liverpool on 
the 14 th September, and 1 live in hoiie that you will be 

' For the first Dumber of iVo^ure, November 1S69. 
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aUe to oonie over. Let me know if you cau, lliat I way 
Mcnre you go<:Kl quartern. 

1 shall afik the wiTo to fill up the next Iialf-r^Jieot, 
Bnt for Htiaveu's sake dnn't l»e angry with me in Knglinh 
agsiiL lt^8 far worse than a ^oMing in Deut^ch, and I 
have a& little forgotten my German m I have my Qerman 
friezuliL 

On February 18 he delivered his farpwcll address^ 
to the Geological Society, on laying down the office 
of President Ho took the opportunity to revise his 
address to the Society in 18G2, nnd pointed out the 
growth of evidence in favour of the evolution theory, 
and in particular traced the pateontological history of 
the horse, through a series of fossil types approaching 
more and more to a generalised ungulate type and 
reaching back to a three-toed ancestor, or collateral 
of such an nuccfiUjrf itself possessing mdimonts of 
the two other toes which appertain to the average 
quadruped. 

If (he said) the expectation raised by the splinta of 
the horses that, in »oiiif ancestor of the hopjcs, these 
■pliutit would be found to be complete digitSi has been 
verified, we are furnished with very utroiig reaaons for 
looking for a no \i'^ comjilt'te vnification of the ex- 
pectation that the three-toed Plafjiuiophut'hVQ *' avu» " of 
the hoise niiiftt have lx*e!i a five-toed " ataviLS " at some 
early period. 

Six yours afterwardfl, this forecast of paleon 
tological rcseiu*ch was to be fulfilled, but at the 
expense of the European ancestry of the horse. A 

1 >* Pnleoutolvgy and the Doctrine of Evolation," ColL £m. fiii. 
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series of ancoBtors, similar to these European fossils, 
but still more e^juine, and extending in unbroken 
order much farther back in geological time, waa 
discovered in Amonca. His use of this iu his New 
York lectures as demonstrative evidence of evolution, 
and the immediate fulfilment of a further prophecy 
of his will be told in due course. 

His address to the Cambridge Y.M.C.A., '*A 
Commentary on Descartes' 'Discourse touching the 
method of using reason ri<^hb1y, and of seeking 
scientific truth/" was delivered on March 24. Thia 
was an attempt to give this distinctively Uhristian 
audience some vision of the world of science and 
philosophy, which is neither Christian nor Un- 
christian, but Extra-christiaa, and to flhow "by what 
methods the dwellers therein try to distinguish truth 
from falsehood^ in regard to some of the deepest and 
most difficult problems that beset humanity^ "in 
order to be clear about their actions, and to walk sure- 
footedly in this life," as Descartes says. For Dcscartea 
had laid the foundation of his own guiding principle 
of "active scepticism, which strives to conquer itself." 

Here again, as in the Fhysiad Basis of Life^ but 
with more detail, he explains how far materialism is 
legitimate, is, in fact, a sort of shorthand idealism. 
This essay, too, contains the often-quoted passage, 
apropos of the " introduction of Calvinism into 
science." 

1 protest that if some great Power would agree to 
make me alwaya think what is true and do what is rights 
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on oonditioa of being turned into a eort of clock and 
wound up every morning before I got out of bed, I should 
instantly cIom with the offer. The only freedom I care 
about is the freedom to do riglit ; the freedom to do 
wrong I am ready to part with on the cheapest terms to 
any one who will take it of me. 

This was the latest of the essays included in Lay 
SermonSf Addresses and lieviewSy which can^e out, with 
a dedicatory letter to Tyndall, in the summer of 
1S70, and, whether on account of its subject matter 
or its title, always remained his most popular volume 
of essays. 

To the same period belongs a letter to Matthew 
Arnold about big book SL Faul and FrolesluTiiusm. 



Mt dear Arnold — Many thanks for your book 
which I have Wn diving into at odd times as leisure 
served, and picking up many good things. 

One of the best is what you say near the end about 
science gradually conquering the materialism of popular 
religion. 

It will startle the Puritans who always coolly put the 
matter the other way ; but it is profoundly true. 

These people are for the most part mere idolaters with 
a Bible-feiiah, who urgently stand in need of conversion 
by Extra -christian Missionariefl. 

It takes all one's practical experience of the import- 
ance of Puritan ways of thinking to overcome one's feel- 
ing of the imreality of their l>elief3. I had pretty well 
forgotten how real to them " the man in tlit' next street" 
is, till your citation of their horribly abmirJ dogmas 
reuiindtsd me of it If 3*ou can persuade them that Paul 
is fiiirly interpretable in your sense, it may be the 
beginning of better things, but 1 have my doubts if Paul 
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would own you, if he ooold retom to expound his own 
epistlea. 

I am glad you like my DencarteB Article. My bitftinea 
with my ecieutilic friends is uomethint; like yours with 
the PuritAiijft, nature being our Pan). — Ever youre very 
faithfully, T. H. Hoxlet. 

26 Abbey Flack, May 10, 1870. 

From the 14th to the 24th of April Huxley, 
accompanied by his friend Hooker, made a trip to 
the Eifel country. ITis sketch-book is full of rapid 
sketches of the country, many of them geological ; 
one day indeed thero are eight, another nine such. 

Tyndall was invited to join tho party, and at first 
accepted, but then recollected the preliminaries which 
hod to be earned out before his lectures on electricity 
at the end of the mouth. So he writes on April 6 : — 

ROTAL btSTITUTlON, 6 April, 

My deab Hoxi-ky — 1 was rendered drunk by the 
exci-se of prospective ph*jisur« wlien you mentioned the 
Kifel yesterday, and took iiu accuiinl of my lectures. Tlioy 
bi'gin on the 28lli, and I have stndioualj' to this hour 
excluded them fnnn my thought I have made arrange- 
ments to see various ciperimenta involviug the practical 
application of electricity before the lectures! begin ; I find 
myself, in whurt, cut off from the expedition. My regret 
on this score i« (Commensurable witli the pleasures I 
promiaed myself. Confound the lectures I 

And yours ' on Friday is creating a pretty hubbub 
already. I am ioru to pieces by women in search of 



' On tMe Palujire r/ Om Jlorsc, April 8, 1870, whiub was never 
brought out in book form. 
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tickets Anything thAt toucUt^s progcnitorahip interegte 
ibern. You will have a crammed houst'-, I doubt not. — 
Yours ever, JoHS Ttmdall. 

Huxley rcpliocl : — 

Ubolooical Sukvet or Enoiamd ama Wauck, 
Aynl 6, 187U. 

My deak Ttndall— 
DAMN 

the 
h 
e 
c 
t 
u 



6 

a T. H.H. 

That's a practical application of electricity for you. 

In June he writes to his wife, who has taken a 
sick child to the seaside : — 

1 hear a curiuus rumour (which is not for circulation), 
_ti|Kl Froude and I have been proposed for DX-.L-'s at 
lemoratioD} ami ihat the |)rc>jH>biliiiu ha^ 1>l*cu bitterly 
uid strongly oppoii»i by Pnsey.^ They aay there has been 
a regular row in Oxford about it I euppoee this is at 
the bottom of Jowctt'a not writing to me. But I hope 
that he won't fancy that I should be disgusted at the 
opposition and object to come [t.eL to pay his regular viait 
to BftlliolJ On the cuntrary, the niort complete Pu-ey*s 
sucetsB, the more desirable it is llmt I should show my 
face thercL Altogether it is an awk^^'at-1l position, as I 
am suppfUH-tl to Lnow nothing of what is going on. 

^ Hoxley ultimately received hia D.C.U in 1686. 
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The aitufttion is further developed in a letter to 
Darwin : — 



jBRimi Stbket, Jtine 22, 1870. 

My deab Darwin — I ttunt the books to Queen Anne 
St. thifl morning. Pray keep them aa long as you like, 
OB I am not using them. 

I am greatly diflgustod that yon are coming up to 
Loudon this week, as wc bhall be out of town next Sunday. 
It ift the rarest thing in tlie world for ns to be away, and 
you hare pitched upon the one day. Cannot we arrange 
some other day 7 

1 wish you could have gone to Oxford, not for your 
sake, hut for theirs. Tliere seems to luivc 1)een a in;- 
mendons shindy in the Heljdomadal board about certain 
persons who were propoeed ; and I am told that Pusey 
came to London to jiscertain from a trustworthy friend 
who were the blackest heretics out of the list proposed, and 
that he was glad to assent to your being doctored, wlicn 
he got back, in order to keep out seven devils woree than 
that lirst I 

Ever, oh Coryphaeus diabolicuB, your faithful follower, 

T. H. Hdxlkt. 

The choice of a subject for hia Preaidential Address 
at the British AssociatioD for 1870, a subject wliicb, 
as he put it, '* has lain chieEy in a land flowing with 
the aI>omitiable, and peopled with mere grubs and 
mouldiuess,'* was suggested by a recent controversy 
upon the origin of life, in which the expennionta of 
Dr. Bastian, then Professor of Pathological Anatomy 
at University College, London, which seemotl to 
prove spontaneous generation, were shown by 
Professor Tyudall to contain tx flaw. Huxley had 
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uatunilly been deeply interested from the first; he 
liad l)een consulted by Dr. BAstian, and, I believe, 
bad advised him not to publish until he had made 
quite sure of his ground. This (picstion und the 
preparation of the course of Elementary Biology ^ led 
him to carry on a series of investigations lasting over 
two years, which took shape in a paper upon " Poni- 
cilliiim, Torula, and Bacterium," ^ first read in Section 
D at the British Association, 1870 ; and in his article 
on " Yeast" in the Coniemporartj Review for December 
1871. lie laboriously repeated Pasteur's experiments, 
and for years a quantity of flasks and cultures used 
in this work remained at South Kensington, until 
they were destroyed in the eighties. Of this work 
Sir J. Hooker writes to him ; — 

You have made an tminense leap in the association of 
forma, and I cannot but «uppose yon ai)proach the final 
solution. . . . 

I have always fancied that it was rather brains and 
boldneas, than eyuB or nucroecopes that the mycologisU 
wanted, and tliat there was more brains in Berkeley's ' 
erode discoveries than in the very Ijeat of the French and 
German uucroscopic veritications of tlifut, who tilch away 
thecre<]it of them from iinder Rorl{plf'}''fl noee, and pooh'- 
pooh his reafioning, but for uhicli we should be, as we 
were. 

In hia Presidential Address, "Biogenesis and 

Abiogenesis" (Coll. Ess. viii. p. 229), ho discussed the 
rival theories of spontaneous genei-ation and the 

» See p. 81, sqq. 

* Qmai. Joum. Mitrr. .Srrt., 1870, x. ppu 356-362. 

» Hev. M. J. Berkeley. 
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universal derivatiou of lifo from precedent life, aod 
profeased his belief, as an act of philosophic faith, that 
at some reniote period, life had »rison out of in- 
animate matter, though there was no evidence that 
anything of the sort had occurred recently, the germ 
theory explaining many anpjM>setl cases of spontaneous 
geiienition. Ttie history of the subject, indeed, 
showed "the great tragedy of Science — the slaying 
of a beautiful hypothesis by au ugly fact — which is 
so constantly being enacted under the eyes of 
philosojibers," and recalled the warning "that it is 
one thing to refute a proposition, and another to 
prove the truth of a doctrine which, implicitly or 
explicitly, contradicts that proposition." 

Two leLteni to Dr. Dohrn refer to this address and 
to the meeting of the Association. 

Jermtn Stbeet, April 30, 3870. 

My dkar Whiklwind — I have received your two 
lettere ; and I was juat revolving in my mind how Ixist 
to meet your wishes in regard to the very im})orlant 
project mentioned in the tirst, when the second arrived 
iiud put me at rest 

I hope I need not say how heartily I enter into all 
your views, anfl how glad i shall be to see your plan For 
"SULioiis"^ carriL'd into effect Nothing could huve a 
greater induem^c uj>an the progress of zoology. 

A pLm was set afoot here some time ago to establish 
a grt-ai marine Aquarium at Brighton by means uf a 
conipaiiy. T\uy asked me to be their President, but I 
declined, on the giound that I did not desire to become 

1 Dr. Dohrn saccooded Ln esublUhiug &ucU a zoologic&l ''statLaa" 
at Naples. 
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connected wilti auy oumiuercial uudortJikiiig. What has 
bvooiuo of the ^litiiu- I do not know, 1'Ut 1 duubt whether 
it wf»uM Im.' of ally use to you, ©veu if auy coiinection 
could be established. 

Ab 0OOU as you have any statement of your project 
ready, send it to me aud I will take care thai it is brought 
prominrntly before the British public so as to stir up 
their mind& And then we will hnve a regular tield-day 
about it in Section D at Liverpool. 

Let me know rour new ideas about insects and 
vertebrata at soon as poeeiblef and I promiae to do my 
liest to pull tliera to pircea What l*tween Kowalewsky 
and his Ascidian^s iliklucho-Maclay and his Fish-brains, 
and you and your Arthrt>pode, I am becoming whwindel- 
BUchtig, and i*peud my time mainly in that piou:^ ejacula- 
tion "Donnp.r und Blitz," in which, as you know, I eeck 
relief. Then there ia our Baatian who is making living 
things by the following oouibination :■ — 

& Ammoniae Carbt>natia 
Sodne Phosplmtis 
Aquae destillatae 

quantum fiufhcit 
Caloris 150* Centi^Tiwlo 
Vacui perfectissimi 
Patientiae. 

Tranmihetantiatiou will be nothing to this if it turns 
out to be true, and you may go and tell your neighlnjur 
Januarius to abut up his shop as the heretics mean to out- 
bid him. 

Now I think that the beet service I can render to all 
you enterprising young men is to turn dtvil's advocate, 
and do xny Ijcst to pick holes in your wurk. 

By the way, Miklucho-Maclay > has Uen htire ; I have 

* MiklnchoMoolay, a RtuBtan naturalijit, and cimc friend of 
Riffkclft, who later adveuturedbiniMlf alone amoug the cnDxUlmls 
of Now Umaoa. 

vou n 
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seen a good deal of him, axid he strikes jue aa a uiau of 
very coiiBider&ble capacity and energy. He was to retom 
to Jeua tO'day. 

My friend Herbert Spencer will be glnd to Icam that 
you appreciate hia book. I liave l>een kU devil's advocate 
for a number of years, and Lbere is no telling how many 
brilliant 8]>eculatioD8 I have been the means of choking 
iu an embryonic state. 

My wife does not know that T am writing to yon, or 
she would say apropos of your last p!iitLgia]>li that you 
are aTi entirely nnn^asonable creature in your notions of 
how (riendship ehould be maniftflted, and that you make 
no allowances for the oppreasiou and exiiauation of the 
work entailed by wliat Jean Paul calls a " Tochlervollea 
Haus." I bojje I uiay live to see yon with at least ten 
chikiren, and then my wife and I will be aven^. Our 
children will Ikj married and setth-d by that time, and we 
shall have time to write eveiy day and get very wroth 
when you do not reply immediately. — Ever yours 
faithfuliy, " t. H. Husley. 

All arc well, the children so grown you will not 
know thenL 

July 18, 1870. 

My dear Dohrn — Notwithstanding the eevere 
symptoms of ** To(;hterkr;nikhcit" under which 1 labour, 
I find myself equal to reply to your letter 

The BritiAh AfStociation niectv'* in Soptcmbur on the 
14th day of that month, which falls on a We.inesday. 
Of course, if yon come you shall be provided for by the 
beat specimen of LiveqDool hofjpiiftlity. We have ample 
provision for the enterl^innieut of the "dii^tingtiished 
foreigner." 

Will you be 80 good a6 to be nty sj>ecial ambasaador 
with Haeekel and Gegenbaur, and tell them the same 
thing 1 It wrnUd give me and all of us paiticular 
pleasure to see them and to take care of theuL 
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But I am &fraid that tliifi wretched war will play the 
very deuce with our foreign frieuds. If you Germaus do 
not give that crowned swindler, whose fall I have been 
JiH'king for ever since the coup d'dtat, »uch a blow as he 
will nevtr recover froin, I will never forgive you. Public 
opinion in England is not worth mucli^ but at present, it 
i» entirely against France. Even the Tinut^ wliich 
g«Den][ly] contrives to be on the ba^er side of a con- 
troversy, is at present on the Qerman side. And my 
daughtcTB announced to me yeflterclay that they had 
converted a young friend of theirs from the French to 
the German side, which \& one gained for you. All look 
forward with great pleasure to seeing you in the uutunm. 
— Ever yours faithfully, T. H. Huxlkt. 



In addition to this address on September 14, he 
hia paper on ''Peniuilliuni," etc., in Section 

on the 20th. Speaking on the 17th, after a 
lecture of Sir J. Lubbock's on the " Social and 

ligious Condition of the Lower Races of Mankind," 
he brought forward his own experiences as to the 
practical results of the beliefs held by the Australian 
savages, and from this passed to the increasing 
savagery of the lower classes in great towns such as 
Liverpool, which was the great pijlitical question of 
the future, and for which the only cure lay in a 
proper system of education. 

The savagery underlying modem civilisation was 
all the more vividly before him, because one evening 
he, together with Sir J. Lubbock, T)r. Bastian, and 
Mr. Samuelson, were taken by the chief of the 
detective department round some of the worst slums 

Liverpool. In thieves' dens, doss houses, dancing 
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saloons, enough of suffering and criminality was seen 
to leave a very deep and painful impression. In one 
of these places, a thieves* lodging-house, a drunken 
man with a cut face accosted him and asked liini 
whether he was a doctor. He said *'yes," where- 
upon the man asked liim to doctor his face. He had 
been fighting, and was terribly excited. Huxley 
tried to pacify him, bat if it had not been for the 
intervention of the detective, the man would have 
assaulted him. Afterwards he asked the detective 
if he were not afraid to go alone in these places, 
and got the significant answer, "Lord bless you, 
sir, drink and disease take all the strength out of 
them." 

On the 21st, after the general meeting of the 
Association, which wound up the proceedings, the 
Historical Society of Lancashire and Cheshire pre- 
sented ft diploma of honorary membership and a gift 
of books to Huxley, Sir G. Stokes^ and Sir J, Hooker, 
the lost three Presidents of the British Association, 
and to Professors Tyndall and Rinkine and Sir J. 
Lubbock, the lecturers at Liverpool. Then Huxley 
was presented with a mazer bowl lined \nth silver, 
mada from part of one of the roof tiniljers of the 
cottage occupied as his headquarters by Prince Kuport 
during the siege of Liveq>oo]. He was rather tiiken 
aback when he found the bowl was filled with cham- 
pagne ; after a moment, however, he drank " success 
to the good old town of Liverpool," and with a wave 
of his hand, threw the rest ou the door, saying, " I 
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poor this as a libation bo tlie tutelary deities of the 
town." 

The same evening he was the guest of the Sphinx 
Club at dinner at tho Koyal Hotel, his friend Mr. P. 
EL Rathbone being in the chair, and in proposing the 
toast of the town and trnde of Liverpool, declared 
that commerce was a greater civiliser than all the 
reUgton and all tho science ever put together in the 
world, for it taught men to be truthful and punctual 
and precise in the execution of their engagements, 
and men who were truthful and punctual ami precise 
in the execution of their engagements had put their 
feet upon the first rung of the ladder which led to 
moral and intellectual elevation. 

There were tlie usual clerical attacks on the 
address, among the rest a [larticularly violent one 
from a Unitarian pulpit. Writing to Mr. Saoiuelson 
on October 5 he says : — 

Be not vexed on acconnt of the godly. They will 

have ihcir way. I found Mr. 'a ueruion awaiting 

me on my return home. It is an able i)flper, but liie 
tlie rest of his cluth he will not fake the troublu to make 
himself acquaint^l with the idoA** of the man whom he 
opposes. At least that is the case if he imagines he 
brings me under tlic rangt; of his guna 

On October 2 he writes to Tyndnll : — 

I have not yet thanked yon properly for your great 
oontrilmtion to the suoi'w* of our meeting [i.e. his let-ture 
**0u the Scientific Uses of the Imagination "J. I was 
nervous over the passage about tho clergy, but those oon- 
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ftmndod parsoiiB Beera to me to let you aay anything, 
while they bully me for a word or a phrase. It's the 
old story, *' one mim may atcal a horeo while the other 
may not look over the wall" 

Tyndall waa not to be outdone, and replied : — 

The pareona know very well that I mean kindnesB ; 
If I correut Ihem I do it in lore and not in wrath. 

One more extract from a letter to Dr. Dohm, 
under date of November 17. The first part is taken 
up with a long and detailed description of the best 
English microscopes and their price, for Dr. Dohm 
wished to get one ; and my father volunteered to 
procure it for him. The rest of the letter has a more 
general interest as giving his views on the great 
straggle between France and (iermony then in pro- 
gress, his distrust of militarism, and above all, hia 
hatred of lying, jxilitical as much as any other : — 

Thia wretched war is doing infinite nusdiief^ but I 
do not see what Germany can do now but carry it out to 
the end. 

I bogan U) have some sympathy with the French after 
Seilan, but the Republic li*» harder than the Empire did, 
and the whole country eeems to me to be rotU-u to the 
core, Tlio only ligure which aUnuls out with anything 
likf nobility or dignity, on the French side, in that of the 
liinipreaB, and ebe in only a second-rate Marie-Antoinette. 
There in no KtilanO, no Corday, and apparently no man 
of any description. 

The Russian row is beginning, and the rottenneas of 
English administration will soon, I euppoee, have an 
opjiortunity of displaying itself. Bad days are, I am 
afraid, in store for all of us, and the worst for Germany 
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it once betximes ihoroaghlj bitten by the mUitnry mad 



The "hupi«y family" is floiirialung and waa afflicted, 
•ven over it* breakraiit, wh«n I gave out the news that 
you bad been ill 

The wife deairee her befit remembranoea, and we all 
ho]« you are better. 



^ 



The high proasnre under whicb Huxley worked, 
and hia abundant output, continued undiminished 
through the autumn and winter. Iiid^'ud, he was so 
busy that he postponed hia Lectures to Working Men 
in London from October to February 187L On 
October 3 he lectured In Leicester on " What is to be 
Learned from a Piece of Coal/' a parallel lecture to 
that of 1868 on '*A Piece of Chalk." On the 17th 
and 24th he lectured at Birmingham on ''Extinct 
Animals intermediate between Reptileaaud Birds" — 
a subject which he ha<l made peculiarly hia own by 
long study ; and on December 29 be was at Bradford, 
And lectured at the Philosophical Institute upon 
" The Formation of Coal " (Coll Ess. viii.). 

He wag also busy with two Royal Commissions ; 
still, at whatever cost of the energy and time due to 
bis own investigations and those additional labours 
by which he increased his none too abundant income, 
he felt it his duty^ in the interests of his ideal of 
education, to come forward aa a candidate for the 
newly - instituted School Board for London. This 
was thti practical outcome of tlie rising iuterest in 
aducation all over the country ; on its working, he 
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felt, Jepcmlod momentous issuea — the fostering of 
tho moral and physical well-being of the nation ; the 
qu-ickeniug of its intoUigouce and the maintenance of 
its commercial supremacy. Withal, ho desired to^^ 
Lemper " book-learning " with something of the direct 
knowledge of nature; on the one luind, as an admir- 
able inBtrumcut of education, ii properly applied ; on 
the other, as preparing the way for an attitude of 
mind which could appreciate the reasons for the 
immense changes already beginniDg to operate in 
human thought. 

Moreover, he possessed a considerable knowledge 
of the working of elementary education tliroughout 
the country, owing to his experience as examiner 
under the Science and Art Department, the establish- 
ment of which he describes as **a measure which 
came into existence unnoticed, but which will, I 
believe, turn out to be of more importance to the 
welfare of the peoplo than many political changes 
over which the noise of battle has rent the air " 
{ScKiUijic Education, 1869; ColL E.^^. in. p. 131). 

Accordingly, though with health uncertain, and in 
the midst of exacting occupations, he felt that- he 
ought nob to stcitid aside at so critical a moment, and 
offered himself for election in the Marylcbono division 
with a secret sense that rejection would in many 
ways be a great relief. 

The election took place on November 29, and 
Huxley came out second on the poll. He had had 
neither the means uor the time for a reifulai' uauvass 
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of the electors?. He was content to address sovenil 
public meetings, and leave the result to the interest 
he could awaken amongst his hearers. His views 
were further brought before the public by the action 
of the editor of the ConttmpCfranj lietievc^ who, before 
the election, " took upon himself, in what seemed to 
him to be the public interest," to send to the news- 
papers an extract from Huxley's article, '*The School 
Boards : what they can do, and what they may do," 
which was to appear in the December number. 

In thia article will be found {Coll. Es:^. iiL p. 374) 
a foil account of the programme which he laid down 
for himself, and which to a great extent he saw carried 
into effect, in its fourfold division — of physical drill 
and discipline, not only to improve the physique of 
the children, but as an introduction to all other sorts 
of training — of domestic tnuning, especially for girls 
^— of education in the knowledge of moral and social 
laws and the engagement of the affections for what 
is good and against what is evil — and finally, of 
intellectual training. And it should be noted that 
he did not only regard intellectual training from the 
utilitarian point of view ; he insisted, e.g. on the 
value oE reading for amusement as "one of ita most 
valuable uses to hard-worked people." 

Much as he desired tliat this intellectual training 
should be efficient, the most cursor}- perusal of this 
article will show how far he placed tliu moral training 
above the intellectual, which, by itself, would otdy 
torn the gutter-child into ^'the subtlest of all the 
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beasts of the field," and bow wide of the mark is the 
cartoon at this period representing him as the pro- 
fessor whose putiacea for the ragged children was to 
" cram thcra full of nonsense." 

In the third section are also to be found his 
arguments for the ret*^ntion of Bihlo-rcading in the 
elementary schools. lie reproached extremists of 
either party for confounding the science, theology, 
with the allection, religion, and either crying for more 
theology under the name of religion, or demanding 
the abolition of " religious " teaching in order to get 
rid of theology, a step which he likcna to " burning 
your ship to get rid of the cockroaches." 

As regards his actual work on the Board, I must 
express my thanks to Dr. J. H. Gladstone for his 
kindness in supplementing my information with an 
account based partly on his own long experience of 
the Board, partly on the reminiscences of members 
contemporary with my father. 

The Board met Rrst on December 15, for the 
purpose of electing a Chairman. As a preliminary, 
Huxley proposed and carried a motion that no salary 
be attached to the post. He was himself one of the 
four members proposed for the Chairmanship; but 
the choice of the Board fell upon Lord Lawrence. 
In the words of Dr. Gladstone : — 

Uuxley at once took a prominent part in the pro- 
ceedingEi, and couttniicfi to do so till the iH'ginning of the 
year 1872, when ill-health compelled him to retire. 

At first there was much curiosity both inside and out- 
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title the Board as to how Uuxley would work with tliB 
old fdncationkUj the clergy, diaeeiitiug ministers, and the 
ini»oe1lAneous body of einiueiit men that comprised the 
first Board. His antagonism to many of the methods 
employed in elementary schoola was well known from his 
various diiKxmistie, which ha>i been recently puhlished 
together under the title of Lay SrrmtmSy Addresses^ and 
Brvimtm. I watched his comve with interef^t at the time ; 
bat for the purpose of this sketch I have lately ttotight 
information from such of the old members of the Board 
as are still living, especially the Earl of Harrowhy, 
Bishop Barry, the Bcv. Dr. Angns, and Mr. Edward 
North Buxton, together with Mr. Oroad, the Clerk of the 
Board. They soon found proof of his great energy, and 
his power of expressing his views in clear and forcible 
^—Jsnguagc ; but they also found that with all his strong 
^"oonvictioiu and lofty ideals he was aMe and willing to 
r enter into the views of others, and to look at a practical 
I queatitm from its se\eral tides. He could construct as 
well OS criticise. Having entered a public arena aome- 
I what late in life, and Ijeing of a sensitive nature, he had 
I scarcely acquired tbat calmnees and pachydermatous 
I quality which is neeilful for one's personal comfort; but 
his colleagues soon came to respect him as a perfectly 
honest antagonist or supj)ort4!r, and one who did not 
allow ditfereuces of conviction to interfere with friendly 
inlcnx>ur^e. 

The various sections of the clerical party indeed 
looked forward with great apprchonsion to his 
presence on the Board, but the more liberal amongst 
them ventured to hnd ground for hoping that they 
and he would not be utterly opposed so far as the 
work vif practical organisation was concerned, in the 
declaration of his belief that true education was 
impossible without " religion," of wliich he declared 
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that all that has an unchangeable reality in it is 
conBtitutcd by the Inve of sonic ethical ideal to 
govern and guide cuudnct, "together \nth the awe 
and reverence, which have no kinship with base fear, 
but riae whenever one tries to pierce below the 
surface of th i ng.s, w}i e ther th ey be mate rial or 
spiiitual." And in fact a cleavage took place between 
him and the seven extreme ** aeculariats " on the 
Board (the seven champions of unchristendom, as 
their opponents dubbed them) on the question of the 
reading of the Bible in schools (see below, p, 
31).^ 

One of the earliest proposals laid before the Boait) 
was a resolution to open the meetings with prayer. 
To this ciiiistilerablo opposition was offered ; l>ut a 
bitter dekite was averted by Huxley pointing out 
that the proposal was ulira vires, inasmuch as under 
the Act constituting the Board the husineas for which 
they were empowered to meet did not iucludo pruyor. 
Hereupon a requisition — in which he himself joined — 
was made to allow tlio use of a committee-room to 
those who wished to unite in a short service before 
the weekly meetings, an arrangement which has 
continued to the present time. 

At the second meeting, on December 21, he gave 
notice of a motion to appoint a committee to consider 

' IIi«1in|i lUrry call« particular nttuntinn to hia nltituile on lliw 
point, "bocaiisc," he wiys, "it is (I thiuk) often misund&rstootl. 
In tlic L\fe (for instance) (/ Un? fiigfU iJonoumble W. U. AniUi^ 
puhU^ibcd not long ngo, Huxley ii^ 6tippo<ie(lf as u emitter of course, 
U> have beeo the leader of the Secularist party." 
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re(>ort upon the Bcbcmo of educiitiun to be 
ktotl in the Bo:inl Schools. 
This moLion cuinu up forcoiisidi^iatiuri on Februui-y 
16, 1871. In introducing it, lie said that such a 
committee ought to consider — 

First, the gezif^ral nature and relations of the echooU 
which niay come under the Board. Secondly, the amount 
of time to be devoted to educational pur[>u9ed in such 
twhoolfl ; and Thizdiy, the subject-matter of the imtruc- 
tion or e^lucation, or teaching, or training, wliich ia to be 
given in theee schools. 

But this, by itself, he continued, would be in- 
complete. At uuo end of the scale he advocated 
Infant schooU, and urged a connection with the 
excellent work of the lia^ed schools. At the other 
end ho desired to see continuation schools, and 
ultimately some scheme of technical education. A 
comprehensive scheme, indeed, would involve an 
educational ladder from the gutter to the university, 
whereby children of exccptiun;d ability might reach 
the place for which nature had fitted them. 

The subject matter of elementaiy instruction must 
be limited by what was practicable and desirable. 
The revised code had done too little ; it ha<l taught 
the use of the tools of learning, while denying all 
sorts of knowledge on which to exercise them after- 
wards. And hero inoidfiitully he repudiated the 
notion that the English child was stupid ; on the 
contrary, he thought the two finest intcHecta in 
Europe at this time were the English and the ItjUian. 
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In particular he advocated the teacbiug of '* the 
first elements of physical science"; "by which 1 do 
not mean teaching astronomy and the use of the 
globes, and the rest of the ahomiriiible trash — but a 
little instruction of the child in what is the nature of 
common things about him ; what their properties are, 
and in what relation this actual body of man stands 
to the universe outside of it." *' There is no form of 
knowledge or inatniction in which children take 
greater interest." 

Drawing and music, too, he considered,, should be 
taught in every elementary school, not to produce 
painters or musicians, but as civilising arts. History, 
except the most elementary notions, he put out of 
court, iva too advanced for children 

Finally, be proposed a list of members to serve on 
the Eilumtion Committee in a couple of sentences 
with a humorous twist in them which disiirmod 
criticism. *' On a former occasion I was accused of 
havjng a proclivity in favour of the clergy, and 
recollecting this, I have only given them in this 
instance a fair proportion of the representation. If, 
however, I have omitted any gentleman who thinka 
he ought to he on the committee, I cjm only assure 
him that above all others I should have been glad to 
put him om" 

That day week the committee was elected, about 
a third of the membere of the Board being chosen to 
serve on it. At the same meeting, Dr. Gladstone 
continues — 
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Mr. W. H. Smitb, the well-kjiywn inejnber of 
Parliament, proposed, aiul Mi*. Samuel Morley, M.P., 
A.'CODded, a resolution iu favour of reli^'ious teaching — - 
'*That, in the schoola provided by tht* B^iaitl, the Bible 
•hall be read, and there shall be given tlierefroni such 
explanations and such inBtruction in the principles of 
religion and nioiiiUty as are suited to the capacities of 
children," with certain jrrovisos. Several antagonistic 
amendmentA were propt>w;d ; but Prof. Huxley gave his 
iap{>ort to Mr. Snath's r«»olutioni^ which, however, he 
thought might be trimmed and amended in a way that 
the Rev, Dr. Angus had suggested. His speech, detining 
hiA own position, was a veiy remarkable one. He eaid '' it 
«-as asBume<l in the public mind that tliiB i|UbAtion of 
religions instrnction was a little family quarrel between 
the different sects of Protestantism on the one hand, and 
Ihe old Catholic Church on the other. Side by side with 
thU much shivered and sjilintered Protestantism of theirs, 
and with the united fabric of the Catholic Church (not 
■o strong temporally as she used to be, otherwise he might 
not have been addressing them at that moment), then 
waa a third party growing up into vavj considerable and 
daily increa^^ing significaitcc, which had nothing to do 
with either of those great parties, and wiiich was pushing 
its own way independent of them, having its own n>ligion 
and itfl own morality, which rested in no way whatever 
on the foundations of the other twa" He thought that 
" the action of the Boarrl should be guided and influenced 
very much by the cunsideniliou of this third great aspect 
of things," which lie called the scientific aspect, for want 
of a better Tumie. 

** It Lad l>oen very jnstly i^aid tliat they had a great 
massi of low half-instructed i>oinilation which owed what 
little redemption frum ignorance and biirbarism it 
pomwcd mainly to the efforts of the clergy of the 
different denominations. Any system of gaining the 
attention of these people to these mattetB must be a 
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system coivnected with, or not Uto rudely (livorcwl from 
Uivir own ii\>lt'ni of lirlief. Hr wimttii ii';;iiliitiun.Sf not 
in iicwjttUnoe wiih what be liiuu^clf tlumght was rigliL, 
but in the dirfctioii in which tlumght was ojiuviuj;.' He 
wanteil an ehutio eyvtmi, that <]Kl not oppose any ohstadc- 
to the fi-et; play of the public- iiiind. 

Huxley voted ngainet uU the pruposocl ttnienclinents, 
and iu favour of Mr. Smith's molioiu There were only 
three wlio voted agaiuist it ; while the thnw Kuiuau 
Catholic members refrained from voting. Thia Iwi'iis of 
religioiw instniction, ifmctically unaltered, has remained 
thft law of the Board ever fiince. 

There was a controversy in the papers, between Pro£ 
Huxley and the Rev. W. il. Fremaiitlc, as to the nature 
of the explanations of the Bihle leiW)naL Huxley main- 
tained that it ^ould be purely gmmmatical, geographical, 
and hi.storicil in its nalcrc; Kremantle that it should 
include sume Bpecie^ of distinct religious teaching, but 
not of a denominational cliaracter.^ 

In taking up this poaition, Huxloy expressly dis- 
claimed any desiro for a mere compromise to smooth 
over a dithculty. He supported what appeared to 
be the only workable plan under the circumstances, 
though it was not his itleal ; for he would not have 
used the Bible aa the agency for introducfng the 
religious and ethical idea into educiition if he had 
been dealing with a fresh and untouched population. 

Hia appreciation of the literary and historical 
value of the Bible, and the effect it was likely to 

^ Cp. extnu't from Ixitd Shftfleahury's jouninl ntiout thw cnrre- 
aponilonct) \lifi ami irw* 0/ Lord Sha/Usbwry^ iiL 282). 
"Proreftsor Uiixifiy has this Hclinition of morality and religinn : 
* Teach a child what in wisiN that ia mortilUy. Teai:h him what U 
WISH an<l Ijeautiful, that U iilujionf Let no one henceforth 
dnpair of muking thiugs clear aud of giving eicplouotiutui I " 
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produce upon the Bchool children, circumstanced aa 
they wore, is sometimes misunderstood to be an 
endorsement of the vulgar idea of it. But it always 
remained his belief " that the principle of strict 
secularity in State education is sound, and must 
eventually prevail." ^ 

His views on dogmatic teaching in State schools, 
may be gathered further from two letters at the 
period when an attempt was being made to upset the 
so^alled compromise. 

The first appwired in the Times of April 29, 
1893:— 

Sir — lu a leAding article of your issne of to-day you 
stAte:, with perfect accuracy, that I supported the urruuge- 
nieiit respecting religious ini^tructiou agreed to by the 
lx)tidon School Board in 1871, and hitherto undisturbed. 
But you go on to say that "the penjons who framed the 
role'* intended it to include definite teaching of such 
theological dogmas as the lucainiatiou. 

I cannot say what may have bten in the minds of the 
framera of the rule ; but, assuredly, if 1 had dreamed lh?it 
any such interpretation coulJ fairly be put upon it, 1 
*houM have opposed the arrangement to the best of my 
abiliiy- 

In fact, a year before the rule waw framed I wrote an 
article in the Contcrnporary Rwiew, entitled "Tlie School 

> As ft result of some rriuarks of Hr. Clodrl's on the matter in 
Pnmeer$ qf HvhUiont ft corre^ptindent, ftome time after, wrote to 
bini iM follows : — 

" Id ttie report apOD State Ediiontion in New Zealand, 1805, 
(irawn up by H. Ijiishly, the following occurs, p. \Z : — 'Professor 
Haxley givet me leiive lo stAto hU oplQioD to be that the priuciple 
of fttrict wcularity In State educatioo is eoumi, aud must eventually 
prsTiQ.' 
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Boards — what Ihuy ciin tlo and wliat tluty may do," in 
wliidi I fti;f,me<l that tho Ivrriw of Ihii KJucation Aut 
irxchidt-d Hiich teaching an it ii nnw propose^l to include. 
And I 8vipporl my cuutuiitiuii by Ihu t'uUuwing citation 
from a speech dcJiverod by Mr. Foratcr at the Birkheck 
Institution i:i 1870 : — 

I have iht' fullest confidi'iM;** Ibfit in thti rvading and 
explaining of tht- iSihle ulml the children will be taught 
will he the gitat truths (if Christian life and conduct, 
which all of us dwire they should know, and that no 
efforts will l>e made to cram into their poor little minds 
theological d(jgmiie which Ihcir tender age preveule theni 
fmni uiidert>tnnding. — I am, Sir, your aU-riit'Ut wrvant, 

T. H. HuxLEV. 

HopKStRA, EAlfTBOUfiNE, Jjtrii 28. 

The second is to a correspondent who wrote to ask 
him whether adhesion to the corapromise had not 
rendered nonsensical the teudiing given in a certain 
lesson upon the finding of the youthful Jesus in the 
temple, when, after they had read the verse, "How- 
is it that ye sought me ? Wist ye not that I must be 
about my Father's business I" the teacher asked the 
children the name of Jesus' father and mother, and 
accepted tho simple answer, Joseph and Mary. Thus 
the point of the story, whether regarded as reality or 
myth, is slurred over, the rosult is perplexity, the 
teaching, in short, is bad, apart from all theory as to 
tho vahte of the Bible. 

In a letter to the Chro-nkk, which he forwarded, 
xhh correspondent suggested a continuation of the 
" incriminated lesson " ; — 




LETTERS ON BIBLE TEACHING 

Suppoee, then, that an intelligent child of seven, who 
hn? just heAitl it read uut that Je«u» excuuecl Uiiiihelf to 
Hif> pAront» for d iifAppeoriiig for thi'ee days^ <m the ground 
that He was aU)ut Hu Falher'ti biumieea, and has then 
learned that His father's name w-aa Joeeph, hod said, 
'* Pleaae, teacher, waa this the Jesus that gave us the 
Lord's Prayer?" The teacher answere, "Yea" And 
suppose the child rejoiTt-s '*Aiid is it t<» His father Joseph 
that he bida us pray when we say Our Fatiier ? " But 
there are boys of nine., ten, eleven years in Board Schooht, 
and many each boye are intelligent enough to take up 
the mbject of the lesson where the instmctor left it 
'* PleoAe, teacher," asks one of theae, "wliat busiueita was 
it that Jesus had to do for His father Joeeph ? Had He 
dtopp^l l«hi&d to get a few orders i Wat it true that 
He had be<;u about Joseph's business ? And, ii' it was 
not true, did fie not deserve to be punished ? " 

Huxley replied on October 16, 1894 :— 

Dear Sni — I am one with you in hating "hush up" 
as I do all other furins of lying ; but I venture to submit 
that the compromii^ of IS71 was not a '-hush up." If 
1 had taken it to be aurh I should Iiave refused to have 
anything to do with iL And more specifitaUy, I said in 
a letter to iht! TttJUt (see Times, 29th April 1895) at the 
beginning of the present controversy, that if I liad thought 
the compronuac involved the obligatorj' teaching of sudi 
dogmas as tlie Incarnation I should have nppuscd it 

There has never been the slightest ambiguity about 
my position in this matter ; in fact, if you will turn to 
one paper on the School Board wriiltu by me before my 
election in 1870, I think you will lind that I anticipated 
th<< pith of the present discussion. 

The peTBons who agreed to the compromise, did exactly 
what all sincere men who agree to compromise, da For 
the sake of the enormous advantage of giving the 
rudiiucula of a decent education to several generations of 
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tlie people, ihty arcejilod what was pi-actically an armwtiw* 
ill re^jMjct oi" certain nmtters alw-uit which the ooiitcnding 
parlies wei-G altftolutely iiTeconciUlile. 

The clericals have now "denounced" Ihe treaty, 
doubtlesa thinking they can get a new one more favourable 
to Ihemselves. 

From HiY jK>iiit of view, 1 tan nut sure thiit it might 
not be well lor them to Burceed, so that tlie sweep into 
space which would befall them in tlie cour&e of tho next 
twenty-three ycart might Ix; complete and final. 

As to the ca»e you put to me — permit me to continue 
the dialogue in nnothcr icihape. 

Boy. — Pleai^', ti-iicher, if Jnfte}tli wa« not Je.^ii.s' fallier 
and God was, why did Wary say, ** Thy father and 1 have 
pdiight thee ftorrowing"? How could Goil not know 
where JesUK was ? How could He W' Horry ? 

Teacher. — When Jesue saya Father, he means God ; but 
when Mary Hays lather, she means Joseph. 

hify.—Tlmn Mary didn't know God vrna Jeeue^ father ? 

TVacAcr.— Oh yes, she did (reads the story of the 
Ammiiciatiou). 

Boy. — li wems to me very odd that Mary used 
language which she knew was not inn\ and taught her 
son to call Joseph father. But there's another odd thing 
about her. If she knew her child was God's son, why 
was t^be aUnued about his safety. Surely she might 
have tnwted Gcul t^ look after his own son in a crowd. 

I know of children of six and »even who are quite 
capable of following out such a line of inquiry with all 
the severe logic of a moral sense which has not been 
sophisticated by pious Bcruhbing. 

I could tell you of ptrariger inqiiiries than these which 
have been made by children in eudeAvonring to understand 
the acootmt of thft mirnciiloua conception. 

Whence 1 conclude that even in the intereflts of what 
people are pleaded to call Christianity (tliough it is my 
tirm conviction that Jesus would have repudiated the 
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doctrine of the Incarnation ae warmly iia that of the 
Trinity), it riiay be well to leave things as they are. 

All thin ii) fur your own eye. There is nothing iii 
flu>i*tance that I have not said publicly, hut I do not feel 
called upon to mj it over again, or get mixed up in an 
iitttrly wearLeome controversy. — I am, youre faithfully, 

T. H. UOXLET. 

However, he was unsuccessful in his proposal that 
a selection be made of passages for reading from the 
Bible ; the Board refusod to become censors. On 
May 10 he raised the question of the diversion from 
tli6 education of poor children of charitable be({UC3t3, 
which ought to be applied to the augmentation of 
the school fund. In speaking to this motion he said 
that the long account of errors and ciimos of the 
Catholic Church was greatly redeemed by the fact 
that that Church had always borne in mind the 
education of the poor, and had carried out the great 
democratic idea that the soul of every man was of 
the same value in the eyes of his Maker. 

The next matter of importance in which he took 
port was on June 14, when the Committee on the 
Scheme of Education presented its first report. Dr. 
Gladstone writes : — 

It waF a very Tolnrainous docnuiont. Tlie Oumniittee 

had met every week, and, in the woi-da of Huxley, " what 
it had eudeavoureii to do, was to obtain some order and 
sy(tt«m and unifoimity in imiKjrtant matters, whilst in 
cumj»arntivoly unimportant matterB they thought some 
play should be g,\vft.n fur the activity of the bodies of men 
into whose hands thii xuaiiagemeut of the various schools 
should be placed." Tlie recommendations were comdderud 
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on June SI ami Jnly 13, and pasBed without any matperial 
&Ueratiumj or additioiiH. They were very much the .same 
08 existed in the best elementary schools ot' tl»e period. 
Huxley^fi chief intereat, it may he suruiised, was in the 
euhjectfl of instruction. It wm paaeed that, in infant*' 
schools there should be llie Bible, reading, wTiting, arith- 
metic, object leRsonB of a simple character, with Bume such 
exercise of the hands and eyes as is given in the Kinder- 
garten By&tem, uumic, aud drill. In junior and senior 
schools the subjects of instruction were divided inUj two 
daaaes, esseiitia] Hud discretionary, the eai^uliuU being 
the Bilde, nnd the principlea of religion and morality, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, English grammar and 
cymjiositiuii, elcinuntary geography, and elementjiry tjocial 
economy, history of Kngliind, the principles of book- 
keeping in senior schools, with meusuratiou in senior 
boys? schoolsu All through the six years there were 
to be syBtcmatiised object lessons, embracing a course of 
elementary instruction in physical science, liud serving aa 
an introduction to the science examinations conducted by 
the Science and Art department An analogous course of 
instruotion was adoplwl for elementary evening achool& 
In moving " thut llje formaliuu of science and art claseea 
in connection with public elementary schools be encouraged 
and facilitated," Huxley contended strongly for it, saying, 
** The country could not possibly commit a greater error 
than in establishing schooL* in whinh the direct applica- 
tions of science und art were taught l»efore those who 
entered the classes were grounded in the principles of 
physical science." In advocating object lessuus he said, 
"The jKisiiinTi that wience was now assuming, not only 
in relation to practical life, but to thought, w^as such 
that thoee who remained entirely ignomnt of even its 
elementary fact* wcrtj in a wlx^lly unfair po6ition as 
ttjgardeJ the world of thought aud the wnrld of practiral 
life." It was, moreover, *' tlie unly real loundatiou for 
techiacal education." 
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Other points in which he was specially concerned 
were, that the universal teaching of drawing waa 
accepted, against an amendment excluding girls ; that 
domestic economy was made a discretionary substituie 
for needlework and cutting-out; while he spoke in 
defence of Latin as a discretionary subject, alternatively 
•with a modem language. It waa tnie that he would 
not have proposed it in the first instance, not because 
a little Latin is a bad thing, but for fear of " over- 
loading the boat.'* But, on the other hand, there was 
great danger if education wore not thrown open to all 
without reatnction. If it be urged that a man shotjld 
be content with the state of life to which he is called, 
the obvious retort ia, How do you know what is your 
state of life, unless you try what you are called to 1 
There is no more frightful "sitting on the safety 
valve" than in preventing men of ability from having 
the means of rising to the positions for which they, by 
their talents and industry, could qualify themselves. 

Further, although the committee as a whole ro- 
commended that discretionary subjects should bo 
extras, he wished them to bo covered by the general 

rment, in which sense the report was amended. 



is Education Committee (proceeds Dr. Gladstone) 
ooDtinued to sit, and on November 30 brought up a 
ipnrt in favour of the Prussian system of separate cla:^- 
oniB, to be tried iu uiic school as an experiment. Thi^ 
lis curiouflly uciw that it lias become the system :i1moi^t 
Iversolly adopte*! iu the London Board Schools. 
In regard to examinations Huxley strongly supported 
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the view that the teaching in all &ubject£, secular oi- 
sacred, stould be ]ieriodicaIIy tested. 

On Dcwmber 13, Husky rai^ the question whether 
the selection of Looks and apparatm should ho referivd to 
hifi Coiuinitttic or to the School Mana^nieut Committee, 
and on January 10 following, a »i\m\\ Mib-comniittee for 
that object was formed. Ainiot>L imuiediately after this 
he retired from the Board. 

Ooe more speech of hia, which created a great 
stir at the time, must be referrtid to, namely his 
oxpresbioti uf uiidiBguised hostility to the system of 
education maintained by the Ultramontane section of 
the Roman CathoHus.^ In October the bye laws came 
up for consideration. One of them provided that 
the Board should pay over direct to denominational 
schools the fees for poor children. This he opposed 
on thp ground that it would load to repeated contests 
on the Board, and further, might be used as a tool by 
the Ultramontancs for their own purposes. BelieWng 
that their system as set forth in the syllabus, of 
securing complete possession of the minds of those 
whom they taught or controlled, was destructive to 
all that wiis highest in the nature of mankind, and 
inconsistent with intellectual and political liberty, he 
considered it his earnest duty to opjiose all measures 
which would lead to assisting the UltranionUiuos in 
thoir purpose. 

Hereupon ho was vehemently attacked, for example, 
in the Tinn:$ for his ** injudicious and even repre- 
hensible tone" which "aggravated the difficulties his 

' Cp. "Scieutific Education," Coli. JCm. iii. p. 111. 
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opponents might have in giWng way to him." Was 
this, it was asked, the way to get Eoinan Catholic 
children to the Board schools? Was it not an 
ab&ndonxueat of the ideal of compulsory education ? 

It is hardly necessary to [Kiit)t out that the question 
was not between the compulsory inclusion or exclusion 
of poor children, but between their admission at the 
cost of the Board to schools under the Board's own 
control or outside it In any case the children of 
Roman Catholics were not likely to get their own 
doctrines taught in Board Schools, and >vithout this 
ihey declared they would rather go without education 
at all 

Early in 1872 Huxley retired. For a year ho had 
continued at this task ; then his health broke down, 
and feeling that he had done his part, from no 
personal motives of ambition^ but rather at some cost 
to himself, for what he heM to be national ends, he 
determined not to resume the work after the rest 
which was to restore him to health, and made his 
resignation definite. 

Dr. Gladstone writes : 

Oil February 7 a letter of rui^i^aiation was received 
from him, stating tlmt he was "reluctantly compelled, 
Uith ou account uf his health and his j)rivate atTaire, to 
inHidt on giving up liis WAt at the Board." The Ticv. Dr. 
Kigg, Canou Miller, Mr. CUai-les Ilced, and Loid Lawj-vnee 
[pressed their deep regret. In the wonls of Dr. Kigg, 
they were loeing one of the inwt valuable niemUTB of 
Board, not only bccaTise of his intellect and trained 
itencss, but becauae of his knowledge of every subject 
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connected with culture and education, and because of hia 
great lairneflB and iiupartiality with regard to all bubjecta 
that came under his obeervation." 

Though Huxley quitted th« Board after only fourteen 
nioiitlis' aervice, the mcinoiy of his words and acts com- 
bine<l to inHuenc*? it long afterwards. In various ways 
he exijres^-^t his opluiuu on »ducatiouul matters, publicly 
and privately. lie fivquently talked with me on the 
subject at the Athemuam Club, and shortly after my 
election to the Board in 1873, I find it recorded in ray 
diary that he insisted strongly on the neceasity of our 
building infantii' 6choole> — " people may talk about in- 
tellectual teaching, but what we principally want ia the 
moral teaching." 

Aa to the Bub-committee on books and apparatus, it 
did little at Grbt, but at the begiaming of the second 
Board, 1873, it became better organiaed under the 
presidency of the Rev. Btujamin Waugh. At the com- 
mencement of the next triennial tt:nn I became the 
chairman, and continued to be Ruch for eighteen yean. 
It was our duty to put into practice the echenie of 
instruction which Huxley wsh mainly inslnimpntal in 
>4eLtting. We were thus able indirectly to impixive both 
the int'Ans and mcthnda of teaching. The aulvjecta of 
inatructiot) have all iKfeii retained in the Curriculum of 
the London School Board, except, perhaps, "mensuration " 
and "stjcial economy." Tlie moHt important developmcnta 
and addiLionu have been in the direction uf educating the 
hniid and eye Kindei^rten methods have been promoted. 
Drawing, on which Httxley laid more Btre» than hia 
colleaguea generally did, has l)enn enormovialy extended 
and greatly revolutionised in its metliods. Object lessona 
and elementary gcience have Iwen introduced everywhere, 
wJiilt! tthorthand, the use of took for lx>y8, and cookeiy 
and domestic economy for girtn are becoming ee^ntiabt in 
our w;hoolA. Evening continuation m-hoob* have lately 
been widely extended. Thua the impulse given by 
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Unzley in tho first montha of the Bnard'ft exifttenoe baa 
beeu carried furwaiil by others, and is now atfectiug the 
miads of the half inillion of bojrs and girls in the Board 
Schoola of London, and indirectly the still gi*eater number 
in other achools throughout the land. 

I must fuilher express my thanks to Bishop Barry 
for permission to make use of the following passages 
from the notes contributed by him to Dr. Gladstone : — 

I had the privilege of being a racmlwr of his committee 
for defining the curriculum of study, and here ako — the 
ndigiouA (question being disposed of — I was able to follow 
much the same line as hus and I remember being struck 
not only with his clear-heajjed ubility, but will) his strong 
commonsenae, aa to what was useful mid practicable^ and 
the utter aboence in him of docirintiire aspiration after 
ideal impospibilities. Therii was (I think) very little 
under his chairuiaiiahip of strongly-accentuated difference 
of opinion. 

In his action on the Board generally I was struck 
with thcee three characteristicB : — First, hie remarkable 
power of Hp^'aking — I may say, of oratory — ^not only on 
hia own ecientitic aubjecta, but ou all tlie mattere, many 
of which were of great practical interest and touched the 
deepest feelings, which came before the Board at that 
critical time. Had he chosen — and we heard at that 
lime that he was considering whether he should choose 
— to enter political life, it would certainly have made 
him a gfv^t power, possibly a leader, in tliat sphere. 
Next, what constantly appears in his i\Titing», even 
those of the moat polemical kind — a singular lanrlour 
in recognising truths which might seem to militate 
against his own position, and a power of understanding 
and respecting his adversaries' opinion?*, if only they 
were atrongly and conacientiously held. I rememlxT hia 
■lying on one occasion that in hia earlier experience of sick- 
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ness and BiilTeritig, lie had found that the most effective 
lielper;! uf the higln?r litiuiauity were not the scieatiat or 
the philosopher, bul "the parson, and the eist«r, and the 
Bible wuiiiiin." Lastly, the strong commonaense, which 
euabldl him to Kee what was "withm the rangt; of 
practiofil |K.]iticn," and to chtx)«e for the cause which he 
hod at heart the line of lea^t ruftistance, and to check, 
soinetimes to rehuke, intolerant olMtinacj' even on the 
side which he was himself inclined to favour. These 
qnaUties over and above his liigh intellectual ability 
made him, for the comparatively short time that he 
remained on the Board, one of iU leading niembere. 

No less vivid is the , impression left, after mauy 
yeELTS, upon another member of the first School 
Board, tho Rev. Benjamin Waiigh, whoso life-long 
work for the children is so well known. From 
his recollections, written for the use of Professor 
Gladstone, it is my privilege to quote the following 
paragraphs : — 

I was drawn to him most, and was influenced by him 
most, because of his Attitude to a child. He woa on the 
Boaid to establi^ schuuLi for chiltli-eu. His lauLive in 
every argument, in all the fun and ridicule he indulged 
in, and in hin occaaional anger, waa the child. He 
resented the idea that schools were to train cither 
congregations for churches or lianda for factories. He 
was on the Board as a friend of childifn. What he 
8o;ight to do for the child was for the child'H wike, that 
it might live a fuller, truer, worthier lite. If ever his 
great tolerance with men with whom he differed on 
general principles seemed to fail him for a moment, it 
was becauBo they seemed to him to ^eek other ends than 
the child fur itfl own sake. . . . 

Uis contempt for the idea of the world into which 
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we were bom being oilber a sort of clerfTyhouae or a 
market-place, was too comj>letc to l>e marked by any 
eagemeafi. But in view of the tuarket-|)lnc(> idea ho wan 
the lese calm. 

Like many othei-s who hail not yet come to know in 
what high esteem he held the moral and spiritual nature 
of cliildren, I had thought he wa8 the advocate of mere 
necnUr studii'K, alike in the nation's schools, and in iU 
f&iniliea. But by contact with him, this soon became 
an impoodble idea. In very early days on the Board a 
remark I bad made to a mutual friend which iiuplied thi^ 
imjuat iiiea was rei>eated to him, " Tell Waugh that ho 
talkft too faBt," was his message to me. T was not long 
in finding out that this was a very just reproof. . . . 

The two things in his character of wlucb I liecaine 
most conscious by contact with him, were his childlikc- 
ncn and hia cousiderntion for intellectual inferiors. 
His arguiiu-nts wei'e as transparently honest a? the 
arguments of a child. They might or might not seem 
v>ifjiig lo others, but they were never untrue to himself. 
Whether you agreed with thera or not, they always 
aildtHl greatly to the t;harTO of his personality. Whether 
Ui^ face was lighted by his careless and playful 
humour or hia great brows were shadowed by anger, he 
was alike expressing himself vriih the honesty of a child. 
VTliat ho counted iniquity he hated, and what he counted 
righteous he loved with the candour of a child. . , . 

Of his consideration for intellectual inferiors I, of 
onane, needed a large share, and it was never wanting. 
Tuwering b» wua his intellectual strength and keennesa 
alnive me, indeed above the whole of the rest of the 
nteuilxire of the Boai-d, he did not condescend to me. 
The result was never humiliating. It had no pain of 
anj sort in it He ^vafl too spontaneous and liberal with 
his consideration to seem conscious that he was showing 
any. There were many men of religious note upon the 
Board, of aome of whom I could not say the same. 
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In liis most treudiant attacks on what he deemed 
wroug in principles, ho never deBcendctl to ntUick eitln'i 
the f;ect£ which held them or the itidividu/ilH who 
supported theni, even though occasionally mucli provoca- 
tion waa given him. He might not care for peace with 
Home of the llieories if.presftnted on the Board, but he 
had certainly and at all times great good-will to men. 

Afl a Bpeaker he wan delightful Few, clear, definite, 
and calm au »tarei were the words he spoke. Nolxxly 
talked whilst he was speaking. There were no tricks 
ill hiK talk. lie did not seem to be trying to jterHuade 
you of buiuething. Wliat convinced him, that he 
transferred to othem He made no attempt to mis- 
represent those opix«ed to hiiiu lie sought only to let 
them know himfiel£ . . . Even tlie sparkle uf hia 
humour, like the sparkle of a diamond, was of the 
inevitable in hiin, and was as fair as it waw enjoyable. 

As one who has tried to serve children, I look back 
upon having fallen in with Mr. Huxley na one of the 
many fortimate circumstiiucea of my life. It taught xue 
the im{>ortauce of making ucquaintance with facte, and 
of Btudying the InwB of them. Undrr his inflnence it waa 
that I mo«t of all came to set; the pr;lcti(^HL] vabii; uf a ttiugle 
eye to thoee in any pursuit of life. I saw what effect 
they bad on emotions of charity and aentimenta of justice, 
and wliat simplicity and giundeur they gave to a[>peal& 

My hi-'t (»nveraation with hiia wn.^ at Kfuslhonme 
some time in 1887 or 1S88. I waa there on my society's 
biisinc^ " Well, Waugh, you're etill husy abont your 
bftbie*," vfAA his grueling, "Yes," I re*j>onded, "and you 
are still bumy about yum- pigR." One of the last difl- 
ouasiona at which he was present at the School Board for 
London batl been on the proximity of a piggery to a 
Bite for A school, and hifi attack on Mr. Obvlstone on the 
Qsd&rene swine had just l)een made iu the Nineteenth 
Century. "Do you still believe in Gladstone ?" he con- 
tlnut-^l "That man has the groateet intellect in Europe. 
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He woft bom to be a leader of nieii^ and he hm dcbosud 
liiin^r to t>e a follower of the niassee. If working mon 
wure to-day to vote by a iiuijuriiy thai twu ami two made 
five, to-Diorrttw GUdstonc would believe it, and find them 
nttaons for it which they had neyer dreamed oV* He 
flaid it slowly and with Borrow. 

Two more incidents are connected witli hid service 
on the School Board. A wealthy friend wrote to 
him in the most honourable and delicjit^ termB, 
beg^png him, on public grounds, to accept X400 a 
year to enable him to continue his work on the 
Board. He refused the offer as simply and straight- 
forwardly as it was made ; his means, though not 
large, wore sufficient for his present needs. 

Further, a good many people seemed to think that 
ho meant to use the School Board as a stalking horse 
for a political career. To one of those who urged 
him to stand for Parliament, he replied thus : — 

Ni>v. 18, 1871. 

Dear Sir — It has often Ix'eu suggostefl to me that I 

should seek for a seat iu the liniisL^ of Commoua; indeed 

I have reason to think that luniiy {lersons eup{Kisc that I 

iterKl the London School Board simply aa a road to 

rliameut 

But I assure you that thin r»npportition i* entirely 
iihout foundation, luid tliat 1 have never seriously 
itortained any notion of t!ie kind, 
llie work of the School Buard involves me in no 
small sacrifices of various kind?, but I went into it with 
tuy eyes open, and with the clear conviction that it was 
worth while to make Uiose sacrifices for the sake of hi'l]>- 
ing the Education Act int^) practical operation. A year's 
ex|>erieuce haa not altered that conviction ; but now that 
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the moat difHcnlt, if not tbe most important^ part of our 
work is douc, I begin to look forward with some aiixii^ty 
to tlie time xvheii I shall be relieved of duties which so 
Berioualy interfere with what I regard aw my jiroper 
occupation. 

No ono can say what the future ha^ in store for Iiiiri, 
bnt at present I know of no inducement^ not even the 
offer of a seat in the House of Commons, which would 
h'ad me, even temporarily and partially, to forsake that 
work again, — I am, dear sir, youre very faithfully, 

'T. H. UnxLET. 

I give here a letter to me from Sir Mountatuart 
Grant Duff, who also at one period was anxious to 
induce him to enter Parliament : — 

Lkxuen Pack, Colchestkk, 
ith Nuvcmber 1898. 

Dkar Mr. Hdxi.ey — I have met men who aeewed to 
mc to p093ei« jvowers of mind even greater than those of 
your fathei' — his friend Henry Smith for example ; but I 
never met any one who gave rae the impression so mnch 
m he did, that he would have gone Ui the front in any 
pursiut in which he had seen fit to engage. Henry Smith 
had» in aildition to his astonishing mathematical genius, 
and his great talenU as a scholar, a rare faculty of 
persuasiveness. Your father used to speak with much 
aii miration and some amusement of the way in which he 
managed to get people to take his view by ap]>earing to 
take theirs ; but he never could have l^een a power in 
a popular aasemhly, nor have carried with him by the 
force of his eloquence, great masses of men. I do not 
think that your faliier, if he had entered the House of 
Commons and tlirnwn liiniself entirely into politicAl life, 
would havi! been mm:h Imliind GUdstone as a debater, or 
lit iglit nfl an orat-or. WheOuT he hml the dtamina which 
are required not only to reach but to retain a foremost 
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place iu politics, is another qnostion. Tlie admirers of 
Prince Bbiiiarck would say that the daily prayer of the 
Katesmon shotUd be for " one bonne digestion et un 
nuanus oceur." " Le mauvaia costir " doee not appear to 
l« "de tonte nef-essitt*," but, assurodty, the "bonne diges- 
tion" ifi. Given an adequate and equal amount of 
Ability in two men who enter the Hoase of Commonfi 
together, it is the man of strong digestion, drawing with 
Of aa it nanally doee, good tamper and power of con- 
tinuous application, who will go fuitliest Gl/uls'tone, 
who waB inferior to your father in intellect, might have 
••given points" to the Dragon of Wantley who devoured 
church steeples. Your iather could certainly not have 
dMiu so, and in that respect wsa le^ well equipped for a 
lifelong parliamentary struggle. 

I should like to have seen tlicse two pitt-cd againat each 
other with that "substantial piece of furniture" between 
them behind which Mr. Disraeli wob glad to shelter him- 
selC 1 should like to have heard them discussing some 
Buhject which they both thoroughly understoaL When 
they did crom awoi-da the contest was likt; nothing that 
has happened in our times save the struggle at Onidurman. 
It WHS not so much a battle as a mamacre, for OladHtone 
had nothing but a bundle of antiquatixl prejudices where- 
with to encounter your father's luminous thought and 
exact knowledge. 

You know, I dareeay, that Mr. William llttthlwuc, then 
M,P. for Liverpool, once pro])a<«^l to yoiu" father to Ije 
the comiMLuion of my first Indian journey in 1874-5, 
be, William Hathbone, ])ayiiig all your father's ex|)cnBeft.^ 
Mr. Rathbone made this proposal when he found that 
Lnbljock, with whom I travelled a great deal at that 



* Of this Dr. TymUIl wrote to Mrs. Huxley :— " I want to tell 
yoa B pJeuuit couversatioit 1 bofl lost night with JmlrulL He and 
& oottple mora waiit to semi UiU with Graut DiifT to ludin, taking 
ehaine of his dnttea here and of all necesaitica ghostly and bodily 
thaw t " 
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period r-f my life, was unalile to go with me to India. 
How 1 wish your father hatl said " Yes." My joiiniey, a» 
it was, tnnied out most instructive and delightful ; but 
to have lived five month:3 with a man of his oxtraordiuary 
giftti would have }>cen indeed a rare piece of good fortune, 
and I should have bwn able also to have contrihnted to 
the work upnn which you are engaged a great many facte 
which would have hecTi of interest to your readers. You 
will^ however, I am Hure, take the will for the deed, and 
believe me, very sincerely yours, 

fil E. Graut iiUFF. 



CHAPTER II 

1871 

"I.V 1871 " (to quote Sir M. Foster), *'the post of 
Secretary to the Koy&l Society became vacant ttirough 
the resignation of William Sharpey, and the Fellows 
learned with glad surprise that Huxley, whom they 
looked to rather as a not distant President, was will* 
ing to undertake the duties of the office." This office, 
which he held until 1880, involved him for the next 
ten years in a quantity of anxious work, not only in 
the way of correspondence and administration, but 
the seeing through the press and often mviaing every 
biological paper that the Society received, as well as 
reading those it rejected. Then, too, he had to 
Attend every general, council, and committee meet^ 
ing, amongst which latter the Challtti^er Committee 
waa a load in itself. Under pressure of all this work, 
he was compelled to give up active connection with 
other learned societies.* 

Other work this year, in addition to the School 
Board, included courses of lectures at the London 

^ 8c« AppoDdiz 71. 
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Institution in January ritid February, on *' First 
Principles of IJiology," and from (October to December 
on " Elementary Physiology " ; lectures to Working 
Men in London from February to April, as weU as 
one at Liverpool, March 25, on " The Geographical 
Distribution of Animals " ; two lectures at the Royal 
Inatitution, May 12 and 19, on "Berkeley on Vision," 
and the ^* Metaphysics of Sensation" {ColL Ess. vi.). 
He published one paleontological paper, " Fossil 
Vertebrates from the Yarrow Colliery " (Huxley and 
"Wright, Iiish Acad. Trans,). Li June and July he 
gave 36 lectures to schoolmastors — that imporUnt 
business of teaching the teachers ihut they might set 
about scientific instruction in the right way.^ He 
attended the British Association at Edinburgh, and 
laid down his Presidency ; he brought out his 
"Manual of Vertebrate Anatomy," and wrote a review 
of "Mr. Darwin's Critics" (see p. 62 aj.), while on 
October 9 lie delivered an adiiresa at* the Midland 
Institute, Binniiigham, on "Administrative Nihilism" 
(ColL Ess. i.). This address, written between September 
21 and 28, and remodelled later, was a pendant to 
bis cducatiouii.1 campaign on the School Boanl ; a 
Tcatatemcnt and justification of what he had said and 
done there. His text was the various objections 
raised to State interference with education ; he dealt 
first with the upholders of a kind of caste system, 
men who were willing enough to raise themselves and 
their sous to a higher social plane, bub objected on 
^ See pp. 59, 80, j?. 
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semi-theological grounds to any one from below floing 
likewise — neatly satirising them and their notions of 
gentility, and quoting Plato in sup{)ort of his conten- 
tion that what is wanted even more than means to 
help capacity to rise ia " machinery by which to 
facilitate the descent of incapacity from the higher 
strata to the lower." He repeats in new phrase his 
wanting " that every man of high natural ability, who 
is both ignorant and miserable, is as great a danger 
to society as a rocket without a stick is to people 
who fire it. Misery is a match that never goes 
out ; genius, as an explosive power, beats gunpowder 
hollow : and if knowledge, which should give that 
power guidance, is wanting, the chances are not small 
that the rocket will simply run amuck among friends 
and foes." 

Another class of objectors will have it that govern- 
ment should be restricted to police functions, both 
domestic and foreign, that any further interference 
must do hnrm. 

Suppose^ however, for the sake of argument, that we 
accept the projxtt^itioii that the functious of the State 
may be properly auDimed up in the one great negative 
oomman<lment — "Thou slialt not allow any man to 
interfere with the liberty of any other man," — I am 
unable to see that the logical consequence is any such 
restriction of the pover of Goveniment, aa ita supporters 
imply. If my next-door neighbour chooses to have his 
draii;^ in such a state as to create a poisonous atmosphere, 
which 1 breatlu* at tlie risk of tj^phoid and diphthfriu, he 
restricts my just freedom to live just as much as if he 
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went about with a pistol Lhreateuing my iifu ; if he is U> 
be allowed to let hia childreTi gn iin vaccinated, he might 
as well be allowed to k*ave strychnine lozenges al>out in 
the way of mine ; and if he V^rings them up untaught 
and untmined to earn their li\ni»g, he is doing his best to 
wslrict my freedom, by iucniHHing the but-den of taxation 
for the sujjjiort of gaols and workhouRed, wliich I have to 

pay. 

The higher the state o! civilimtion, the more com- 
plotely do ihe actions of one member of the social body 
influence all the rest, and the leas possible is it for any 
one man to do a wrong thing without interfering, more 
or lets, with the freedom of all hiH feUow-citizena. So 
that, even upon the narrowest Wew of the functions of 
the Slate, it must be admillul to have wider j>ower« than 
the advocates of the police theory arc disposed to admit. 

This leads to a criticism of Mr. Spencer's elaborate 
comparison of the body politic to the body physical, 
& comparison vitiated by the fact that " among the 
higher physiological organisms there is none which is 
developed by the conjunction of a number of primi- 
tively independent existences into a complete whole." 

The process of social organtMtion appears to be com- 
parable, not 90 much to the process of organic develop- 
ment, as to the syuthesis of the chemist, by which 
independent elements arc gradually built up into complex 
aggregations — -in which each element retains an inde- 
pendent individuality, thuugh held in subordination to 
the whole. 

It 18 permissible to quote a few more sentences 
from this address for the sake of their freshness, or 
as illustrating the writer's ideaa 

Discussing toleration, *' I cannot discover that 
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Locke fathers the pet doctrine of modem Liberalism, 
that the toleration of error is a good thing in itself, 
and to be reckoned among the cardinal virtues."^ 

Of Mr. Spencer's comparison of the State to a 
living body in the intereats of individualiBm : — 

I suppose it is miiversally agreed that it would he luc- 
loB and absurd for the State to attempt to promote friend- 
ship and sympathy l>etweeQ man and man directly. But 
I tee no reason why, if it be otherwise exixxiient, the 
State may nut do something towards* that end indirectly. 
For examjUCf I can conceive the exiateuce of an E&tablished 
Church which should be a blesciing to the community. A 
Church in whidi, week by week, 8ervit:€8 ahoiUd bo 
devoted, not to tlie iteration of al»tnu.t propoRitionR in 
theology, but to the betting bufure menV minds of an ideal 
of true, just, and jmre living; a place in wlnVh tho.-*B 
who are weary of the burden of daily carea fthouM tiud a 
monicnt's rest in thi^ conlemiilation of the higher life 
which is possible for all, though attained by so few ; a 
pJoce in which the man of Btrtfe and of businegd should 
have time to think how ;>mall, after all, are the rewards 
he covets compared willi peace and charity. Depend 
jlpon it, if such a Church existed, no one would seek to 
tabliah it. 

The sole order of nobility which, in my judgment, 
becomes a philosopher, is the rank which be holds in the 
eBtimation of his fellow-workers, who are the only com- 
petent judge* in such mattei-s. Newton and Cuvier 
lowered theinBclves when the one accepted an idle knight- 
hood, and the other betanii* a baron of the enipire. The 
great men who went to their gravcjt as Michael Faraday 
and George Grote seem to me to have understood the 
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dignity of knowle^^gc better when they decUuod all such 
meretricious trappiiigK. ^ 

The usual note of high pressure recurs in the 
fullowing letter, wntti'u to Chauk Darwin for liia new 
work, The Descent of Man^ and Sfsnud Selection. 

Jermtn Street, Feb. 20, 1871. 

My dear Darwiw — Best thanks for your new book, a 
copy of which 1 find awaiting me this morning. But I 
wish you would not bring your books out when I am so 
busy "with all sorts of things. You know I can't show 
niy face anj'where in society without having read them — 
and I coneider it too bad. 

No doubtj loo, it is full of suggestion^; just like that I 
have hit upon by chance at p. 212 of voLi., which con- 
tivcAa tbp i>eriodi(!ity of vital phenomena with antecedent 
conditions. 

Fancy lunacy, eta, coming out of the primary fact 
that one's Tith ancestor lived between tide-marks I I 
declare it's the grandest suggestion 1 have heanl of for an 

1 have been working like & horse for the last fortnight, 
with the fag end of inilucnza hanging about me — and I 
am imjiroving under the pj-oceaa, which shows what a 
good tonic work is. 

I shall try if I can't pick out from "Sexual Selection" 
6ome practical hint for the improvement of gutter-babicR, 
and bring in a resolution Ihercuiton at the School Board. 
— Ever youre faithfully, T. H. Hrxunr. 

' On the other hand, he thniiglit it right Rml proper for ofndaU, 
in Buicutific as iu other dej^artmetita, to iiccept such lianours, as 
giving llieiii ofTieiiU power aod status. In >ns own case, while 
refusing all i*itnplt titular honours, he accepted tbo Privy Conncillor- 
«hip, becaoH*. thnudh incidentally carrying a title, it was an ollico ; 
and an olBce in virtue of whicli a man nf science might, in tbenr>' 
«t leoAt, be called upon to act as responsible adviwr to Ibe Ooveni- 
Uunt, should tpectal occasion arise. 
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This year also saw the inception of a scheme for a 
series of science iirimors, under the joint editorship 
of Professors Hiixley, Eoscoe, and Balfour Stewart 
Huxley undertook the Introductory Primer, hut it 
progressed slowly owing to pressure of other work, 
and was not actually finished till 1880. 

26 Aaner Place, Jtrntf 29, 1871. 
Mt dbar Robcoe — If you could see the luiuutes of 
the Proceedings of the Aid to Science Commission, lite 
Contagious Diaeases Commi^ion and the School Boai-d (to 
mr nothing of a lecture to Schoolmasters every morning), 
I'you would forgive me for not having written to you 
before. 

But now that I have had a little time to look at it, I 
hnatcn to aay that your chemical primer appears to me to 
be admirable — ^jiwt what is wanti*d. 

1 encluee the sketch for my Primer primus. You will 

the bearing of it, rough as it ia When it toiiclics 

pon chemical matl^r», it would deal M-ilh them in a 

one rudimentary fashion than youra does, and only 

prepare the miuda of tlie tledgliiig;! for you. 

I send you a copy of the liiipurt of the Education 
Committee, the resolutions baaed on which I am now 

fdowly getting {lateed by our Board. Tlie adoption of (c) 
Among the ef««.-iitial (jubji^cts hn.ii, I hope, secured the 
future of Elementary Science in Loudon. Cannot you 
get aa much done in Manchester ?— Ever yours fftithfully, 
L T. H. Huxley. 

Sir Charles Lyell was now nearl}' 74 years old, and 
1 though he lived four years longer, age was beginning 
to tell even upon his \ngorons powers. A chance 
I meeting with him elicited the following letter: — 
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26 Abdry Place, Jaiy 30, 1871. 

My DBAa Dabwqi — I met Lyell in Waterloo Place 
to-day walklug with Corrick Moore— and allhough what 
you said the other day had prepared me, I was gitatly 
shocked at his appearanco, and still more at his speech. 
There is no doubt it is affcctod in the way you deacribe, 
and the fact gives me rery sad forebodings about him. 
The Fates send me a swift and speL^dy end whenever my 
time oomea. I think there is nothing so lamentable na 
the spectacle of the wreck of a once dear and vigorous 
mind ! 

1 am glad Frank cujoyed Uis viflit tn u& He it; a 
great favourite here, and 1 hope he will mwiL-retand that 
he is free of th^' house. It wae the greatest fun to see 
Jess and Mady * on their dignity with him. No more 
kiiiaing, I can i^i\l you. Mi^a Mady wan especially sublime. 

Six out of our seven children have the whoo ping-coughs 
Need I say therefore that the wife is enjoying herself? 

With beat regaxdij to Mrs. Darwin and your daughter 
(and allV-ctionate love to Polly} believe me — Ever youra 
faithfully, T. U. Uuxley. 

The purchase of the microscope, akeady referred 
to, was the subject of another letter to Dr. Dohrn, of 
which only the concluding paragraph about the School 
Board, is of general interest. Unfortunately the 
English microscope did uot turn out a success, as 
compared to the work of the Jena oi>Licians : this is 
the " optical Sadowa " of the becoud letter. 

I fancy from what you wrote to my wife that there 
has Ijeen some report of my doings about the School 
Board in Germany. So I send you the uiuuber of the 

' A^d 13 and 12 respectively. 
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Od^^mporary R/^icv} * for r)et«ml)er that you may see 
wfaftt line 1 havL* ii>jiliy Ukcii. Kauatiw on both sides 
abase me, so I think I mu£t be right 

When b this infernal war to come to an end ? I hold 
for Qermony as always, but I wish she would niaku peace. 
— With beet wishes for the New Year — Ever youre, 

T. U. Hdiley. 
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26 Abbbt Place, JiUy 7, 1871. 

Mt dear Dohrn — 1 liave received your packet, and 
I win take care that your Report i^ duly presented to 
the Association. But the " Happy Family " in general, 
myself in particular, are very sorry you cannot come 

Scotland. We had begun to count upon it, and the 
ildren are imnieasuxably disgaBted with the Insecta 
which will not lay their eggn at the right tiiue. 

You have become occliiuatised to my bud behaviour in 
the matter of correspoinience, so I shall not apologise for 
being iu arrear. 1 have been frightfully hard-worked 
with two Knyal Conimissions and the SeJiool Board all 
tting at once, but I am none the worse, and thiiigH are 
tting into shape — wliich is a eatisfaotion for one's 
trouble. I look forward hopefully towards getting back 
to my ordinary work next year. 

Your penultimate letter was very interesting to me, 
but Uie glimpses into your new views which it affords 
are very tantalising — and I want more. What you say 
about the development of the Amnion in your last letter 
Btill more nearly brought ''Douner und Blitz t" to my 
lips — and I shall look out anxiously for your new facta. 
lankester tells me you have been giving lectures on your 
riew& I wish I had been there to hear. 

He ifi helping me as Demonstrator in a course of in- 
Btroction in Biology whioh I am giving to Schoobnastere 
— with the view of converting them into scieniifio 

^ Oontoiuiiiff hi* arUcle oo " Tb« School Boards," etc. 
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miasionaries to convert the Christian Heathen of these 
i^nds to the tme faith. 

I am afraid tbaL tlie English microecope turned out to 
be by no means worth the money and trouble you bestowed 
upon it But the glorj* of such an optical Sadowa should 
count for something ! I wish that you would get your 
Jena man to supply rac with one of his beat objectives if 
the price is not ruinous — 1 shoidd like to compare it with 
my -jV in. of Ro«i ^ 

AH onr childrun but Jossie have the whooping-cough 
— Pertussis ^ — I don't know your German name for it 
It is distressing cTioiigh for theni, but, I think, still worse 
for I heir mother. However, tliere are uu serious symptoms, 
and I ho])e the change of air will set thcim right 

They all join with me in beat wiinhea and regrets that 
you are not coiuiiig. "Won't you change your mind ? 
We start on July 3l8t — Ever your* faithfully, 

T. n. HCXLHY. 

The summer holiday of 1871 was spent at St. 

Andrews, a place rather laborious of approach at 

that time, with all the impedimenta of a large and 

young fttinily, but chosen on account of its nearness 

to Edinburgh, where the British Association met 

that year. I well remember the night journey of 

some ten or eleven hours, the freshness of the early 

morning at Edinburgh, the hasty excursion with my 

father up the hill from tlie station as far as the old 

High Street Tho return journey, however, was 

made easier by the kindneiss of Dr. Matthews Duncan, 

who put up the whole family for a nighty so as to 

break the journey. 

* In tbis connection it ma^ be noted that bo himself invented 
a combination microscope for laboratory use, still umilu by Crouoli 
the optician. {Sw Journ. Quec&eU Micr. Olttb^ vol. v. p. 144.) 
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"We stayed at Castlemouut, now belonging to 
Mis6 Patou, just opposite the ruined castle. Among 
other visitors to St. Andrews known to my father 
were Professors Tait and Cnim Brown, who inveigled 
liiin into making trial of the " Royal and Ancient " 
game, which then, as now, was the staple resource 
of the famous little city. I have a vivid recollection 
of his being hopelessly bunkered thi-ee or four holes 
from home, and can testify that he bore the moral 
itmin with more than usual calm as compared with 
the generality of golfers. Indeed, despite his 
naturally quick tem])or and his four years of naval 
service at a time when, perhaps, the traditions of a 
^former generation had not wholly died out, he had a 
^Bpecial aversion to the use of expletives ; and the 
^RdNDcasional appearance of a strong word in his letters 
"inuBt be put down to a simply literary use which he 
would have studiously avoided in conversation. A 
curious physical result followed the vigour with 
which he threw himself into the unwonted recreation. 
For the last twenty years his only physical exercise 
had been walking, and now his arms went black and 
blue under the musculai* strain, as if they had been 
bruised. 

■ But the holiday wa.s by no means spent entirely 
in recreation. One week was devoted to the British 
Association ; another to the examination of some 
interesting fossils at Elgin ; while the last throe 
weeks were occupied in writing two long articles, 
[•'Mr. Darwin's Critics," and the address entitled 
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"Administrative Nihilism" referred to above (p. 52), 
aa well as a review of Dana's Orinotds, The former, 
which ajipeared in the Contemporary HeiHeic for 
November (CulL Ess, ii, 120-187) was a review of (1) 
Contrihitums to the Theory of Natural Sekciwn^ by A. 
R. Walluce, (2) llie Genesis of Species^ by St. George 
Mivart, F.R.S., and (3) an article in the Qnarltdy for 
July 187 If on Darwin's Descent of Man. 

"I am Darwin's buli-dog," he once said, and the 
Quarterly Beviewer^s treatment of Darwin, " alike 
unjust and unbecoming," provoked him into immediate 
action. *'I am about sending you," he writes to 
Haeckel on Nov. 2, "a little review of some of 
Dai-win's tritics. The dogia have been barking at his 
heels too much of late." Apart from this stricture, 
however, he notes the "happy change" which "has 
come over Mr, Darwin's critics. The mixture of 
ignorance and insolence which at first characterised 
a large proportion of the attacks with which he was 
assnilcd, is no longer the sad distinction of anti- 
Darwinian criticism." Notes too *' that, in a dozen 
years, the Origin of Species has worked a3 complete a 
revolution in biological science as the Priticxpia did in 
astronomy — and it has done so, because, in the words 
of Helmhnltz, it contains *an essentially new creative 
thought.'" 

The essay is particularly interesting as giving 
evidence of his skill and knowledge in dealing with 
psychology, as against the Quarterly Bmeitcr, and 
even with such an unlikely subject as scholastic 
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metaphysics, so that, by an odd turn of events, he 
aplieared in the novel character of a defender of 
Catholic orthodo^cy against an attempt from within 
thdt Church to prove that ita teachings have in 
reality always been in harmony with the requirements 
of modern science. For Mr. Mivart, while twitting 
the generality of men of science with their ignorance 
of the real doctrines of his church, gave a reference 
to the Jesuit theologian Suarez, the latest great 
representative of scholasticism, as following St 
Augustine iu asserting, not direct^ but derivative 
creation, that is to say, evolution from primordial 
matter endued with certain powers. Startled by 
this statement, Huxley investigated the works of the 
learned Jesuit, and found not only that Mr. Mivart'a 
reference to the Metaphysical Disputations was not to 
tlio point, but that in the "TracLutus de opere sex 
Dierum," Suarez expressly and emphatically rejects 
this doctriae and reprehends Augustine for asserting it 

By great good luck (lio wiitea to Darwin from St 
Andrews) there is an excellent lil-rary hor<;, with a good 
copy of Suarex, in a dozcD big fijliu^. Amuiig tlic*fte I 
dived, to the great aatonishnient. of tlu* lihrami^ and 
lotiking into them as *'tlje careful robin eyes the rk'lvei-'a 
toil " (cid^ TdylU), I carried otf the two venerable claapod 
volumes which were moot prouiising. 

So I have come out in the new character of a defender 
of Catholic orthodoxy, and ujiwl Mivart out of the mouth 
of his own prophet 

Darwin himself was more than pleased with the 
article, and wrote cnLhusiasticatly (sec Lije and 
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LetterSi iii. 148-150). A few of his generous words 
may be quoted to show the rate at which he valued 
his fricnd'E championship. 

What a wonderful man you are to fjrapple with those 
old metajthyaico-divinity l)Ookt>. . . . The iHiiiduhim is 
now swinging agaitiat our side, but I feci jKwitive if will 
soon tiwing the olLer way ; and no mortal man will do 
hnlf aa luuch as you in giving it a start in ihu right 
diiettion, Oi* yuu did al the first commenoement 

And again, after " mounting climax on climax," 
ho continues: — " I mast tell you what Hooker said 
to me a few yeai's ago, *When I read Huxley, I 
feel quit-e infantile in inteDect.'" 

This sketch of what constituted his holiday — 
and it was not very much busier than many another 
ludiday^may possibly suggest what his busy time 
must have been like. 

Till the end of the year the immense amount of 
work did not apparently tell upon him. He rejoiced 
in it. In December he remarked to his wife that 
with all his diiferent irons in the fire, he had never 
felt his mind clearer or his vigour greater. Within 
a week he broke down quite suddenly, and could 
neither work nor think. He refers to this in the 
following letter : — 

jKltMVN SXIIKBT. Dtc 22, 1871. 

My deab JoBJOfT — You are certainly improving. 

As a practitioner in the nse of cold atoel myself, I have 

rejid your letter in to-day'a A'iiturc, " mit Ehrfurcht imd 

Bewuadcrnng." And the best evidence of the greatoesB 
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of your achieTemt-nt is tliat it extracts i\m cx]}i'Ge»ion of 
admiratiuu from a, poor devil whoso l>rainB and body arc 
in a colloid Btatc, and who is off to Brighton for a day 
or two this aftfruoon. 

God btj with ihec, my bod, and atrengtheii the content* 
of Ihy gall-bladdur ! -Ever thine, T. U. HuxLBT. 

P^. — Seriously, I am glad that at lost a protest has 
been raised against the process of anonynious self-praJBC 
to which our friend irf given. I »iK)ke to Smith the 
other day about that dose of it in the " Quarierltj" article 
on S])irit-rapping. 
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DysPKPSlA, that most distressing of maladies, had 
laid firm bold upon him. He was compelled to take 
entire rest for a time. But his first holiday produced 
no lasting effect, and in the summer he was again 
very ilL Then the worry of a troublesome lawsuit 
in connection with the building of his new house 
intensified Loth bodily illness and mental depression. 
He had great fears of being saddled with heavy costs 
at the moment when he was least cajKible of meeting 
any new expense — hardly able even to afford another 
much-needed spell of rest But in his case, as in 
others, at this critical moment the circle of fellow- 
workers in science to whom he was bound by ties of 
friendship, resolved that he should at least not lack 
the means of recovery- In their name Charles 
Darwin wrote him the following letter, of which it 
is difficult to say whether it does more honour to 
him who sent it or to him who received it :— 
6a 
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or : 

' tl 
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DOWy. BCCKKKBAM, KK5T, 

^pril 23, 1873. 
Mt pear Huxr.ET — 1 havo been aak»1 by eome of 
your frienda (eighteen in number) to inform you that 
tliey hare placed throngh Bobarta, Lubbock & Com(>any, 
cbe sum of £2100 to your account at your bankers. We 
hare done thiB to enable yon to get such complete rest as 
you may require for the re-establiehment of your health ; 
and in doing tliie we are convinced that wc act for the 
public interest, aa vrell as in accordance with our nioet 
eameet deeiree. Let me a^ure you that we arc all your 
warm penonal friends, and that there ia not a stranger 
or mere acquaintance amongst ii& If you could have 
rd what was said, or could have read what was, aa I 
lieve, our inmost thought^s you wi>uM know that wc 
1 feel towards you, a» we should to an honoured and 
nch loved brother. I am sure that you will return 
this feeling, and mtIII therefore be glad to give us the 
opportunity of aiding you in some degree, as this will 
In a happineaB to us to the last day of our live& Let 
add that our plan occurred to several of your friends 
i nearly the same time and quite independeutty of one 
another. — My dear Huxley, your affectionate friend, 

Chables Dabwin, 



It was a poignant moment. " What have I done 
to deserve thial" he exclaimed. The relief from 
anxiety, so generously proffered, entirely overcjimo 
him; and for the first time, he allowed himself to 
confess that in the long struggle against ill-health, ho 
had been beaten ; but, aa he said, only enough to 
teach him humility. 

His first trip in search of health was in 1872, 
when be obtained two mouths' leave of abeence, and 
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propured ti3 go to the Mediterranean. His lectures 
to women on Physiology at South Kensington were 
taken over by Dr. Michael Foster, who hud alreafly 
acted as his substitute in the Fullorian course of 
1868. But even on this cniise after health ha was 
not altogether free from business. The stores of 
biscuit at Gibraltar and Malta were infested with a 
small grub and its cocoons. Complaints to the home 
authorities were met by the answer that the stores 
were prepared from the purest materials and sent 
out perfectly free from the pest. Discontent among 
the men was growing serious, when he was requested 
by the Admiralty to investigate the nature of the 
grub and the best means of preventing its ravages. 
In the end he found that the biscuits were packed 
within range of stocks of newly arrived, unpurified 
cocoa, from which the eggs were blown into the 
stores while being packed, and there hatched out. 
Thereafter the packing was done in another place 
and the complaints ceased. 

Jan. 3, 1872. 

My dear Dohrk — It in true enough that I am some- 
what ** erkriiakl," though beyond general weariiicaB, 
incapacity and disgust with thiugs iu general, I do not 
precisely know what is the matter with nie. 

Unwilliiigly, I begin to Buapect that I overworked 
mviself loat year. Doctors talk seriously to me, and 
declare that all sorts of wonderful tliingB will happen if 
I do not take gome more elficient rest than I have had 
for a long time. My wife adds her quota of perennaion 
and admonition, until I realty begin to think I must do 
something, if only to have peace 
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What if I were to come and look you np in Naploa, 
Bomewhere in February, ob ooon aa my lectures are over Y 

The ^ one-plate system " might cure me of my incesani 
dyspeptic nausea. A detestable grub— larva of Epkestta 
tiatella — has been devoiiiing Her MajeHt/a stores of 
biscuits at Oibraltar. I have had to look into bis origin, 
liistury, and best way of cii-cuinventing him — and maybe 
1 fihall visit Gibraltar and perhaps Malta. In that case, 
you will see me turn up some of these days at the Palaito 
Tor Ionia. 

Herbert Spencer has written a friendly attack on 
** AdminisLrattve KihiliamV' which I will mend you ; in 
the Bame number of the Fortnightly there is an absurd 
epicene splutter on the same Bubject by Mill's step- 
daughter, Mine Helen Taylor. I intended to publish the 
jiapor separately, with a note about Spencer's criticism, 
but I have had no energy nor faculty to do anything 
lately. 

Tell Lankeeter, with best reganis, that I believe tlie 
teAching of teaohera in 1872 \a arranged, and that I sliall 
look for his help in due cuurse. 

The '* Happy family" have bad the mcaflles since yon 
saw theni, but they are well again. 

I write in Jennyn Street, so they cannot send 
otherwise there would be a chorus from them 
the wife of good wiahet) and kind remembrancea — 
Ever yours, T. H. Htrxuer. 

He left Southampton on January 11, in the Malla, 
On tho I6th, he notes in his diary, "I was up just in 
time to see the great portal of the Mediterranean 
well. It was a lovely morning, and nothinj; conkl be 
grander than Ape Hill on one side and the liock on 
the other, looking like great lions or sphinxes on 
each side of a gateway." 

The morning after his arrival he breakfasted with 
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Admiral Hornby, who sent him over to Tangier in 
the Helicon^ giving tho Bishop of Gibraltar a passage 
at the same time. This led him to note down, 
*' How tho Daval men love Baxter and all his works." 
A letter from Dr. Hooker to Sir John Hay ensured 
him a moat hospitable welcome, though continual 
rain spoiled his excursions. On the 21st he returned 
to Gribraltar, leaving three days later in the Nyanza 
for Alexandria, which was reached on Febniaxy 1. 
At that "muddy hole*' ho landed in pouring rain, 
and it was not till he reached Cairo the following 
day that ho at last got into his longed-for sunshine. 

Seeing that three of his eight weeks had been 
spent in merely getting to sunshine, his wife and 
doctor conspired to apply for a third month of leave, 
which was immediately granted, so that he was able 
to accept the invitation of two friends to go with 
them up the Nile as far as Assouan in that most 
restful of conveyances, a dahabieh. 

Cairo more than answered his expectations. He 
stayed here till the 13lh, mnking several excursions 
in company with Sir W. Gregory, notably to Boulak 
Museum, where he particularly notes the "man with 
ape" from Memphis; and, of course, the pyramids, 
of which ho remai'ks that Cephren's is cosed at the 
top with limestone, not granite. His notebook and 
sketch-book show that he was equally interested in 
archaeology, in the landscape and scenes of everyday 
life, and in the peculiar geographical and geological 
features of the county. His first impression of the 
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Delta was its resemblance to Belgium ami Lincoln- 
shire. He has sections and desciiptions of the 
Mokatta hill, and tho windmill ntound, with a general 
panorama of the surrounding country and an explana- 
tion of it. He remarks at Memphis how the unbumt 
brick of which the mounds are made up had iu many 
places become reniamui into a stratified deposit — dis- 
tinguishable from Nile mud chiefly by the pottery 
fragments^and notes the boaring of this fact on the 
Cairo mounds. It is the same on his trip up the 
Nile ; he jots down the geology whenever opportunity 
offered ; remarks, as indication of tho former height 
of the nver, a high mud-bank beyond Kdfou, and 
near Assouan a pot-hole in the granite fifty feet 
above the present level. Ffero ia a detailed deacnp- 
tion of the tomb of Aahiues; there a river-scene 
beside the pyramid of Meitlum ; or vivid sketches of 
vulture and jackal at a meal in the desert, the jackal 
in possession of the carcass, the vultiU'O impatiently 
waiting his good pleasure for the last scraps ; of the 
natives working at the endless shadoofs j of a group 
of listeners around a professional story-teller — un- 
finished, for he was observed sketching them. 

Egypt left a profound impression upon him. His 
artistic delight in it apart, the antiquities and geology 
of the country were a vivid illustration to his trained 
eye of the history of man and the influence upon 
him of the Burrounding coimtiy, the link between 
geography and history. 

He left behind him for a while a most unexpected 
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memorial of his visit. A friend not long after going 
to the pynimids, was delighted to find himself tlius 
adjure*! by a donkey-boy, who tried to cut out his 
rival with "Not him donkey, sah ; him donkey bad, 
sah ; my donkey good; my donkey 'Fesaor-uxley 
donkey, sah." It ap]>cai-s that the Cairo donkey- 
baj's have a way of naming their animals after 
celebrities whom they have borne on their backs. 

Wliile at ThcboSj on his way down the river again, 
he received news of the death of tho second son of 
Matthew Arnold, to •whom he wrote the following 
letter : — 

TRRBBa, JiS^reh 10, 1872. 

Mt DEAR AiiNOi-n — T caimot teU you how shocked 
I wfLs to aee iii the [>aperB we received yesterday tho 
a tmoun cement of the terrihle blow which has fallen 
upon Mrs. Arnold and yourself. 

Yonr poor l>oy looked sueh a fine manly fellow the 
last time I saw him, when we dined at your house, that 
I had to read the paragraph over and over again before 
I could bring inyflelf to believe what I rftifl. And it is 
Buch a griyyoiw ojieniug of a wound hardly yet healed 
that I hardly dare to think of the grief which must have 
bowed down Mrs. Arnold and yourself. 

I hardly know whether I do well in writing to you. 
If such ti-ouKli' befell me there are very few people in the 
world from \>liuia I could U?ar tveii t^yiii^iathy — but you 
would be one of tht'm, and therefnre I hope that you 
will forgive a cuiidoleiioe whicli will reach you bo lat« as 
to disturb rathtr than soothe^ for tlie .sakfc of the hearty 
alfection which dictatctt it 

My wife lifw told nie of the very* kind letter you wrote 
her. I was thoroughly broken down when I left England, 
and did not get muoh better until I fell into tho utter 
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aod al«olute laziness of daliabich life. A month of that 
hiLe coni]>Ietely met lue up. 1 urn at* well as ever ; and 
though very graU'ful to Old Nile for all tlmt he hait done 
for me — not Jeast for a whole universe of new thoughta 
and picturee of life — I begin to feel ptrongly 
'the need of a world of men for me.' 

But I am not going to overwork myself again. Pray 
make my kindest remembrances to Mr& Arnold, and 
Indievc me, always youra very failhfuUy, 

T. H. Huiusr. 

Leaving Assouan on March 3, and Cairo on the 
18th, he returned by way of Messina to Naples, 
taking a day at Catania to look at Etna. At Naples 
he found his friend Dohm was absent, and his place 
fts host was filled by his father. Vesuvius was 
ascended, Fozzuoli and Pompeii visited, and two days 
spent in Eome. 

HoTBt DK Orani>k Bbetaonb, Kaplxs, 
March 81, 1872. 
My deab TvimAiiL — Your vary welcome letter did 
not reach me until the 18lh of March, when I rotnrDW^I 
to C^iro from my ex[H.'ditiou to Assouan. Like Johnny 
Gilpin, I "little thoiiglit, when I set out, of running auch 
a rig" ; but while at Cairo I fell in with Ossory of the 
Athenaeum, and a very pleasant fellow, Charles Ellis, who 
liad taken a dahabieh, and were alK>ut to start up the 
Nile. Tliey invited me to taku pousesKton of a vacant 
third cabin, and I accepted their lnwpitality, with the 
intention of going as far as Tbeliei? and returning on my 
own ho«jk- But when we got to Thebes I found there 
was no getting away again without much more eipotiure 
and fatigue than I felt jui^tirieiJ in ftkcing juat then, and 
as my frienfU showed no. disptisiLion to be rid of me, I 
stuck to the boat, and only left them on the return 
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voyage at Rodu, which is the terminus of the roilwaj, 
about 150 miles from Cairo. 

We had an unufually quick journey, as I was little 
more than a month away from Cairo, and as my 
companions made themselves very agreeable, it was very 
pleaaant I was not particularly well at first, but by 
d^rees the utter rest of this "always afternoon" sort of 
life did its work, and I am as well and vigorous now bb 
ever I was in my life. 

I should have been home within a fortnight of the 
time I had originally fixed. This would liave been ample 
time to have enabled me to fultil alt the engagements I 
had ma<]y before starting ; and Donnelly had given mo to 
understand that *' My Lords " would not trouble their 
heads about my stretching my official leave. Nevertheless 
I was very glad to find the otKcial extension (which wa« 
the effect of my wife^e and your and Bencc Jonea'a friendly 
conspiracy) awaiting me at Cairo. A rapid journey fiome 
vid Brindisi might have rattled my braiua back into the 
colloid stAte in which they were when I left England. 
Looking back through the past six months I begin to see 
Lliat I have had a narrow escape from a bad brcakdowSi 
an<l I am fvdl of good resolutions. 

As tbo firet-fruit of thwie you see tliat I have given 
up the School Boartl, and I mean to keep clear of all that 
semi-political work hereafter. I see that Sandou (whom 
I met at Alexandria) and Miller have followod my 
example, and that Lord Lawrence is likely to go. What 
a skedaddle ! 

It seems very hard to escape, however. Since my 
arrival here, on t<iking up the 2S.'mes 1 saw a paragraph 
about the Lord Rectorahip of St Andrews. After 
euumerating a lot of candidates for that huuour, the 
paragraph concluded, "But we imderstand that at present 
Professor Iluxley has the best chance." It is really too 
bad if any one has Ixicn making use of my name without 
my permission. But 1 dun't know what to do about itb 
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t had h&lf a mind to write to TuUoch to teU him that 1 
can't and won't take any euch otlice, but I should look 
rather foolish if he re{>ULxi that it waa a mere newspaper 
report, and that nobody intended to put me up. , 

Egypt interested me profoundly, but I muat reserve 
Uie tale of all I did and saw ther^j for word of month. 
From Alexandria I weat to Kfesgina, and thence made an 
excursion along tlie lovely Sicilian coast to Catania and 
Etna. The old giant was half corered with snow, and 
this fact, which would have tempted you to go to the 
top, stopped me. Bat I went to the Val del Bove, 
whence all the great lava etreama have tlow^t For thu last 
two oenturiee, and feai§ted my eyes with its rugged 
grandeur. From Messina I came on here, and had the 
great good fortune to find VcFuvius in eruption. Before 
this fact the viiiiou of t<uod Beuce Jones forbidding much 
exertion vanished into tliiu air, and uu TLut^diiy up 1 
went in company with Ray Lankeater and uy friend 
Dohru's father, Dohm hiuu^elf being unluckily away. 
We had a glorioos day, and did not descend till late at 
night The great crater was not very active, and con- 
tented itself with throwing out great clouds of steam and 
volleys of red -hot stones now and then. These were 
thrown towards the Bouth-west aide of the cone, so that it 
was practicable to walk all round the northern and eastern 
Up, and look down into the Hell Gate. 1 wished you were 
there to enjoy the eight as much as I did No lava was 
iaauing &oni the great crater, but on thu north side of 
this, a little way below the top, an independent cone had 
established itself as the most charming little pocket- 
volcano imaginable. It could not have been more than 
100 feet high, and at the toj) was a crater not more than 
six or seven feet across. Out of this, with a noise exactly 
resembling a blast furnace and a slowly -working high 
pressure steam engine combined, issued a violent torrent 
of steam and fragments of semi-fluid lavn as big as one's fist, 
and sometimes bigger. These shot up sometimes as much as 
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100 feet, and then fell down on the sides of the little 
crater, whioli could be approached within fifty feet with- 
out any danger. As darkness set in, the spectacle was 
moet atimnge. The fiery stream found a lurid reflection 
in the fllowly-drifting steam cloud, which overhung it, 
while the red-hot etoneB which shot through the cloud 
ahone strangely beside the quiet stars in a moonlt^BS sky. 

Not from the top of this cinder cone, but from its aide, 
a couple of hundred feet down, a stream of lava ifisued. 
At first it was not more than a couple of feet wide, but 
whellier from receiving acceBmons or merely from the 
difftTtnt form of slope, it got wider on iU journey down 
to the Atrio del Cavallo, a thousand feet below. The 
slope immediately l»elow the exit must liave been near 
fifty, but the lava did not flow quicker than very thick 
treacle would do under like drcumatancpA And there 
were plenty of freshly cooled lava atreauia about, inclined 
at angles far greater than thope wliich that learned 
Academician, Klie de Beaumont, declared to !» possible. 
Naturally I was ashamed of these im])crtinent lava 
currents, and felt inclined to call ihem "lAvea mousseiwei''^ 

Courage, my friend, beliold land I I know you love 
my handwriting. I am off to Rome to-day, and this 
day-week, if all goes well, I shall be under my own roof- 
tree again. In fact I liope to reach Ixindon on Saturday 
evening. It will be joUy to see your face again. — Ever 
yours faithfully, T. H. Hdxlbt. 

My beet reiuexubraiicea to Hiiet if you eee him before 
Ida 
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My father reached homo on April 6, eunburnt and 
bearded almost beyond recognition, but not really 
well, for aa soon as he bogiin work again in London, 

^ li!li« dc Beaumont **vi sxdd to bare 'damned himself tu ever- 
luting faiDe ' by iavcotiu^ the oickuiuiio of ' la Mcietitx vunutaanU ' 
for BvDlationi<an." See Li/e f(f Daruriti^ IL 18fi. 
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his old enemy returned. Early hours, the ayoid&nce 
of society and societies, an hourd riding before st&n- 
ing at nine for South Kensington, wei-o all useleBS ; 
the whole year was poisoned until a special diet 
prescribed by Dr. (afterwards Sir) Andrew Clark, 
followed by another trip abroad, effected a cure. I 
remember his saying once that he learned by sad 
experience that such a holiday as that in Egypt was 
no good for him. What he really required was 
mountain air and plenty of exercise. The following 
letters fill up the outline of this period : — 

26 AnniY Plack, May 20» 1872. 
Mr DEAB DoHBN — I suppose that you are now l>acik 
in Naples, perambulating tlie Chiaja, and looking ruefully 
on the accumulation of ashes on the foundations of the 
aquarium ! Tlie papers, at any rate, tell us that the 
aafaes of Vesuvius hare fallen abundantly at Naplen, 
Moreover, that abominable mimidpality is sure to have 
made the eruption an excuse for all tKn-m of delays. May 
the gods give you an extra share of Umper and patience I 
What an unlucky dog our poor Ray is, to go and get 
fever when of all times in the world's history he should 
not have had it. However, I hear he ia better and on 
hia way home. I hope he will be well enough when he 
returns not only to get his FeUowsliip, but to help me in 
my achoolmaster work in June and July. 

I waH greatly di^usted to mii« yuu in Naples, but it 
was something to find your father instead. What a 
vigorous genial youngster of threescore and t«n he i& i 
declare I felt quite aged beside him. We had a glorioiiB 
day on Vesuvius, and behaved very badly by leaving him 
at the inn for I do not know how many hours, while we 
wauflered about the cone. But hf^ had a very charming 
young lady for couipauiou, and puatiibly had the heal of 
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it I am very sorry that at the last I went off in a 
hurry without saying " Good-bye " to him, bat I dcairol 
lAukefiter to explain, and I am sure he vriU hare 
sympathised with my anxiety to Boe Rome. 

I returned, thinking myself very well, but a bad fit of 
dyspepsia seized me, and I found niysclf obliged to be 
very idle and very careful of mysolf — neither of wliich 
things are to my taste. But I am right again now, and 
hope to have no more backalidlnga However, I am 
afraid I may not be able to attend the Brighton meeting. 
In which case you will have to pay us a visit, wherever 
we may be — where, we have not yet made up our minds, 
but it will not be so fur as St. Andrews. 

Now for a piece of busineas. Tlie new Governor of 
Ceylon is a friend of mine, and is proposing to set up a 
Natural History Museum in Ceylon. He wants a curator 
— Bome vigorous fellow with plenty of knowledge and 
power of organiaation who will make use of his great 
opportunities. He tells me he thinks he can start him 
with £350 a year (and a house) with possible increase to 
£400. I do not know any one here who would answer 
the purpose. Can you recommend me auy one? If you 
can, let me know at once, and don't take so long in 
writing to me as 1 have been in writing to yo^u 

I await the "Prophecies of the Holy Antoniufl"* 
anxioualy. Like the Jews of old, I come of an unlieliev- 
ing generatiun, and need a sign. The bread and the oil, 
also the chamber in the wall shall not fail the prophet 
when he comes in August : nor Donuer and Blit7.e» either. 

I leave the rest of the spaoe for the wife. — Ever yours, 

T. H. a 

The following is in reply to a jest of Dr. Dohm's 
— who was still a baclielor — upon a friend's unusuiil 
sort of offering to a young la<ly. 

* Uis work oil the davel»pm«iit of the Artluropoda or Spider tamHy, 
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I suspected the love affair you speak of, and t.lmught 
the young dameel very attractive. I suppose it will come 
to nothing, even if he be disposed to add his hand to the 
iron and quinine, in the next present he offers. . . . 
And, oh my Dipgence, happy in a tub of arthropwloua 
Entwickeliuig^eschtchLe,^ de^ipise not beefsteaks, nor wives 
either. They also are good. 



Jkkhts Strezt, Jwu 5, 1872. 

My dear Dohrn — I have written to the Governor of 
Ceylon, and endose^l the first half of your letter to me to 
him a> he understands High Dutch. I have told him 
that the best thing he am do is to write to you at Nnplcs 
and tell you lie will be very happy to see you as soon as 
you can come. And t}iat if you do come you will give 
him the best possible advice about hiA nitii>eum, and let 
him have no rest until he has given you a biLu for a 
loological station. 

I have no doubt you will get a letter from hiui in 
three weeks or so. His name is Gregory, and ynn will 
find him a good-humoured acute man of the world, with 
a very great general interest in scientific Eind artistic 
matters. Indeed in art I believe he is a considerable 
eonnoiaaeur. 

I am very grieved to hear of your father's serious 
illnees. At his age cerebral attacks are twrious, and when 
we spent so many plejwant hours t<igether at Naples, he 
seemed to have an endless store of vigour — very much 
like his son Anton. 

What put it into your liead that I bad any doubt of 
your power of work i I am ready to believe that yon 
are Hydra in the matter of heads and Kriareus in the 
matter of lionds. 

... If you go to Ceylon I shall expect you to come 
back by way of England. It's the shortest route any- 
where from India, though it may not look so on the map. 



* BiHory t^ LeoeUpmenL 
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How am I ? Oh, getting along and juEt keeping the 
devil of dyspepsia at arm's Ifcuglh. Tljt wife and other 
ijitimlM-rH of the U. K. arc well, and would send you 
fjrootiiiga if ihey knew I was writing to you. — Ev^r yours 
faithfully. T. H, Huxlbt. 

A littlo later Von Willemoes Suhm ("why the 
deuce does he have auch a long name, instead of a 
handy monoayllablo or dissyllable like Dohrn or 
Huxley?") was recommended for the post. Ho 
afterwards was one of the scientific staff of the 
Challenger, and died during the voyage. 
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MORTBOK, NEAR BAKKSTArt.K, KORTH DrVON. 

AtUf. b, IB 72. 
My bbab Dohbn— I trust you have not been veiy 
wroth with mc for luy loug delay in answering your last 
letter. For the last nix weeka I have l»een very busy 
lecturing daily to a liatch of schfjol masters, and looking 
after their practical instruction in the laboratory which 
the Govemnicnt has, at last, given ma In tlie " intervals 
of business'^ 1 have been taking my share in a battle 
which has been raging between my friend Hooker of Kew 
and his official chiel . . . And moreover I have just had 
strength enough to get my duily work done and no more, 
and everything that could be put ott has gone to the 
wall. Three days ago, the " Happy Family,*" bag and 
baggage, came to thia remote comer, where I propose to 
take a couple of months' entire rest — and put myself in 
order for next winter's campaign. It is a little village 
five miles from the nearest town (which is Ilfracombe), 
and our house is at the liead of a ravine running down to 
the m&. Our XmcVa are turned to England and our faces 
to America with no land that I know (if between. The 
aiunLiy about is beautiful, and if you will come we will 
put you up at the UttU Inxi, and show you something 
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better than even Swanage. There are slight difficnltics 
about the conimii^sanat, bnt tliat is the Haiififran's 
bOBUienB, and not mine. At the worst, liread, egg?, nulk, 
and rabbits are certain, and the ^x^t from Ixmdon takes 
two days ! 

MoRTaoE, Ilfiucohbe, X. Devon, 
Avff. 23, 1872. 

Mv DEAR WniRLwrim — I promise you all my books, 
past> present, and to come for the Aiiuarinm. The liest 
pftrt about them is that they will not take up much 
JTOom. Ask for Owen's by all means ; " Faa est eLiam ab 

te doceri." I am verj' glad you have got the British 
tion publications, aa it will be a good precedent 

the Boyal Society. 

Have you talked to Hooker about marine botany '/ 
He may be able to help you as eoou as X. the accursed 
jackaaies sit upon bin graadiuother'e grave, as we 
y iu the East) leaves him alone. 

It is hatel'ul tliat you should be in England without 
Breiog UB, and for the first time I lament a.»uiing here. 
The children howlwl in chorus when tlii.*y heanl that you 
oould not come. At this momuLLt the wholu tribe and 
their mother have gone to the sea, and I mnst answer 
your letter before the poet goes out, which it doea here 
about half an hour aiter it comes in, — Ever youra very 
fiiithfnlly, T. H. Huxi-et. 

In 1872 Huxley was at length enabled to establish 
in his regular classes a system of science teaching 
baaed upon laboratory work by the students, which 
he had long felt to l>e the only true method. It 
involved the verification of every fact by each 
student, and was a training in scientific method even 
more than in scientific fact. Had circumstances only 
permitted, the new epoch in biological teaching 

VOU II G 
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might have boon antedated by many years. But, as 
he says in the preface to the Pmctxml Biology, 1875 — 

Practical work waei forbidduii by the limitationa of 
Bpace in the Viuildiiig in Jerrujra Street, which possessed 
no room ftpplia'ibli? to the j)ur[io9c of a laboratory, and I 
was obligetl to content myself, for many ymrB, with what 
seemed the next best thing, namely, as full au exposition 
a8 1 could give of the chai-aclers of certain plants and 
animal^ wlooted as tyi>e8 of vegetahlu and auimal organis- 
ation, by way of Intrcxluction to syHtematic zoology and 
palooDtology. 

There was no laboratory work, but he wotild show 
an experiment or a dissection during the lecture or 
perhaps for a few minutes after, when the audience 
crowilcd roiind the lecture talile. 

The opjK>rtunity came in 1871. As he afterwards 
improfisod upon the great city companiea in reganl to 
technical education, the teachin;; of science through- 
out the country turned upon the 6vi])ply of trained 
toacheiB, The part to be played by elementary 
science under the Education Act of 1870, added 
urgency to the question of proper tciiching. With 
this in view, he organised a course of instruction for 
those who had been preparing pupils for the examina- 
tions of the Science and Art Department^ "scientific 
missionaries," as he described them to Dr. Dohrn. 

Id the promotion of the pi*uclical teaching of biology 
(writes the late Jeffery Parker, Nat. Sci. viii. 49), Huxley's 
aervioea can liaiiUy be overestimated. BotanialA had 
always been in the habit of di»-lrilmting ilowcRi to their 
students, which Lhey could diabect or not in liiey chose; 
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E-^iaiiinal bUiuIogy uas tAUglit in atany coUegus under the 
name of practical phyBiology ; and at Oxford on excellent 
ery^cm of zoulugicol work had been estahlibhed by tho late 
ProfesBor Rolleslon.' But the bioh)gical kboratory, a& it 
is now understood, may !« aaid to date from aliont 1870, 
when Huxley, with the co-oijeration of Prufeesore Foster, 
EuthL-rfoni, lAuke«ter, Martin, and others,* hiJd short 
sninuier cladtt^* for ecienco teachers at Soutli Ki.'nHington, 
the dmly work consisting of an hour's lecture followed by 
four hours' laboratory work, in wliicli the Bliidents veritied 
for themaelvea £ictfi which they hnd hitherto heard about 
aitd taught to their unfortunate pupiU from books alone. 
The naive astonishment and delight of the more intelligent 
among them wa» sometimes almost patlietic One clergy> 
luau, who had for years conducted classes in pliysiolog)' 
under the Science and Ai-t Department, wasBhown a drop' 
of Lis own blood under the microscope, " IKtar me 1 " 
he exclaimed, "it's just like the picture in Huxley's 
Phi/ttoloffy." 

* ** Rolle.<tton (Profewtor L&nkmter writafi to me) wm thn tlrst to 
'>jst«mxtical1r uoudtict tbe study of Zuolog>- ao'I Coinpanitivc 

Anatomy >u this coimtry liy making use of a carefully Ml(sjt«d 
nries of uiimala. His ' i>'])eei * were the Rat, the Conmoa Pigooii, 
the Frr>g, the Tereb, the Crayfish, Blockbcetle, Auodon, Snail, 
Earthworm, Le«cb, Tapevform. He bod a series of diMections of 
thf-^o mounted, also lixMedisBectionsaDdelaborato MSLdeseriptionK. 
Tlie ntuilent went throuj;h thiti itrics, disAocting frtah specimeuH for 
hiuifwlf. Afl«r soiiiL- t«n years' expvrieiice Rollcstou priuted his 
MS. <lJrprtton.^ and iioteH as a hook, called Forma qf Anirtutl Lift. 

"Tbift all prvccxled the piuctical cUm at South Kensington In 
1871. I hsve no donbt that Rolleston was inHuena'd Id his plan 
by your fathur'H advice. But Rolleston had the earlier opportunity 
of putting the uiuthotl into practice. 

" Tour father's series of types were chosen so as to iiicluilu 
plaota, and ho gar* more attention to microscopic ronuti aiid to 
flUeroaeopio structure than diil Rolleston." 

It vra» distinctive of tht- leetnrea that they were ou bioln};y, on 
planta as well as aniinaU, to iUastrate all tht> fiiUiUmentai features 
of living tbinx^- 

* T. J. Parki>r, R. R Huwes, and the present Sir W. ThiMltoo 
Dyer, K.C.M.U., CLE. 
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Later, in 1872, when the biological department of 
tha Royal School of Mines was transferrcil to South 
Kensington, this method waa adopted as part of the 
regular curriciilnm of the school, and from that time 
the teaching " of zoology by lectures alone became an 
anachronism." 

Tliti first of these courses to schoolmastei's took 
place, as haB been said, in 1871. Some large roomB 
on the ground floor of the South Kensington Museum 
were used for the purpose. There was no proper 
laboratory, but professor and demonstrators rigged 
up everything as wanted. Huxley was in the full 
tide of that more than natural energy which preceded 
his breakdown in health, and gave what Professor 
Ray Lankester describes as " a wonderful course of 
lectures/* one every day from ten to eleven for six 
weeks, in June and half July. The three demonstra- 
tors (those named first on the list above) each took 
a third of the class, about thirty-five apiece. " Great 
enthusiasm prevailed. We went over a number of 
plants and of animals — including microscopic work 
and some physiological experiment The • types ' 
were more numerous than in later courses." 

In 1872 the new laboratory — the present one- 
was ready. " I have a laboratory," write-s Huxley to 
Duhrn, " which it shall do your eyes good to behold 
when you como back from Ceylon, the short way " {Le, 
tfi4 England). Here a similar course, under the same 
demonstrators, assisted by H. N. Martin, was given 
in the summer, Huxley, though very sliaky in 
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health, making a point of carrying them out him- 

26 Abbxt PtAOK, June 4, 1873. 

My dear Ttndai.l — I mwt be at work on examination 
papers all day U)-day, hut to-morrow I am good to lunch 
with yoa (and abeoond fivm the Royal CoaimiffiioDf 
which will get on very well without me) or to go with 
you and call on your friends, whichever may be meet 
convenient. 

Many tlianka for all your kind and guod advice about 
the lectures, but I really think they will not be too 
much for me, and it is of the utmost importance I should 
cairy them on. 

They are the oommenoement of a new syBtem of 
leaching wliich, if I mistake not, will grow into a big 
thing and bear great fruit, and just at this presrmt 
moment (nobody ib necesaary very long) 1 am tlie neceaeary 
man to carry it on. I could not get a suppliant if I 
would, and you are no more the man than 1 am to let a 
pet scheme fall through for the fear of a little risk of uelC 
And really and truly I find that by taking care I pull 
along very welL Moreover, it isn't my braina that get 
wrong, but only my confoundftd Btoiurtch. 

I have read yoiir memorial ^ which is very strong and 
striking, but a dilSculty occurs to me alwut a good deal 
of it, awl tbat h that it won't do to quote Hooker's 
official leltere liefore they have been called for in Parlia- 
ment, or otherwisi- made public. \Vc phrmld find our- 
eelvee in the wrong officially, I am afraid, by doing so. 
However we can diacuse thia when we meet. I will be 
at the Alhenairtiii at 4 o'clock. — Ever yours faithfully, 

T. tt Hdilkt. 

As for the teaching by "types," which was the 
most salient feature of his method, and therefore the 
^ In the ofloir of Dr* Hooker already referred to^ p. 80. 
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moat easily applied and miBiipplied, Professor Parker 
continues : — 

Huxlf/^ method of teadiing wm haeed ii|>oii the 
persoTiYil cxanunntioB by the dtndent of certain "types* 
of animnla and plants selected with a view of illuEtrating 
the vai'iuus gruu[>«. But, in Ids lectures, these types 
wei-e not treated as the isolated things they neot-sanrily 
appear in a laboratory manual or an examination syllahtw ; 
each, on the eontrai y, took its proper [flac^ as ati example 
of a particxdar grade of Blructnrc, and no etudent of 
ordiuary iutelligence could fail to see that the types 
were valuable, not for themselves, but einiply as marking, 
Bo to Biteak, the chaptern of a conncct-eti nmrative. More- 
over, in addition to the types, a good deal of work of a 
moix! pi'n«ral cliaraoter was done Tlios, while we owe 
to Huxley more than to any one else the modem ^stem 
of teaching biolog)% he is by no meftna reaponaible for the 
somewhat arid and mechanical aq^ect it has aaaumed in 
oertnin quartera. 

The application of the same system to botanical 
teaching was inaugixrated in 1873, when, being com- 
pelled to go alimad for his heuJth, he arranged that 
Mr. (now Sir W.) Thisekon Dyer should take his 
place and lecture on Botany. 

The EUmaHanf InstfurliL/n m Biolotjijj published in 
1875, was a text-book Viased upon this systom. This 
book, in writing which Huxley was assisted by his 
demonstrator, H. N. Martin, was reprinted thirteen 
Limes before 1888, when it was '* Revised and 
Kxtendcd by Howea and Scott," his later assistants. 
The revised edition is marked by one radical change, 
due U> the insistence of lua demonstratori the late 
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Prof. Jeffery Parker. In the firet edition, tho lower 
forms of life were first dealt with ; from simple colls 
— amoeba, youst-phmt, blood-coipubclc — the studtiib 
as taken through an aecending series of plants 
and of animals, ending with tho frog or rahbit. 
But "the experience of the Lecture -room and the 
Laboratory taught me," writes HuxJoy in tho new 
preface, *' that philosophical as it might be in theory, 
it had defects in practice." The process might bo 
regarded as not following the scientific rule of pro- 
ceeding from tho known to tho unknown ; while tho 
small and simple organisms required a skill in hand- 
ling high-power microscopea which was difficult for 
beginners to acquire. Hence the course was reversed, 
and began with tho more familiar type of the rabbit 
or frog. This was Kolleston's practico ; but it may 
be noted that Professor Ray Lankester baa always 
maintained and further developed *' the original 
Huxleian plan of beginning with tho same micro- 
scopic forms " as being a most important philosophic 
improvement on Kolleston's pkn, and giving, he 
considers, '* the truer * twist,' as it were, to a student's 
mind." 

When the book was sent to Darwin, he wrote 
bwsk (NovemUr 12, 1876) :— 



Mt drab Huxlbt — Many thnnkn for your biology, 
which I have rearL It wbr a real ntroke of geniuH to 
think of gach a plan. LonI, how I Vivh thnt I had 
gone through such a conrac— Ever youTB, 

C. DAiiWiij. 
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A large portion of his time au<l energy was 
occupied ia the organisation of tliia course of tcach- 
LJig for teachers, aud its cluhoratiou before being 
launched on a larger scale in October, when the 
Biological Depai-tmeut of the Jermyn Street school 
was tranafen'ed to the now buildings at South 
Kensington, fitted with laboratories which were to 
excite his friend Dr. Dohm's envy. But he was 
also at work upon hie share of the Stienc^^ Frimers, 
80 far as his still uncertain health allowed. This 
and the affairs of the British Association are the 
subject of several letters to Sir Henry Roscoe and 
Dr. TyndalL 

26 AnBRT P1.AOE, Jprit 8, 1872. 

My DBAii Roscx>E — Many thanks for your kind letter 
of welcome. My long rest has completely restored me. 
As my duclor t^jld me, 1 was eouiidj wiisd and biiib, and 
had meriily worn myself out I am not guing to do that 
agiuu, and yuu see that I have got rid of the School 
BoJLnl. It was an awful incubus ! 

Oddly enuugh I met the ABhtons in the Vatican^ and 
heard al^out your perplexitit£ touching Oxford. 1 should 
have advwed you to do as you have daiif, I think that 
you have a great jnuoe of work to do at Owens Colliige, 
and that you will do it If you had gone to Oxford you 
would have sacrificed all thu luoiuentum you have gained 
in Manchester ; and would have had to begin de novOj 
among conditions which, I imagine, it is very hard for 
a uou-UiiiverHity man to apprtciate aud adjust him- 
self to. 

I like the look of the '* Primeis" (of which Macmillau 
has sent mo copies to-day) very much, and Hhall buckle 
to at xoiue as boon a^ posjuble. I am very glad you did 
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not wait for me. I i*eiiiaiiK-(l in u very eliaky condilion 
U|i to the middle of Moroh, and oould do nothing. — Kvcr 
youn very faithfully, T. H. Uuxlxt. 

The wife unites with me in kind regards to Mre. 
RoAcoe aiid yoursulf. 



llouTHOE, Ilfjlacombs, N. Dxvok, 

S^ g, 1872. 

My iiKAit Tysdall — I was very glad to have 
of yuu, and to hear that you are vigorous 

My outing hitherto h&e not been very succcssfid, bo 
iat as the inward man ia concerned at least, for the 
weather haa been good enough. But I have been 
worried to death with dyspejisia and tht- hypochondriacal 
bedevilnientfi that follow in its train, until 1 am eenouely 
thinking of returning to town to see if the fine air of St. 
John's Wood (as the man says in Punch) won't enable me 
to recover from the effects of the country. 

I wish I were going with you to Yankee Land, not 
to do any lecturing, God forbid ! but to be a quiet 
spectator in a corner of the cTithu^iastic audiences I atn 
aa lazy as a dog, and the r^le of looker-on would just 
suit me. However, I have a good piece of work to do 
in orgauidlng my new work at South Kensington. 

I have juBt asked my children what message they 
liave to send to you, and they send their love ; very 
sorry they won't sec you before you go, and hope you 
won*t come back gpeaking through your nose ! 

I ><hall be in town this week or next, and therefore 
aKaU see you. — Ever yours faithfully, 

T. H. HtJXLEv. 



26 Abbby Place, Sfj>L 17, 1872. 
Mt dear Robcoe — Your letter has followed me from 
MorthfK; here. We had good eiumgh weather in Devon 
— but my stay there was mari-cd by the continuous 
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(lyspepfiia aiid concurrunt hypochondriacal incapacity 
At \a&t, I could not stand it any longer, and came Ihinie 
for "change of uir," leaving ihu wife and chivks to follow 
nuxt week. By dint of living nn cocoa and Revaleiita, 
and giving up drink, lobacco, and all other things that 
make cxistcncn ple^usant, I am getting Iwtter. 

What was your motive in getting kickwl hy a horee ? 
I stopped away from the AMociation without that ; and 
am not sorry to have heen out of the way of tht; X. 

l>utfint»«. What is to become of the aaBociatiou if 

is to monopolize it ? And then there was that Bconndrel, 
Louis Napoleon — to whom no honest man ought to 
speak — gracing the fioene. I am right glad I waa oat 
of it 

I am- at my wits' end to miggcat a lecturer for you. 
I wish I could offer myself, but I have i-efused everything 
of that bort ou the score of health ; ami moreover, 1 am 
afraid of my wife ! 

Wliat do you aay to Ramsay 7 He lectures very well. 
1 have done nothing whatever to the Primer. Stewart 
sent me Ueikie's letter tliis morning, and I have asked 
MacnuUan to send Giiikie the proofs of niy Primer ao far 
as they go. We must not overlap more than can be 
hel|ied. 

1 have not seen Hooker yet since my return. While 
all this row htxn been going on, I could nut ask him to do 
anything for us. And until X. is dead and d — d (otfieially 
at any rate), I am afraid there will be little peace for 
him. — Ever youra very faitlifiilly, T. H. UvxhiSY. 

Please remember me very kindly to Mrn. Roscoe. 



In a letter of Septeraher 25 ia a reference to the 
way iu which his increasing family had outgrown his 
house iu Abbey Placa Early in the preceding year, 
he Lad come to the decision to buy a simiU bouse in 
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the same neighbourhood, and add to it so as to give 
elbow-room to each and all of the family. This was 
against the advice of his friend and legal adviser, to 
whom he wrote announcing his decision, as follows. 
The letter was adorned with a sketch of an abeurd 
cottage, " Vo House ! " perched like a windmill on a 
kind of pedestal, and with members of the family 
painfully ascending a kdder to tho tippor story, 
above the ominous legend, " Staircase forgotten." 

Jl/hrcA20, 1871. 

Mt Deae Bdhton — There is somelhinj; deliglitftilly 
rvfrt^liiii^ in rushing into a piece of praclical wurk in 
the tc<>th of one's legal adviser. 

If the lease of a piece of ground whereon I am guing 
to build mine houpe come to you, will yoti see if it's all 
right — ^Tonra wilfidly, T. H. Uuxley. 

This house, No. 4 Marlborough Place, stands on 
the north side of that quiet street, close to its junction 
wiUi Abbey Koad. It is next door to the Presbyterian 
Church, on the other side of which again is a Jewish 
synagogue. The irregular ivowX. of the bouse, with 
the original cottage, white-painted and deop-eaved, 
joined by a big porch to the new uncompromising 
square face of yellow brick, distinguisheti only by its 
extremely large windows, was screened from the road 
by a high oak paling, and a well-grown row of young 
lime-trees. Taken as a whole, it was not without 
character, and certainly was unlike most London 
houses. It was built for comfort, not beauty ; de- 
signed, within stringent limits as to cost, to give each 
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Tiicmbor of the family room to get away by himself 
or btirself if so disposed. Moreover, the gain in space 
made it more possible to see something of friends or 
put up a guest, thau in the small and crowded hou£e 
in Abbey Place. 

A small gjirdoti lay in front of tho house ; a con- 
siderably larger garden behind^ wherein the chief 
ornament was then a laige apple-tree, that never 
failed to spread a cloud of blossom for my father's 
birthday, the 4 th of May. 

Over the way, too, for many years we were faced 
by a long garden full of blossoming pear-trees iu 
which thrushes and blackbirds sang and nost-ed, 
belonging to a desolate house in the Abbey Road, 
which was tenanted by a solitary old man, supposed 
to be a male prototype of Miss Havisham in Great 
Etpfdaiions. 

The move was accompanied by a unique and un- 
pleasant experience. A knavish fellow, living in a 
cottage close to the foot of the garden, sought to 
blackmail the newcomer, under threat of legal pro- 
ceedings, alleging that a catchment well for surface 
drainage had made his basement damp. Unfortun- 
ately for his case, it could be shown that the pipes 
had not yet been connected with the well, and when 
he earned out his threat, he gained nothing from his 
suit in Chancery and his subsequent appeal, except 
some stinging remarks from Vice-Chancellor Malins. 

I am afraid the brute is impecnniouii (wrote my father 
after the &rst suit tailed), and that I Bhall get nothing 
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^^L oat of him. So I thaW have harl three months' wony, 
^V and be fined £100 or so for being wholly and absolutely 
in the right. 

Hapjjily the man turned out to have enough means 
to pay the bulk of the costs ; but that was no com- 
pensation for the mental worry and consequent ill- 
health entailed from November to June. 

The only amusing point in the whole affair was 
when the plaiiititf's solicitors had the face to file an 
affidavit before the Vice-Chancellor himself in answer 
to his strictures upon the case, " about as regular a 
proceeding," reports Mr. Burton, "as for a middy to 
reply upon the Post Captain on his owu quarter-deck" 

The move was made in the third week of December 
(1872) amid endless rain and mud and with workmen 
still in the house. It was attended by one incon- 
venience. He writca to Darwin on December 20, 
1872 ;— 

I am utterly diigu»t«d at having only just received 
your note of Tuesday. But the (act is, there is a certain 
inconvenience about having /our addreeees os has been my 
cose for the moat part of this week, in consequence of our 
moving — and as I have not been to Jcrmyn Street before 
to-day, I have missed your note. I should nm round to 
Queen Anne St. now on the chance of catching you, but 
I am hound bore by an appointment 



One incident of the move, however, was more 
agreeable. Mr. Herbert Spencer took the opportunity 
of sending a New Year's gift for the new house, in 
the shape of a handaome clock, wishing, as he said, 
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*to express in soino way more emphiitic than by 
words, my sense of the many kindnesses I have 
received nt your hands diirin;^' the twenty years of 
our friendship. Kemembrauce of the things you 
have done in furthemnce of my aims, and of the 
invaluable critical aid you have given me, with so 
much patience and at so much cost of time, has often 
made me feel how much I owe you." 

After a generous reference to occasions when the 
warmth of debate might have betrayed him into 
more vigorous expressions than ho intended, he 
concludes : — 

But inadtiquately as I may ordinarily ahow it, you 
will (knowing that I am tolerably candid) believe me 
when I eay that there is no one whose juHgrnent on all 
subjects I 60 much rtapect, or whose friendship I bo highly 

T&lue. 

Tt may be remembered that the 1872 address on 
" Administrative Nihilism " led to a reply from the 
pen of Mr. Spencer, as the champion of Individualism. 
WTien my father sent him the volume in which tliis 
address was printed, ho wrote back a letter (Sept. 29, 
1B73) which is characterised by the same feeling. It 
expresses his thanka for the book, "and many more 
for the kind expression of feeling in the preface. If 
you had intended to set an example to the Philistines 
of the way in which controversial differences may be 
maintaineii without any decrease of sympathy, you 
could not have done it more perfectly." 

In connection with the building of the house, 
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Tyndall had advanced a sum of money to his friend, 
antl with his usual generosity, not only received 
interest with the greatest reluctance, but would have 
liked to make a gift of the princiiwil. He writes, *' If 
I remain a bachelor I will circumvent you — if not — 
not. It cleaves to me like dirt — and that is why 
you vnsh tu get rid of it." To tfiis he received 
answer : — 

Feb. 2«. 1873. 
I am not to be deterred by any amount of brilwry and 
corruption, from bringing you under the yoke of a " rare 
and radiant," — whenever I discover . one ooiupeteut to 
undertake the ticklish business (»f governing you. I 
hope she will be " radiant,' — uncommonly " rare " she 
oert&luly will be ! 

Two years later this loan was paid off, with the 
following letter ; — 



4 BlARi.noRoroir Plaos^ 
Jan. U, 1875. 



I Mt dear old Shtlock — My argo^ieit have come in, 

f and here b all that was written in the l)ond ! If you 

L want the jwund of flesh too, you know it is at your 

^Kterrice, and my Portia won't rai^e that pettifogging 
^B objection to shedding a little blood into the bargain, 
which that other one did. — Ever yours faithfully, 

T. K. HCILEY. 

On October 24 iliss Jox Blake wrote to him to 
ask hia help for herself and the other women medical 
atudenta at Edinburgh. For two years thoy had only 
been able to got anatomical touching in a mixed class ; 
but wishing to have a scpanito class, at least for the 
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present^ they had tried to arrange for one that eossion. 
The labo dcmonBtrator at the Surgeons' Hall, who 
hiid given them most of their teaching before, had 
underuken to teach this separate class, Init was 
refused recognition by the University Courts on the 
ground that they had no evidence of his qualifications, 
while refusing to let him provQ his qualilication by 
examination. This the women students understood 
to be an indirect means of suppressing their aspira- 
tions ; they therefore begged Huxley to examine 
their iustnictor with a view to giving him a certificate 
which should carry weight with the University 
Court. 

He replied ; — 

CW. 28, 1872. 

Dhar Madam — While I fiilly sympfitluee with the 
effoils made hy yourself and otliers, to obtain for wonn-n 
the education requi^i to to qual ify thum fo r med ical 
practice, and while I think lliat women who have the 
inclination and the cipacity to follow tliu profession of 
medicim; are most unjustly dealt with if any obstacles 
beyond those which are natural and ineWtable are placed 
in their way, I nmet neverthelesj add, thai I aa completely 
8ynij)athi8e with those Profeasore of Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Obstetrics, who object to leach ench subjectn to mixed 
claBsee of young men and -women brought together without 
B&y further evidence of moral and mental fitne^ for such 
UBOciation than the payiiicat of tlieir feca 

In feet, with rare exceptions, I have refused to admit 
women to my own Lectures on Comparative Anatomy for 
many years past But X ihould not hesitate to teach 
anything I know to a class composed of women ; and I 
find it hard to believe that any one should really wish to 
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prevent womeu from obtaining etficieut »;{)arate Inetruc- 
Lion, and from being admitted U> Examination fordogreea 
upon t1i« same terms as men. 

You will thf^rcfore underetdnd that I should be most 
glad to help you if I could — and it is willi groat regret 
that X feel niys&Lf euuipuUed to refufie your rei^uedt to 
examine Mr. H . 

In the iiivt place, I am in the midt»t of my own 
teaching, and with health not yet completely re-cstabliBhed 
I am obliged to keep clear of all unnecessary work. 
Secondly, such an examination must hu practical, and 1 
have neither diaaecting-room available nor the anatouiical 
license required for human diueection ; and thirdly, it in 
not likely tiiat tht; University authoriliiis would attach 
much weight to my report on one or two tlays' work — if 

the fact that Mr. H hoa aJready filled the t»ffii:c of 

anatomical Demonstrator (as I understaud fn>m you) does 
not satisfy them a& to his competency. — I am, dear 
Madam, yours very faithfully, T. H, IIcxley. 

Mia4 S. Jbx Blake. 

The last event of the year was that ho was elected 
by the students Lord Rector of Aberdeen University 
— a position, the duties of which consist partly in 
attending certain meetings of the University Court, 
but more especiaUy in delivering an address. This, 
however, was not required for another twelvemonth, 
and the adrlress on " Universities, Actual and Ideal," 
was delivered in fulfilment of this duty in February 
1874. 







CHAPTER IV 

1873 

Thk year opens with a letter to Tyndall, then on a 
lecturing tour in America : — 

4 Marlhorouqi) Pi.aoe, Ariiky Road, N.W., 
January}, 1872 [IS73]. 

My dear TrNDAiJ, — I cAnnot let this day go by 
without wifthiog you a happy New Year, aiui lanmnting 
your aheenoc from our cttstomary dinner. But Hiret and 
Spencer and Michael Foster are comiog, ami they shall 
drink your health in champagne while 1 do the like in 
cold water, nmkiiig up by the («ti«ngtli of my good wishes 
for the wejikiiiiHR of the Ixiveragc, 

You sec I write from the, new house. Gelling into it 
was an awful job, made worst; than neotUul by the 
infiiniou.<i weather wc hnvc hnd for weeks and months, 
and by the stupid delays of the workmen, whom we had 
iairly to shove out at hk>t as we came in. We »re 
settling down by degrees, and shall !« very comfortable 
by and by, though I do not supf^oee that we shall be able 
to use tlie drawing-room for two or three months to 
come, I am very glad to have made the change, hut 
there is a drawback to everything in " this here wale," as 
Mtx <^tamp r<ay6, and my present thorn in the flesh is a 
ncighbotir, who says I have inj u red hi in by certain 
68 
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Operations in my garden, and is trying to get something 
out of uie by Chancery pruceedmgK Fancy linduig myself 
a derciidnut iu Chancery I 

It is parlicularty hard on me, as I have been especially 
careful to have nothing done without Burton's sanction 
and o^sAumncc tliat T was (juiti^ safe in law ; and I would 
have given up anything [rather] than have got into 
bother of thU kind. But "aich is life." 

You s^fcni to have been making a Royal Progress in 
Yankw-land. We Iiavc been uncommonly tickh^d with 
some of the reporla of your lectures which reached u«, 
especially with that which spoke of your having ^'a 
strong English accent." 

The loss of your assistant seems to have been tlie only 
deduction to be made from your suocess. I am afraid 
you must have felt it much in all ways. 

" My Lord " received your telegram only after the 
businees of "securing Hirst " was done. That is one of 
the bright spots in a bad year for me. Uoacheu consulted 
Spottifiwoode and me independently about the headship 
of Uie new Naval College, and was naturally comiderably 
mrprised by the fact that wc coincided in recommending 
Hirst . . . The upshot waa tliat Ooschen a^^ked me to 
communicate with Hint and see if he would I>e dit^pused 
U> accept the oilVr. So I did, and found to my grejit 
satisfaction that Hii^t took to the notion very kindly, 
I am sure he is the very best man for the post to l>e met 
with in the three kingdoms, having that rare combina- 
tion of qualities by which he gets on with all manner of 
men, and singularly attracts young fellowa He will not 
only <Io liis duty^ but be beloved for doing it, which ia 
what few people can compass. 

1 have little newi> to give you. Tlie tail of the 
X.-Hooker storm is drifting over the scientific sky in Ujc 
shape of fresii atUicks by Owen on Hooker. Hooker 
answered the lost angelically, and 1 hope they are 
At an end. 
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The vrife has just come in and sends Iier love (but is 
careful to add " second-best "). Tlie chicks grow visibly 
and audibly, and Jess looks quite a woman. All are 
well except niyaelf, and I am gutting better from a Tresh 
breakdown of dyspepeia. X tind that if I am to exiat at 
all it must Ijo on strictly ascetic principle-}, so there is 
hope of my dying in the odour of sanctity yet- If you 
recollect, Lancelot did not know that he should "die a 
holy man" till rather late in life. I have forgt>tten to 
toll you about the Rectorship of Aberdeen. I refused to 
stand at firsts on the score of health, and only consented 
on condition that I should not l>e called upon to do any 
public work until afti*r the long vacation. It was a very 
hard tight, and althou^'h 1 had an al»olute majority of 
over fifty, the mode of election is such that one vole, in 
one of the four nations, would have turned the scale by 
givinff my opponent the majority in that nation. We 
should then have been ties, and as the chancellor, who 
hoa under such circtimstancea a casting vote, would have 
(I believe) given it against me, I should have been beaten. 

As it is, the fact of any one, who stinkcth in the 
nostrils of orthodoxy, beating a Scotch peer at his own 
gates in the most orthodox of Scotch citiea, is a curious 
sign of the limea. The reason why they made such a 
tremendous fight for me is, I believe, that I may carry 
on the reforms commenced by Grant Duff, my predeccsBor. 
Unlike other Lorr! Rectore, he of Aberdeen is a power 
and can practically govern the action of the University 
during his tenure of office. 

1 saw Pollock yesteaiay, and he says that they want 
you back again. Curiously the same desire is epidemically 
prevalent among your friends, not least here. — Ever 
yours, T. H. Hd-^let. 

In apito of his anxictioe, his health was alowly 
improving under careful regimen. He published no 
scientific memoirs this year, but in addition to faia 
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regular lectures, ho was working to finish his Manual 
of Invettehaie Avaiovvj and his Inirodudcry Prtmer, 
and to write his Aberdeen address ; he was also at 
work upon the Pcdigru of the Horse and on Bodily 
Moiiofi and CcmsatyiiJiness. lie delivered a course to 
teachers on Psychology and Physiology, and was 
much occupied by the Royal Commission on Science. 
As a governor of Owens College ho had various 
meetings to attend, though his duties did not extend, 
as some of his friends seem to have thought, to the 
appointment of a Professor of Physiology there. 

My life (he writes to Sir Henry Roscoe) is l>ecoming 

a burden to nie because of . Why I do not know, 

but fnr some reason people have taken it into their hcafls 
that I have something to do with appointments in Owens 
College, and no fewer than lliree men of whose opinion 
I think highly have spoken ur written to uie urging 
's merits very strongly. 

This summer he again took a long holiday^ thanks 
to the generosity of his friends (sec p. t>7), and with 
better resulta He went with his old friend Uooker 
to the Auvergnc, walking, geologising, sketching, and 
gradually discarding doctor's orders, Sir Joseph 
Hooker has very kindly written me a letter from 
which I give an account of this tiip : — 

It was (hiring tho many excursions we took togplhcr, 
either hy ouraelvca or with one of my bojrs, that I knew 
him befit at his boM ; and e3]iecially during one of several 
weeks' duration in the summer of 1873, which we spent 
in central France and Germany. He hail been seriansly 
ill, and vras sufluring from eeverv mental depreatdun. Fur 
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this he was ordered filiroad by his ptiyaidan, Sir A. Clark, 
to wliich titep he olfurod a t-tubborn renUlancc With 
MrR Huxley's approval, and being myself quite in ihu 
mood for a holiday, I volunteered to wrestle with liim, 
and succt'edef.], holding out as an inducement a visit to 
the volcanic region uf the A\ivergne with Scrope's olatwical 
volume, which we both knew and admired, as a guide 
book. 

We started on July 2nd, I loaded with injunctionB 
from his physician aa to whrit his patient was to eat, 
drink, and avoid, how much he was to sleep and rest, 
how little to talk and walk, etc., that would have made 
the expedition a jierpctual hurthen to nic had I not be- 
liLn'eil lliat I knew enongli of my friend's disposition and 
ttilnicnta to be oonvinccMl that not only health but happi- 
nt^ss would be our companioua throughout. Sure enongh, 
for tbe first few day», including a short stay in Paria, his 
spirits were low indeed, but this gave me the opportunity 
of appreciating his remaikable command over himself and 
his ever-present coneideration for hiB &impanion. Kot 
a word or gesture of irritation ever escaped him; he 
exerted himself to obey the ingtructions laid down ; nay, 
more, he wa-s instant in his endeavour to save me trouble 
at hotels, railway sUlioub, and ticket olHcea. Still, some 
mental reci-eation was required to expe<lite recovery, and 
he found it first by picking up at a bookstall, a History 
of the Mirtulfs of LourdeSy which were then exciting the 
rehgious fervour of France, and the interest of her 
scientific public. He entered with enthusiasm into the 
subject, getting together all the treatises upon it, favour- 
able or the reverse, that were accei^ible, and I ueerl 
hardly add, soon arrived at the conchimou, that the so- 
called miracles were in part illusions and for the rest 
delusions. A-f it nmy interest some of your readcra to 
know what his opinifni was in tliis the early stage of the 
Diaiiifcj^taLionfi, 1 will give it ua he g:ivo it to me. It 
was a case of two peasant children dcut in the hottest 
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mozith of tlie year into a hot vnlley to coUvct Hticks for 
firewooil waB)iml up by a stream, when one of tliuiii after 
stooping rlown optio^itc a heat^rcverlierating rock, was, 
in riaing, attacked with a transient vertigo, muk'r whicli 
she saw a figure in white against the rock. ThiA bare 
fact being reportc'd to the cun^ of the village^ all the 
pest foUowof]. 

Soon after our arrival at Clermont Ferrand, yoitr 
father had so far recovered hiti wonted elaetitity nf bpirits 
that he took a keen interest in eveiything ai-oiiud, the 
muaeuuis, the cathedral, where he enjoyed the concliuiuu 
of the service by a military band which gave Bclecttons 
from the Figlia del Regimento, but above all he appreci- 
ated the walks and drives to the geological features of 
the environs. He reluctantly refrained from ascending 
the Piiy de Dome, but managed the Pic Parioti» Gtrgovia, 
Royat, and otlier points of interest without fatigue, . . . 

After CleiTOont they visited the other four g;roat 
volcanic ureas explored by Scrope, Mont Doro, the 
Cantal, Lo Puy, and the valley of the Anieche. 
Under the care of his friend, and relieved from the 
atrain of work, my father's health rapidly improved. 
Ho felt no Kid cftects from a night at Mont Dore, 
when, owing to the crowd of invalidB in the little 
town, no better accommodation conld be found than 
a couple of planka in a cupboard. Next day they 
took up their quarters in an unpretentious cabaret 
At La Tour d'Aiivergne, one of the vilhtgea on the 
slopes of the mountain, a few miles away. 

Here (writes Sir J. Hnoker), and for eome lime aft«v- 
ward«, on our further travel;*, we had many interesting 
and aiiiutung experieiicca of rural lifu in the wililer partfl 
of ceutml France, Ha poverty, penury, aud too oflea its 
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inconceivable impoBilions and overchargeB to foreigners, 
quite conaistently with good feeling, politenoflB, and readi- 
ness to asBifit in many waya 

By the lOth of July, nine days after seltinff out, I 
felt satiBficd (he continues) that your father waa equal to 
an exGUi^ion upon which he liad sat his heart* to the top 
of the Pic de Sancy, 4000 feet above La Tour and 7 
niiltw di(»tanU 
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It was oa this occasion that the friends made what 
they thought a new discovery, namely evidence of 
glacial action in central France. licsidos striated 
stones in the tiolds or built into the walls, they 
noticed the glaciated appearance of one of the valleys 
descending from the peak, and especially some isolated 
gigantic masses of rock on an open part of the valley, 
several miles away, as to which they debated whether 
they were low buildings or transported blocks. Sir 
Joseph visited them next djty, and found they were 
the latter, brought down from the upper part of the 
poak.^ 

Le Fuy offered a special attraction apart from 
scenery and geology. In the museum was the skeleton 
of a prc-histonc man that had been found in the 
breccia of the neighbourhood, associated with the 
remains of the rhinoceros, elephant^ and other extinct 
mammals. My father's sketch-Vtook contains draw- 
ings of tlieso bonea and of the ravine where they 
were discovered, although in spite of directions from 

' He i>ub]iiluMl an anxiuiit of these blocUa lu Nature, xijL 31, 
166, but xuhMqueutly foQud that glaciation had be4!U observed by 
voD Lasuml in 1872 unit by Sir William Oiii«« in 1670. 
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M, Aymard, the curator, ho could not find the exact 
spot Undor the sketch is a description of the 
remains, in which he notes, "The hones do not look 
fresher than some of those of Elephaa and llhiuoceroe 
in the same or adjacent cases." 

As for the final stage of the excursion : — 

After leaving the Ardeche (continues Sir J. Hooker), 
with no Scrope to lead or follow, our scientiHc ardours 
collapflod. We had vague views aa to future travel. 
Whatever one ppopoeed was unhesitatingly acceded to by 
the other. A more happy-go-lucky pair of idlers never 
joined company. 

As will be seen from the following letters, they 
made their way to the Black Forest, where they 
stayed till Sir Joseph's duties called him back to 
England, and m}' mother came out to join my father 
for the rest of his holiday.^ 

' Yon ask me (Sir Joseph adds) whnther yoar father amoked 
on tbe occa.<iiou of this tour. Yea, be dhl, ci^arH lu moderation. 
But tho history of his uddictiou to tob&eco that grow upou htm 
Uter in life^ datra fVom au earlier excundon that we took together, 
■nd I wu the initiator of the practice. It happened in thiA wine ; 
he had been Riilfering from what was supposed to be gutrk 
irritation, and* being otherwise "run down," we agreed to go, in 
company with Sir John Lubbock, on a tour to visit the great 
niQno}itha of BrittADT. This was in 1867. On arriring at Dinan 
be Bufftrral sa much, that I rccommundcd his trying a few cigarettes 
wbicb I had with mc. Tb«y acted nit a charm, and thtN led to 
dgnra, and finally, about 1876 I thinlc, to tho pipe. That he 
nibiiequeutly carried the use of tobacco to excess is I think, uu- 
que^tionable. I repeatedly remonstrated with him, at Inat 1 think 
[by Imckiiig his medical adviser) with effect. 

1 hfivr never blome^l myself for the "teaching bim " to smoke, 
for the pmctice habitually palliated hi« diitresxingsymiitouis when 
nothing else did, nor can his chronic illueas be attributed to the 
abuH of tobacco. 
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The following letters to Sir H. Roscoe and Dr. 
Tyndall were written during this tour : — 

Lk Puy, Hautb Loire, Frakcb, 
July 17. 1873. 

Mv DKAii RoBCOE — Your very kind letter reached me 
juflt ae I was in the huiTy of getting away from England, 
and I have been carrying it about in my pocket ever 
since. 

Uor^ker and I Havb been having a charming time of it 
among the volmncca of the Anvergne, and we are now 
on our way to those of the Velay and Vivarraia. The 
weather haa been almost perfect Perhaps a few degrees 
of temperature could have been spared now and then, 
especially at Cleruiuut, Ki{ which fioinetxxly onoe baid thai 
having stayed there th^i climate of hell would have no 
terrors for him. 

It has lipcn warm in the Mont Dorc country and in 
the Cantal, as it is here, but we are very high up, and 
there is a charming frcshntwt and purity about the air. 

I do not expect to be back before th« end of September, 
and my lecliires begin somewhere in the second week of 
October. Aft«r they commence I shall not be able to 
leave London even for a day, bnt I ehall be very glad to 
come to the inauguration of your new buildings if the 
Ceremony falls within my possible time. And you know 
I am always glad to be your guest. 

I am thriving wonderfully. Indeed all that plagnes 
mc: now is my conscience, for idling about when I feel 
full of vigour. But I promised to be obedient, and I am 
behaving better tbau Aidd Clootie ilid wbt-n he fell sick. 

T hojHi yon arc routing out the gont. This would bo 
the place for you — any quantity of nuneral waters. 

Fmy remember me very kindly to fiLre. lloacoe, and 
believe me, ever yonrs very faithfully, 

T. 11. Hdxley. 
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HOTBL DR PhANCB, BADRN-BADKN, 

July 30, 1878. 

Mt ur.vR TYNDAJ.L — We find ourselves here aft«r a 
very miciiesftful cruise in the Auvergne and Anltichc, 
saccejisful at I&ost so fo-r as beauty and geological interest 
go. The heat was killing, and obliged us to give up all 
notion of going to Ursines, aa we had at first intended 
to do. So we turned our faces nurth and niatle for 
Grenoble, hoping for a breath of of>nl air from the 
uiountaina of Dauphiny. But Grenoble wau hotter even 
than Clenuont (whicli, by the way, (juite deserves its 
reputation as a competitor with hell), a neighbour's 
drains were adrift doee to the hotel, and we got poisoned 
before we could escape- Luckily we got fitf with nothing 
worse than a day or two's diarrUasa. After this the best 
thing seemed to l>e to ruwh noiiliwfird to Gernt»bach, 
which liad been described to mo hB a Kirt of earthly 
paradise. We reached the place biat Saturday night, 
and found ourselves in a big rambling hotel, crammed 
foil of people, and planted in the bottom of a narrow 
valley, all hot and steaming. A large pigbtye "con- 
venient" to the liou»e mingled it« vajHjure with tliuee of 
the seventy or eighty ^woph; whn i^at and drank without 
any other earthly occupation that we could discern 
during the three dayH we wei-e bound, by stress of 
letters and dirty linen, to stop. On Momlay we made 
an excursion over here^ proepecting, and the air was so 
frfsh and good, and things in general looked so promising 
that I made up my mind to put up in Baden-Baden until 
the wife joins me. She writes me that you talk of 
lea^nng England on Friday, and X may remark that 
Baden is on the high road to Switzerland. Vtrbnm aap. 

I am wonderfully Initter, and really feel ashamed of 
loafing about when 1 might very well be at work. But 
I liave promised to make holiday, and make holiday 
IwilL 
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No proof of your anawer to Forlxa' biograplier readied 
me before I loft, bo I supposo you li?ul not received one in 
time. I am dying to see it out 

Hooker is down below, but I take uj>on myself to send 
hifi love. He U in great force now that ho has got rid of 
hid Grenoble luuiligrubo. — Ever youra, 

T. H. HcxusT. 

After parting company with Hooker, he paid a 
flying visit to Professor Bonnet at Geneva ; then he 
was joined by his wife and son for the last three weeks 
of the holiday, which were spent at Baden and in the 
Bernese Oberland. Before this, he writes home : — 

I feel qnite a different n^an from what I was two 
nioiithit ago, and you will ray that you have a nuwli more 
creditable hxmband than the bi-oken-down old fellow who 
has been a heart-ache to you so long, wlien you see me. 
The sooner yuu can get away the loiter. If the rest 
only docs yon as much good as it does me^ I shall be 
very happy. 

AXENBTBIN, LrZKKNB, 

Auff. 24, 1873. 
My nEAH Tyndall — Tlie eojiies of your booklet^ 
jtittnded for Hooker and me reached me just aa I left 
Baden bst Tuesday. Hooker had left nio for home a 
fortnight before, and I hardly know whether to send his 
to Kew or keep them for him till I i-eturn. I have reml 
mine twice, and 1 think that nothing' could be hett^^T 
than the tone you have adojitivl. I did not suspect that 
you had such a phot in your locker as the answer to 
Forl>ea about the direction of the '* crevasses" referred to 
by Rendu, It is a deadly thrust; and I shall be curious 
to see what sort of parry the other side will attempt 

^ '^PrincipAl Forbes aud hia Biogrophers." 
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For of couree they will attempt something. Scotland is, 
I lielieve, the only country in the worhl in which yon 
can bring an action fur *' putting to silence " an adversary 
who will go on with an obviously hopeless suit. The 
lawgivers knew the genius of the people ; and it is to be 
re^gretted that they cuuld not eslabliali a process of the 
flame sort in scientific mattera 

I wrote to you a nionlh ago to tell ynu how we had 
been getting on in France, Hooker and I were very 
jolly^ notwithBtanding the beat, and I tliiuk that the 
Vivarrais is the moat instructive country in the world for 
seeing what water can do in cutting down the hardest 
rock& Scrope's book is very good on the whole, thougJi 
the pictures are a little overdone. 

My wife and Leonard met me at Cologne on the 1 1 th. 
Then we went on to Baden and rested till last Tuesday, 
when we journeyed to Luzerne and, getting out of that 
hot and unsavoury hole as fast as we could, came here 
laat Tlmreday. 

Wc find ourselves very well oft The hotel is perched 
up 1800 feet above the lake, with a l)eautiful view of 
Pilatus on the west and of the Umer See on the south. 
On the north we have the Schwyz valley, so thnt we are 
not shut in, and the air ia very good and freak There 
are plenty of long walks to be had without much fatigue, 
which suits the wife. Leonard promises to have very 
good legs of his own with plenty of staying power. I 
have given him one or two sharp walks, and I find he 
has plenty of vigour and endurance. But he ia not 
thirteen yet and I do not mcjin to let him do overmuch, 
though we are bent on a visit to a glacier. I began to 
tell him something about the glaciers the other day, hut 
I was promptly shut np with, "Oh yes! I know all 
alwut that It's in Dr. Tyndall's book" — which said 
book he seems to me to have got by heart He is the 
8we<etest little fellow imaginable ; and either he has 
developed immenaely in the course of the last year, or I 
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have never been bo much ihra^*ii together with him 
alone, and havu uot h;ul ilm opportunity of making 
him out. 

You are a fathtrly old liachelor, and will nul tliiiik 
me a particularly great donkey for prattling on in thi^ 
way about my swan» who probably to unprujudiced eyes 
has a power of goose about him. 

I Auppoee you know that in company with yourself 
and HuokiT, the ])aterual gander (T. 11. 11.) Iiiis Iwen 
honom-wl Ity the King of Sweden and mmle into a Polar 
Goose by the order of the North Star. Hooker haa 
explained to thu Swedish Amljassodor that Englhih 
ofiicialfl are prohibited by order in Council from accepting 
foreign ot-ders, and I believe kceijs the crosB and ribljon 
on these conditiotia. If it were an ordinan* decoration I 
should decline with lliankK, but 1 am told it is a purely 
scientific and Utt«rnry alfnir like the PriLSKian " pour le 
m^rite " ; so when I got back I fihaU follow Hooker's line. 

I met Laugul on 1>oani the Lnzemo steamboat the 
other day, and he told me that you were at the Belalp — 
gdlivanting as U£ual, and likely to remain there for eome 
time. So I send this on the chance of finding you. — With 
beet love from us all, ever yours, T. H Uuxlet. 

I am ofl well as I ever was in my life — -r^ularly set 
up — in t^ken whereof I have shaved off iny beard. 

In another letter to his wife, dated August 8, from 
Baden, there ia a very interesting passage about him- 
self aud his aims. He has just beea speaking about 
his son's doings at school :— 

I have been having a great deal of talk with myeelf 
aV>out my future career too, and I have often thonglit over 
what you say in the letter you i^-rote to the Puy. I don't 

qnite understand what meant about the diffpuled 

reputation, uidess it ia a reputation for getting into 
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disputes. But to say truth I om not greatly coucerneii 
a1x>at any reputation except that of being eulirely lionesl, 
and Btmightforward, and that reputation I think and 
hope 1 have. 

For the rest . . . the part I liavo to plfiy Ib not to 
found a new school uf thouglil or Ui rcoonctle ihc antagon- 
i&uiB of the old schools. Wc are in the niidBt of a 
gigantic movement greater than that which i)reccded and 
prfMhiced the Refonnation, an<l really only the continua- 
tion of that movement. But there ia nothing new in the 
idead whir.h lie at the l)ottom of the movement, nor i« 
any reconcilement posaible between free thought and 
traditional authority. One or other will have to succumh 
after a struggle of imknown duration, which wnll have as 
side ifiFUus vast political and social trouMea I have no 
more douht that free thought will win in the long run 
than I have thai I «it lutrv writing to yuu, uv that thia 
free thought will organise itself into a coherent system, 
amhracing human life and the world &6 one harmoniotu 
whole. But this organisation will \k the work of 
generations of men, and those who furthei' it meet will 
be thofie who teach men to rest in no lie, and to rest in 
no verbal delusions. I may be able to help a little in 
this direction — i»erhap6 I may have helped already. For 
the presfint, however, I am diajraaeii to draw myself Kick 
entirely into my own branch of physical science. Tliere 
18 enoiigh and to spare for me to do in that line, and, for 
years to come, I do not mean to be templed out of it» 

Strangely enough, this was the one thing he was 
destined not to do. Official work multipliod about 
him. From 1870 to 1884 only two years passed 
without his serving on one or two Royal Commissions. 
He was Secretary of the Royal Society from 1871 bo 
1880, and President from 1883 to hia retirement, 
owing to ilbheidth, in 1885. Ue become Dean as 
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well aa Professor of Biology in the College of Science, 
and Inspector of Fisheries. Though he still mannged 
to find some time for anatomical invcBtigationa, and 
would steal a precious hour or half-hour by driving 
back from the Homo Office to hia laboratory at South 
Keusington befute returning hoiue to St. John's 
Wood, the amount of such work as he was able to 
publish could not be very great. 

His meet important contribulions during thiadecenniuni 
(wriUa Sir M. Foster) were in part continuations of his 
fniiner labours, such as the ]mper and sul>sequent fuU 
memoir on Stagonolepis, which appeared in 1875 and 
1877, and papers on the Skull The fads that he railed 
a cofcomunication lo tha Royal Socii'ly, in 1876,^ on 
Anijihioxus, a preliminary note, and that a paper read to 
the Zoological Sut:icty in 1876, on Ceratotlua Furst«ri, 
waii marked No. 1 of tlio series of Contribntiona to 
Mori>hologj', showed that he still had beforo hiin the 
prospect of much anatomical work, to be accoinpUshod 
when opportunity ofTered ; l-ut, alas ! the opjwrtunity 
which came was small, the preliminary note had no full 
successor, and No. 1 was only followed, and that after an 
interval of seven years, by a brief No, 2. A jiaper "On 
the Characters of the Pelvis," in the Proceedings of th$ 
Rtnjat Socuty,hi 1879, is full of suggestive thought, but 
its concluding paBsagcs seem to suggest that otlicrs, and 
not he himself, were to carry out the ideas. Most of the 
papers of this deceunium deul with vertebrate morphology, 
and are more or lesfl connecltxl with his former researches, 
but in one respect, at least, he broke quite fresh ground. 
He harl chosen the crayfish as one of the lessons for the 
claaa in general biology* sj>okeu of above, and was thus 
drawn into an interesting study of craytiBhea, by which he 

J Written 1874. 
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was led to a novel and important analysis of the gill 
plumes as evidence of aflinily and aeparatlon. He em* 
bodied the main results of hU niudivs in a ]>&per to the 
logical Society, and treated the wliole enhject in n 
orft poj)uIar style in a book on the Craytish. In a 
hat similar way, having taken the dog a*? nn object 
n ill niiLinnialian anatomy for hini Ktudcuts, he wofi 
led to a clost^r atud}' of that common animal, reeulting in 
pai«*rs on that subject to the Zoological Society in 1880, 
and in two leclurv« at the Royal Institution in 1880. 
He h/Lfl intended ao to develop this etudy of the dog as 
to make it tell the tale of mammalian moqjhulogy ; but 
this purpose, too, remained uuacoompliahed. 

Moreover, though he sent one paper (on Hypero- 
dnpedon Gordoni) to the Geological Society as late 
aa 1887, yet the complete breakdown of his health in 
1885, which released him from nearly all hia oflfieial 
duties, at the same time dulled his ardour for 
anatomical pursuits. Stooping over his work became 
an impossibility. 

Though he carried about him, aa does every man of 
like calibre and experience, a heavy load of fragments of 
inquiry bt-'gun but never fmished, and as heavy a load of 
ideas for proiniHing investigations never so much &n even 
touched, thuug}i his love of Kcieuce and belief in it might 
never havt: wavered, though he never doubtctl the valu*? 
of the results which further research would surely bring 
him, there was something working uithiii lihu wliich 
made bis hand, when turned to anatomical writince, so 
heavy that he could not lift it. Not even that which 
waa flo strong within liini, the duty of fulfilling a promise, 
could bring him to the wurk. lu his room at South 
Kensington, whure for a (quarter of a century ho had 
laboured with such brilliant elR-ct, there lay on his 
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working ta)ilc fur juontbs, incited for yeara, partly diastcU-d 
BpedmeDs of tlie rare and little studied marine aniui&l, 
Spirula, of wliicli lie Iiad pronused tx) conlributii an 
account to the Ueporta uf the ^* Challenger " Expedition, 
and liard hy lav the already engraven plat«s ; there was 
Btill want<si nothing more than eoine further in vefctiga I ion 
and the working out of the rcflulta. But it seemed as if 
some hidden hands were always being Htretched out to 
keep him from iho task ; and cventaally another labourer 
had to complete it {Ibid.) 

The roinainiDg letters of this yoor include sevoral 
to Dr. Dohm, which show the continued interest my 
father took in the great project of the Biological 
Station at Naples, which was canied through in spite 
of many difficulties. He had various books and 
proceedings of learned societies sent out at Dr. 
Dnhrri's request (I omit the details), arid proposed 
a scheme for raising funds towards completing the 
building Avlien the contractor failed. The scheme, 
howuver, was not put into execution. 

1 Mablhorouoh Placr, 
Feb. 24, lS7a. 

My dear Dohrn — I was very glad to receive the fine 
BGaliHl luttuff and to gut some news of you — though lo be 
sure there is not much of you in the letter, but all is 
"Station, Station." 

I coniiratulatu you heartily ou your enwess with your 
undertaking, and T only wii*li I could f>ee England repre- 
aentod among the applicants for tablea But you see 
England is so poor, and the preiicnt price of toals obliges 
her to economise. 

I envy you your visit from "Pal^jr Anchiuee" Baer, 
and rejoice to hear that the grand old man is well and 
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sttYmg enough to entertnin s^icb a project I wish T could 
•e« my vray to doing tlie like. I have bad a long bout 
of illnes— ever since August — but I am now very much 
better, indeed, I hope I may say quii* well. The weari- 
ness of &U Ihiii h&R been oomplicattxl by the trouble of getting 
into a new houhe, and in addition a lawsuit brought by 
B knavish neighbour, in the hope of extracting money 
out of me. 

I am happy to say, however, that he haa just been 
thoroughly and elTeclually defeated. It has l>cen a new 
experience for me, and I hupe it may be my last as wvH 
a£ Jiiy (irst acquaintance with KnglitUi law, which is a 
luxury of the most exj>cnBive character. 

If Dr. KJcinenbcrg is with you, please to tell him, 
wiUi my compliments and thanks for the copy of hia 
Memoir, that 1 went over his liydra paper pretty care- 
fully in the Bumiuer, and satisfied niy»-lf as to the 
correctneiffi of his stAtementfl about tb« structure of the 
ectoderm and about the longitudinal fibres. Al>out the 
Endoderm I am not so clear, and I often found indications 
of delicate circular fibres in cioee apposition with the 
longitudinal ones. However, I had not time to work all 
this out, and perhaps might aa well say nothing 
about it 

Pray make my verj* kiiid remembrances to Mr. Onuit 
I tnist that his draniris may have a brilliant receptioiL 

The Happy Family floorishea. But we sh^ look to 
your coming to see us. The houjge is big enough now to 
give you a bedroom, and you know you will have no lock 
of a welcome. 

I have Boid nothing about my wife (who has been in 
a state nnt only of fcajtorh-uniau, but of superfeminine, 
activity for the ]aat three months) meaning to leave her 
the last p/ig»^ to Rpcak for herself. 

With lioftil ajuijplimcnta to the " ladies downstairs," over 
yours very faithfully, T. H. Huxley. 
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A MARi-noRouon Place, 
Od. 17» 1873. 

My DEAE Dohrn — Your letter reached ine nearly a 
week ftgo, and I liave be&n tuniiug over its contentH in my 
mind as well us I could, but have beta able to come to 
no clear conclusion until now. I have been iiiceasautly 
owrupic-d with other things. 

I will do for you, and gladly, anything I woidd do 
for niyself, but I could not apply on niy own behalf to 
any of tho^e rich countryuieu of mine, sinless they were 
pcpftonally well known to me, and I had llu' opportunity 
of feeling my way with them. But if you are disposed 
to apply to any of the people you mention, I shall be 
only too glad to back your application with all the force 
I am master ot You iuay make use of my name to any 
extent as guarantor of the scientific value and importance 
of your undertaking and refer any one to whom you may 
apply to ma It may be, in fact^ that thia is all you 
wont, but AA you have taken to the caprice of writing in 
my tongue instead of in that vernacular, idiomatic and 
chai-acteristically Dohmian German in which I delight, I 
am not bo sure about your meaning. There is a rub for 
you. If you write to me in English again I will send 
the letter l»ack withuut paying the postage. 

In any case let me have a precise statement of your 
Gnancial itosition. 1 may have a chance of talking to 
sonic Crocaua, and the tirst (luestion he is butc to ask me 
is — How am I Ut know that this is a stable aflair, and 
tlmt I am not throwing my money into the aea ? . . . 

(Referring to an unpleasmit step it aeeniod neceasary to 
take) . . . you uiust make up your mind to act decideilly 
and take the cnnaequencea. No goo<l is ever done in this 
world by hesitation. . . . 

I hope you arc physically better. Look sharply after 
yotir diet^ take exercise and defy the blue-<leviLs, and you 
win weather the ritonn. — Ever yours very faiLhfuUy, 

T. H. Huxi-BT. 
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Tyndall, who had not attended the 1873 mooting 
of the British Association, hud heard that some local 
oppoaitioii had been oflfercd to his election as President 
for the Belfast meeting in 1874, and had written ; — 

I wifih to heaven you ha<l not persuaded me to accept 
that Belfast duty. They do not want ine. . . . But 
Spottiswoode anures um that no individual offered the 
sUghteat support to the two imscientitic persons who 
showed oppwitiuu. 

The following was written in reply : — 

4 Uablborouoh Plaoi, 
Sejd. 25, 1673. 

My dear Tyndall — I am sure you are mietaken about 

the. lltil&ifit people. Tliat hlunderJng idiot of wanted 

to make himself important and get up a eort of " Home 
Rule " agitation in the AnociatioQ, hut nobody l^acked him 
and lie collapsed. I am at your diepoettian for whatever 
you want me to do, as yon know, and I am sure Hooker 
is of the same mind. We ahall not be &<hamed when we 
meet our enemies iu the gate. 

The grace of God cannot entirely have deserted you 
since you are aware of the tem]>eratUTe of that ferocious 
epistle. Beeka,^ whom I saw yesterday, was luxuriating 
in it^ and eaid (confound Ins impudence) that it was quite 
my style, I forgot to tell hiui, by the bye, tliat 1 had 
resigned in your favour ever since the famous letter to 
Carpenter. Well, so long as you are better after it there 
is no great harm done. 

Somebody has sent me the two nnmbers of Scribner 
with Blauvelt's articles on "Modem Skepticism." Tliey 
fieem to be very well done, and be has a better apprecia- 
tion of the toughness of the job before him than any of 

' The Into Trenliam Reeks, Eegistrar of the School of Mines, 
.sad Curmtor of tbt> Moseom of Prutioal Geology. 
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the writers of liifl achool with whom I have met But it 
is rather cool of you to ta!k of hiis pitching into Speucer 
when you are L'}uef target younaUf. I come in only par 
parentMse, and I am glad to see that people arc beginning 
to luiderstand my real position, and to separate me &om 
such raging intidela as you and Spencer. — Ever thine, 

T. H. HUXLKY. 

He was unable to attend the opening of Owens 
College this autumn, and having received but a scanty 
account of the proceedings, wrote as follows : — 

4 UAHLBOBOVGn Place, Loxdon, N.W,, 
Od. 16, 1873. 

My DKAB RoscOE — 1 consider my&elf badly used. No- 
body liM fient me a Manclii^ter paper with the jtrocowiinga 
of the day of inauguration, when, I hear, great speeches 
were made. 

I did get ivjc pajwrs containing your opening lecture, 
and the *' Fragment of a Morality," for which 1 am duly 
grateful, but two copies of one day*8 proceedings are not 
the same thing as one copy of two days* proceedings, and 
I confiidcr it is very disrespectful to a Governor (large G) 
not to let him know what went on. 

By all accounte which have reached me it was a great 
success, and I congralulat* you heartily. I oidy uiah 
that I could have been there to see. — Ev«r yoiira very 
faitlifuUy, T. H. Hdxlky. 

The autumn brought a slow improvement in 

health— 

I am travelling (he writes) between the two stations of 
dyspcpfiia and health thu^ (illustrated by a zigzag with 
"mean line ascending"). 

The sympathy of the convalescent appears in 
various letters to friends who were III. Tliua, in reply 
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to Mr. ITydo Clarke, the philologist and, like himself, 
a member of the Ethnological Society, he writes : — 

\^ov, 18, 1873) — I am glad to learn two things from 
your note — first, that you are getting better ; second, tliat 
theR> LB hope of some good coming out of that A«)iantee 
row, if only in the shapt' of rare vocables. 

My atteniioii is quite turned away from Anthropological 
tnatters at prenent, but I will bear your queation in mind 
if op(K>rtiuiity offers. 

A letter to Professor Rolleaton at Oxford gives a 
lively account of hia own ailments, which could only 
have been written by one now recovering from them, 
while the ilhicss of another friend nUiicd a delicate 
point of honour, which he laid before the judgment 
of Mr. Darwin, raoro especially as the latter bad been 
primarily concerned in the case. 

4 Marmiobouoh Place, 
Orf. Id, 1878. 

My dear Roi.leston — A nuie which mmn from Mrs. 
Rollcfltou to my wife the other day, kindly unswi-ring 
some inquiries of ours a1x)ut the Oxford Middle Class 
Eiamination, gave us but a poor account of your health. 

This kiiul of thing won't do, you know. Here is 

ill, and I doing all I can to persuade him to go 

away and take care of liiniw;lf, and now coniua ill news of 
you. 

Is it dyspeps again ? If so follow in my steps. I 
mean to go about the country, with eomeliudy who can 
lecture, as the ** horrid example" — cured. Nothing but 
gross and disgusting intemperance. Sir, was the cauwi of 
all my evil And now that I have been a teetotaller for 
nine months, and have cut down my food supply to 
about half of what I used to cat, the enemy is beaten. 
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I liAve carried my own penniasive bill, and no canteen 
(excejn for my frienda who still Ml in darkness) ia allowed 
on the preniises. And as thi^ i» the tbitd letter I have 
vriLtcD before brcakfaftt (a thiii^ I never could achieve in 
the dajTB-when I wallowed in the etye of Epiouius), you 
perceive that I ain as vigorous as ever I waa in my life. 

Let me have news of yon, and believe ine — Ever youn 
very faithfviUy, T. H. a 

Athenjium Club, 
Nov. 3, 1873. 

Mr ceab Dakww — ^You will have heard (in fact I 
thbilc I mentioned the matter when I paid you my 

pleaaaut vieit the other day} that ia ill and obliged 

to go away for six months to a warm climate It ia a 
great grief to me, as he ia a man for whom I hare great 
esteem and affectioTi, apart from hia Itigh scientific merits, 
and hiti 8ymj)lom» are uuch h6 cause very grave anxiety. 
I tsliall bti bapi)ily disappointed if that accursed coii- 
Huniptiou ban not got hold of bim. 

The college authorities have Ixihaved as well as they 
]>ossibly could to him, and 1 do not suppose that his 
enfor(:ed retirement fur a while givee him the least 
pecuniary anxiety, as his i)eoplo are all well off, and he 
himself hoe an income apart from hie college pay. 
Nevt'Tthtlcjia, undty such cin'unitiLances, a man with half 
a dozen children always wanta all Iht- money he can lay 
hands on ; and whether he does or no, he ought nut lo be 
allowed to deprive himself of any, which leads me to the 
giitt of my letter. Hi^ name was on your list as one of 
thoee hearty friends who come to my rescue loflt year, and 
it was the only name which made me a little uneasy, for 
I doubled whether it was right for a man with hia 
responsibilitica to make sacrifices of this sort However, 
I stifled that feeling, not seeing what else I could do 
without wounding him. But now my conscieuoe won't 
let me be, and I do not think that any comiideratiun 
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ought to deter me from gottiiig hiB contribution Kick to 
hini somehow or other. There is no one to whose 
jtidgrnent on a point of honour I would defiT more 
readily than yours, and I am quite euru you will agree 
^th me. I rcaUy am quit« unhappy and ashamed to 
think of myself aa vigorous and well at the expense of 
hi? denying himself any rich man's caprice he might take 
a fancy to. 

So, my dear, good friend, let me know what his 
contribution was, that I may get it back to him Bouicbow 
or other, even if I go like Nicodemus privily and by 
nj^ht to his bankera. — Ever youra &ithfullyj 

T, H.H. 
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My father's health continued fairly goo<l in 1874, 
aud while careful to avoid excessive strain he was 
able to undertake nearly as much as before his illness 
outside his regular work at South Kensington, tho 
Royal Society, and on tho Royal Commission. To 
this year belong three important essays, educational 
and philosophical. From February 25 to March 3 
he was at Aberdeen, staying first with Professor 
Bain, afterwiirds with Mr. Webster, in fulfilment of 
his first duty aa Lord Rector ^ to deliver an a<]dress 
to the students. Taking as his subject "Universities, 
Actual and Ideal," ho then proceeded to viudicate, 
historically and philosophically, the claims of natural 
science to take the place from which ib had so long 
been ousted in the universal culture which a Uni- 
versity professes to give. More especially he de- 
manded an improved system of education in tho 

> It may be noted that between 1860 ami 1390 he a.ud Pro- 
fewor linin were the only IjOtiI Iteetors of Abenloeu L'uivunity 
fllootad on uonpulitical grouuds. 
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modical school, a point to which he gave practical 
eflect in the Council of the University. 

In an ideal University, au I conceive it, a inan should 
be able to obtain instruction in all forma of knowledge, 
and discipline in the uae of all the uieLbudB by which 
knowludgL- ia obtained. In euch a University the force 
of living example shonld fire the Btndent with & noble 
ambition to emulate the k-arning of learned men, and to 
follow in the footflteps of the e3:])lorePB of new 6t'l<la of 
knowledge. And the very air he breathes should be 
ohaiged with that enthusiasm for truth, that fanaticism 
of veracity, whioh is a greater poeeeeeion than much 
learning ; a nobler gift than the power of increaaing 
knowledge ; by so much greater and noblur than these, 
80 the mural nature of man ie greater tlmn the intel- 
luctiml ; for veracity is Uic heart of morality. {Ooil. Eu. 
iii. 189y f^ij.) 

Aa for the " 60<al]ed * conflict of studies,' " he 
exclaims — 

One might an well inquire which of the terms of a 
Bull; of Three eum one ought to know in order to got a 
trustworthy r^iult Practical life is such a sum, in 
which your duty multiplied into your capacity and 
divided by your circumstance** gives you the fourth term 
in the proportion, which is your deserts, with great 
aocoracy. 

The knowledge on which medical practice should 
be based is "the sort of practical, familiar, finger- 
end knowledge which a watchmaker has of a watch," 
the knowledge gained in the dissoctiug-ruom and 
laboratory. 
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Until each of the greater trutlis of anatomy and 
]i}iyaitjltj|^ lian l>ecaine an uiganic piirL of your minds — 
until yon would know them if you were roused and 
quefttioned in the middle of the night, as a inan knows 
the geography of his native place and the daily life of 
his home. That ia the Bort of knowledge which, once 
obtained, ia a lifelong posBeesion, Other occupationa 
may fill your minds — it may grow dim and seem to he 
forgtiLten — hut there it is, like the inscription on a 
hatttired and defaced coin, which conn* out when you 
warm it. 

Hence the necessity to concentrate tlie attention 
on these cardinal truths, and to discard a number of 
extraneous subjects commonly supposed to he requiaito 
whether for general culture of the medical student or 
to enable him to ctirrect the possible mistakes of 
dniggistB. Against this "Latin fetish" in medical 
education, as he used to call it, he carried on a life- 
long campaign, as may be gathered from his published 
essays on medtcal education, and from letters given 
in later chapters of this book. But there is another 
side to such liniitjition in iirofesaioual training. 
Though literature is an essential in the preliminary, 
general education, culture is not solely dependent 
upon classics. 

Moreover, I would urge that a thorough study of 
Human Physiology is in iteelf an oducatiou broader and 
more comprehensive than much that pafttH^s under thai 
name. There is no aide of Ibe intellect which it doea 
not call into play, no region of human knowleclgt* into 
which either iU roots or its brariLUus do not extend ; like 
the Atlantic Iwtween the Old and I he New Worlds, its 
waves wash the shores of the two worlds of matter and of 
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mind ; its tribnUry streams fluw from \x>ih ; tUrough its 
watere, abyetunfurrawed by the keel of any Columbus, lies 
the road, if such there he, from the one to the other ; far 
away from that North-west Paiteage of mere 8]>ecQjLatioQ, 
in which bo many brave sunk have been hopelessly 
frozen up. 

Of the address he writes to liis wife, February 
27:— 

I have just come back from the hall in which the 
addieas was delivered, soraewliat tired. The liall was 
very large, and contained, I suppose, a couple of thousand 
people, and thi- students made a terrific row at intervals, 
though they were i^uiet enough at times. As the oddreae 
took me an hour and a half to delii'er, and my voice has 
been very Bliaky ever since 1 have Ih-'en here, I did not 
dare to put too much strain upon it^ and I siw|ject that 
the people at the end of the hall could have heard very 
little. However, on the whole, it went off better than 
I expected. 

And to Professor Baynos : — 

I am very glad you liked my address. The students 
were abnormally quiet for the fii^t half-hour, and then 
made up for their reticence by a regular charivari for 
the rest of the time. However, I was consoled by 
hearing that they were ranch i^uieter than usual 

Dr. John Muir's appreciation is wurth having. It 
did not occur to me that what I liad to say would 
intci-est people out of Britain, liut to my surpriao I had 
an application from a German for permission to translate 
the adrlress the other day. 

Again to his wife, March 1 : — 

... I was considerably tired after my screed on 
Friday, but Bain and I took a loug walk, and I was 
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freah again by dinner-time. I dined with the Senftton 
at a liotel in the town, and of courae had to make a 
speech or two. However I cut all that tia fast as I 
could. They were all vei-y a]K>logetic for the row the 
etudenlB made. After tlie diuiiur one of the ProfessorB 
came to ask me if I would have any objection to attend 
sei'viee in the College Cha[tel on Sunday, as the students 
would like it 1 aaid 1 was quite rofidy to do anytliing 
it waa customary for the Ilector to do, and so tliis 
morning in half an huur'a time 1 shall lie enduring the 
pains ami ptioalliea of a Presbyterian ser^'ice. 

There was to have been another moeting of the 
XJnivcrKity Court yesterday, but the Principal w^as 
Bulfering so much from an affection of tlie hmgH that 
I adjounu'd the. meeting till to-raorrow. Did I toll 
you that I carried all my resuhitiona about improving 
the medical curriculum ? Fact, though greatly lo my 
aatoniahment- To-morrow we go in for some reforms in 
the arts curriculum, and I expect that the job will be 
tougher. 

I send you u couple of papers — ScotsmaTtj with a very 
goo-l le^ing article, and the Aberdeen Herald also with 
a leading article, which is as much favourable as waa to 
be expected. . . . The Welwlers are making me promise 
to bring yuu and one of the childi-eii here next autumn. 
They are wonderfully kind people. 

March 2. — My work here finislies to-daj. There is 
a meeting of the Council at one o'clock, and before that 
I am to go and look over laboratories and collections 
\vil.li Hundry Professora TJien there is the supper at 
halt-past eight and the inevitable speeches, for which I 
am not in the least inclined at present I went officially 
to the College Chapel yesterday, and went through a 
Presbyterian ser^'ice for the first time in my life. May 
it lie the last t 

Tlien to lunch at Professor Strathers' and back here 
for a suuili dinner-party. I am staudiug it all well, for 
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^^L the weather u villanous and there is no getting auv 
^^r exercise. I shall leave here by the twelve o'clock traiu 
to-morrow. 

On August 2 ho delivered an address on " Jo&c]>h 
Priestley " {Coll. Ess, iii. 1) at Birmingham, an the 
occasion of the presentation of a Btatue of Priestley 
to that town. The biography of this pioneer of 
science and of political reform, who was |>orsocuted 
for opinions that have in less than a century become 
commonplaces of orthodox thought, suggested a com- 
parison between those times and this, and evoked 
a sincere if not very enthusiastic tril>ute to one who 
had laboured to better the world, not for the sake 
of worldly honour, but for the sake of truth and 
right. 

As the way to Birmingham lay through Oxford, 
he was asked by Professor Kay Larikt'Ster, then a 
Fellow of Exeter College, if he could not break his 
journey there, and inspect the results of his investiga- 
tions on Lymnrous. The answer was as follows : — 

We go to Birmingham on Friday by the three- o'clock 
train, bat there is no chance of sto]>ping at Oxftml either 
going or coming, sa tlint unles you bring a Lyuuia-ug or 
two (under guise of jjori winkles fur itifresliment) to the 
carriage door I bIulU iiul he able tu see them. 

The following letters refer both to this address 
on Priestley, and to the third of the important 
addresses of this year, that " On the Hypothesis 
that Animals are Automata, and its History" {CoU. 
£83, i. 100, see also p. 131 below) The latter was 
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delivered at IJolfaat before tbo British Association 
under Tyndall's presidency. It appears that only 
a montti before, he had not so much as decided upon 
his subject — indeed, was thinking of something quite 
different. 

The first allusion in these letters is to a conclud- 
ing phaso of TynduU'a controversy upon the daima of 
the late Principal Forbes in the matter of Glacier 
theory : — 

4 Kablborouqh Place, London, N.W., 
June 24, 1874. 

Mt pear Tt^'DALL — I quite agree with your Scotch 
friend in his estimate of Forliea, and if bt; were alive and 
ihe controversy beginning, I should aay draw your picture 
in your best sepia or luinpbluuk. But I have been 
thinking over this matter a good deal sinoo I receivc*d 
your letter, and my verdict is, leave that tempting piece 
of portraiture alone. 

Tbu world is neither wise nor just, but it makes up 
for all ita folly and injustice by being damnably eenti- 
ment^l, and the more severely true your portrait might 
be the more loud would be the outcry against it I 
should ?ay publish a new edition of your Glaciers of tiie 
Alpgj make a clear historical statement of all the faciei 
fihowiug Forbes's relations to Ron(iu aud Agaasiz, and 
leave the matter to tlie judgment of your contemporaries. 
That will sink in and remain when tdl the hurly-burly 
is over. 

I wonder if that address is begun, and if you ore 
going to l>c OS wise and prudent as I was at Liverpool. 
When 1 think of the temptation I resisted on that occa- 
sion, like Clive whuu he waa cliarged with jieeulation, 
*' 1 marvel at my own forbearatice ! " Let nty example 
be a burning and a shining light to you. I declare I 
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have horrid miugivingB of your kicking over the 
traces. 

The "x** oomea off on Saturday next, so let your eare 
bum, fop we phall be talking about you. I have, juat 
bo^m my lecturer to Schoolmaster^ and I wisli they 
were over, thougli I nin very well on the whole. 

Griffith * wrote to ask for the title of my lecture at 
Belfast, and I hod to tcU him I did uot know yet. I 
frhall not Ijegiu to think of it till the middle of July 
when these lectnrea are over. 

The wife would send her love, but she haa gone to 
Kew to one of Hooker's recciitionfl, taking Miss Jewsbnry,* 
who is staying with us. T wan to have gone to the 
College of PhysicianH' dinner to-night, but I was so weary 
when I got home that I made up my mind to ^end an 
cxciue. And then came the thought tli&t I had not 
writliin to you. — ^Ever yours sincerely, 

T. H, Huxt.KY. 

The next letter is in reply to Tyndall, who had 
written as follows from Switzerl.ind on Jii\y 15 : — 

I confess to you that I am fur uioru anxiutu about 
your condition tlian about my own ; for I fear tluU aft(rr 
yotir London labour the labour of this lecture will ymsa 
heavily upon you, I wish to Heaven it could 1* traiia- 
ferred to other ehouldera. 

I \rish I iould get rid of the uncomfortable idea that 
I have druwu upon you at a time whan your friend 
and brother ought U) be anxiotw to 8[iare you every 
labour. . . . 

P.S. — Have just seen the Swiss Times ; tun intensely 
dii^ustfid to find that while I wod brooding over the 
calamities po^ibly couseciuent on your lending me a 

^ For many years sucretiiry to the British AKHociftlinn, 
* MiM GfflnliIiDe Jew!;hDr7 (1R12-S0) tha novi;)ijit, and frLcnd 
oi the Carlyles. After 1866 she lived at Sevenoakfi, 
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haiidf that yoii have Xi&m ai the Derby Statue, and ara 
t*.) make an omticm ajiroiioa of the ?n<»tley Statae in 
Birmiugham ou iho Isi Aiigoi&t I ! ! 

4 MARLDOitouan Place, London, N.W., 
Juiy 22. 1874. 

My dear Tykdall — 1 hojx; you liave been taking 
inoi-c care of your inatep than you did of your leg in old 
tiiues. Dun't try iiiorti Tying the flesh again. 

I was uncommonly amuf^ at your disgufitful winrl- 
up aft«r writing me such a compiusEjionatc letter. I am 
aB jolly as a Baiidboy &o long ujs I live on a minimiun 
and drink no aK'uliol, (ind i\» vigoiou!* a« ever I was in 
luy life. But a latu dinner wakos up my demoniac coUm 
and givM me a lit of hhie devils witli phymcal precision. 

Don't believe that I am at all the places in which tlie 
newBpa]M^ra put nui. For examjile, I was not at the 
Lurd Mayor's dinner la>*t night. As for Lord Derby's 
Atatue, I wanted to get a Itissou in the art of statue un- 
veiling. I help to pay Dizzie's talary, »o I don't see why 
I should not get a wrinkle from that artful doiigor. 

I plead guilty to having accepted the Birmingham 
invitation.* I tliouglit they deserved to bo encouraged 
fur liaving askfMl a man of science to do the job instead 
of some noble swell ; and, moreover, Satan whispered 
that it would be a good opj>ortiinity for a little ventila- 
tion of wickedness. I cannot say, however, that I can 
work mygelf up into much eiithusiasm for the dry old 
Unitarian who did not go very deep into anything. But 
1 think 1 may make him a good peg whereon to hang a 
disooiirae on the tendencies of modern thought. 

I was not at the Cambridge jjow-wow — not out of 
prudence, but because I was not asked. I suppose that 
decent reaped towards a secretary of the Royal Society was 
nnt strong enough to outweigh Univereity olijeclious to the 

* To unvoil ths statue of Joseph Priestluy. See above, p. 127 
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iucumbeut of that olHw. It is weU for rue that I oxpi^ct 
noUiiug from Oxford or Cambridge, having burned my 
HhipH so far aH they were couocraed long oga 

1 sent your note on to Kuowles aa aooii as it arrii^tid, 
but I have heard nothing from hiiu. I wrote t« him 
agaiii to-night to nay that he hod better let mc ece it in 
proof if he is going to print it. I am right gla/1 you 
find any thing worth rvading ugitin in my old {.lapcra. I 
stand by the view I took of the origin of Hpt'cit^^ now ns 
much as ever. 

Shall I not Ke the addreas / It is tAntalising to hear 
of your prepress and not to know wliat ia in it 

I am thinking of taking Development for the subject 
of my evening lecture,* the wmcrPte fjictfl made out in 
tho last thirty years without reference to li^Tolutiou. If 
people see that it is Evolution, that is Nature's fault, and 
not mine. 

We are all fluuriahing, and send our love. — Ever 
jroors faithfully, T. H. Hdxley. 

The paper on Animal Automatism is in effect an 
erilargumeiit of a short, pupor r^jad before the Mcta- 
phydcal Society in 1871, under the title of "Has a 
Frog a Soul?" It begins witii a vindication of Des- 
cartes as a grcvt physiologist, doing for the physiology 
of motion and sensation that which Harvey had done 
for the circulation of the blood. A series of proposi- 
tions which constitute the foundation and essence of 
the modem physiology of the nervous system are 
fully expressed and illustrated in the writings of 
Descartes. Modern physiological resejirch, which 
bos shown that many apparently purposive acts are 
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perfonuod by Animals, and even by tn&iif deprived of 
consciousness, and tliorefore of volition, is at least 
comp;itible with the theory of autuinatism in animals, 
a]r.hough the doctriiiG of continuity forbids the belief 
tliat "such complex phenomeiia as those of conscious- 
ness first make their appearance in man." And if 
the volitions of animak do not outer into the chain 
of causation of their actions at all, the fact lays at 
rest tho question, " How is it possible to imagine 
that volition, which is a state of consciousness, and, 
as such, has not tho slightest community of nature 
with matter in motion, can act upon the moving 
inaUor uf which the body is composed, as it is abduniod 
to do in voluntary acts? " 

Ab for man, the argumentation, if sound, holds 
equally good. States of consciousness are immedi- 
ately caused by molecular changes of the brain-sub- 
stance, and our mental conditions are simply the 
symbols in consciousness of the changes which take 
place atitomatically in the organism. 

As for the bugbear of the " logical consequences " 
of this conviction, " I may be permitted to remaik 
(he Bays), that logical consequences are the scarecrows 
of fools and the beacons of wise men." And if St. 
AugustinB, Calvin, and Jonathan Edwanls have held 
in substance the view that men are conscious auto- 
mata, to hold this view does not constitute a man a 
fatalist, a nuterialist, nor an atheist And he taikcs 
occasion once more to declare that he ranks among 
none of these philosophers. 
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Not among faUUsts, for I take the conception of 
neot^ty tu have a logiuil, and tioL a phyBical ftmndatiun ; 
nut among nwU^rialiate, for I am utterly incapniljlc of 
concfivirfg the exi«t*;nce of matter if thiTc ia no mind in 
which to picture that existence ; not among ath^ist£, for 
the prchlem of tb^ ultimate cause of existence is one 
which seems to me to be hopelessly out of reach of my 
poor powers. Of all the senseless baljhle 1 hnve ever had 
occasion to read, the denionetralions of these philosophers 
who undertAkB to tell ns all about the nature of Qod 
would >je the worst, if they were not flurpas&od by the 
still greater absurdities of the philosophers who try to 
prove that there is no God. 

This essay was delivered as an evening address on 
August 24, the Monday of the Association week. A 
vast stir had been created by the treatment of deep 
reaching problems in Professor Tyndall's presidential 
address; interest was still further excited by this 
unexpected excursion into metaphysics. "I re- 
member," writes Sir M. Foster^ "hanng a talk with 
him about the lecture before he gave it I think I 
went to his lodgings — and he sketched out what ho 
was going to say. The question was whether, in 
view of the Tyndall row, it was wise in him to take 
the lint' he had maiked out. In the end I remember 
bis saying. * Grasp your nettle, that is what I have 
got to do.'" But apart from the subject, the manner 
of the address struck the audience as a wonderful 
iour ff€ force. The man who at first disliked public 
speaking, and always exi)ccted to break down on the 
platform, now, without note or reference of any kfnd, 
discoursed for an hour and a half upon a complex 
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and difficult subjecti in the very words which he had 
thuught out and afterwanls published* 

This would have been a remarkable achievement 
if be hud planned to do so and had learned up his 
apooch ; but the fact was that ho was compelled to 
speak ofThand on the spur of the moment He 
describes the situation in a letter of February 6, 
1894, to Professor Ray Lnnkester: — 

I knew that I wae treading on very dangoroos ground, 
&o I wrote out uucommonly full and careful Dotes, and 
had them in niy hand when I atflpped on to the platform. 

Then I smhlenl}' became aware of the bignege of the 
audience, and the conviction came upon me that, il' 1 
looked at my notes, not one half would hear me. It was 
a bad ten seconds, but I made my election and turned the 
notes fact; tlownwartla on the. desk. 

To Ihia day, i do not exactly know how the thing 
managed to roll itself out ; but it did, as you say, for the 
liest jKirt of an houi- and a half. 

There's a Btury j}out vout encourager if you are ever 
in a like tix. 
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Ho writes home on August 20 : — 

Johnny's addrves went off excewlingly well Ifist uighU 
There was a mighty gathering in the Ul.'^ter Hall, and ho 
delivered his speech very welL Tlie mooting promises 
to be a good one, as tliere are over 1800 memhers already, 
and I daresay they will moimt up to 2000 before the 
end. The Hookere' armnguinents ^ all went to smash as 
I rather expected they would, but I have a very good 
clean lodging well outaide the towni where I can be cpiiet 

* I.e. U't the memb«r:j ol tliy x-chib aiiJ tiitir wives to club 
tugtttber at BtilfcuL 
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if I like, and on the wlu^]l^ T tliiok llmL is better, ob I 
eUall bealilc to work u]i my lecture* in peace. . . .■ 

Augwt 21. — Everything is going on very weU hcr& 
The weather in delightfnl, und undej tlieae circniimtancefi 
my Uxlgiiig:; hert; with John Boll for a oompanion turns 
out tf» he A mocit excellent arran^ment I need not say 
that I was speaking more or less all day long, (^a va 
aan$ dire, though, by the way, that is a bull induced by 
the locality. I am not goin^ on any of the excuraious 
on Sunday. I am going to hare a quiet day here when 
ereryhody will suppose that I have accepted e^'ei^liody 
else's invitation to be somewhere else The Ulster Hall, 
in which the addresses are delivered, seems to roe to lie 
a terrible room to speak in, and I mean to nurse my 
energies all Mon<lay. I sent you a cutting from one of 
the papers containing an account of mc that will anuiw 
you* The writer is evidently diwippoiutod tiiat I am not 
a turbulent wivage. 

August 25 : — 

. . . My work is over and I Rtiirt for Kingstown, 
whcTv I mean to pk-ej> to-night, in an hour. I have just 
Knt you tt full and excellent report of my lecture.^ I 
am glud to say it was a complete sucoesa. I never was 
in lietter voice in my life, and I spoke for an hour and a 
half without notcp, the people listening as still as mid?. 
There has been a great row ab<<ut Tyndall's addrcas, and 
I had Bome reason to expect that I should have lo me+^^t 
a frantically warlike audience. But it was quite other- 
wise, and thoiigli I spoke ray mind with very gieat 
jdainnesfl, I never ha/1 a warmer reception. And I am 
not without hope tlmt 1 have done s^omethiiig to allay the 
storm, though, as you may be sure, I did not sacrifice 
plain sfpeaking to that end. ... 1 have been most 
creditably quiet here, and have gone to no dinners or 
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brcfikfafils or other such famlangoe* except thoee I accepted 
U'fore leaving lionio. Sunday I spout q^uielly lierc, 
tliinkiug over my lectvir* and putting my peroration, 
which required a good deal of care, into ehapu. I 
waudcred out into the fields in the afternoon, and sat a 
long timi; thinking of all tliat had happeneil Hince I was 
here a young beginner, two and twenty, and * . . you 
were largely in ray thoughts, which were full of hlesetings 
and tender mcmoriea. 

I had a good night's work last night I dined with 
the President of the College, then gave my lectui'C After 
that I smoked a bit \vilh Foster till eleven o'clock, and 
then 1 went to the Northern liltig oJiice to see that the 
report of my lecture was all right It is the btat pajer 
here, and the Editor had begged me to see to the report, 
and 1 waft anxious niyw If that I Hhould bft rightly repixi- 
sented. So I sat theiv till a quarter pa-^t one having the 
report read and correcting it when necessarj'. Then I 
came home and got to lK*d about two, 1 have jast Wen 
to the section and read my paper there to a large 
audience who cannot have understood ten words of it, but 
who looked highly edified, aud now I have done. Our 
lodging has turned out admirably, and Ball's company 
luLS been very pleasant So that the tiasco of our arrauge- 
mcnta was all for the beet 



I take the account of this last-mentionod paper in 
Section D from the report in Nature :■ — 

Profe^wur ITuxley opened the List day of the scseion 
with an account of lils recent observations on the develop- 
ment of the Oolumeita anris in Amphibia. (He described 
it ae an outgrowth of the periotic capsule, and therefore 
unconnected with any visceral arch.) . , . 

In the absence of Mr. Parker there was no one 
competent to criticise the puperfroni personal knowledge ; 
but a word dropped as to the many changes in tbo 
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acccpltd liomolotficB of the opsiciila auditus, eUcited a 
mAeterly and ubaracterifltic cxpotiilion of the :M.'ries of 
new foctfi, and the luodiru-ationB ot the theory they have 
led to, from Beichert's Himi ohberraliuiis down to the 
present time. The embryonic structures grew and 
shaped thcmRoIvcs on the board, and Bhiftcd their 
relations in accordaiK* with the viewa of Bucceesive 
obflervera, until a graphic epitome of the progress of 
knowledge on the subject was completed. 

He and Parker indeed (to whom be signs him- 
self, *' Ever yours amphibially ") had been busy, not 
only throughout 1 874, but for several years earlier, 
examining the development of the Avipkihia^ with a 
particular view to the whole theory of the vertebrate 
skull, for which he had done similar work in 1857 
and 1858. Thus in May 4, 18T0, be writes to 
Parker : — 

I read all the raoet important part of your Frog- 
pa]H>r last iiight^ and a grand piece of work it ifl — more 
iui]>ortant, 1 think, in all its beaiinga than anything 
you have done yet. 

From which premisecs 1 am going to draw a conclimion 
which you do not expect, namely, that the paper must 
by no manner of means go into the Royal Society in its 
present shape. And for the reaeon» following: — 

In the first plac^?, the style is ultra-Parkerian, From a 
litiTiry point of view, my dc-ar friend, you i^mind me 
of nuthing ao ninch aft a dog going homo. He ban a goal 
before him which he will certainly reach sooner or later, but 
first he is on this side the rofiri, and now on tliat ; auon, 
be stops to scrab b at an ancient raL-hnle, or mayU' he 
catcher eight of another dog, n quarter of a mile ln'iiind, 
and bolls off tn have a frii^ndly, or inimical anifl'. In 
fact, his com'se is . . . (hcru a tangled uuutc u diawn) 
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not . In the second place, yoa niiat begin with an 

earlier stage. . . . That is the logical starting • point 
of the whole affair. 

Will you come and dine at 6 on Satimlay, and talk 
over ilm whule business ? 

If you have drawings of earlier stagcfl yon ntighl 
bring Ihcm. I su&pcct tliat what is wantol might be 
supplied in plenty of time to get the paper in. 

In 1874 he re-dissecta the aktill of Axobtl to clear 
111* the question as to the existence of the " ventral 
head or pedicle" which Parker failed to obBcrve : 
" If you disbelieve in that pedicle again, I shall be 
guilty of an act of personal viok-nco." Later, " I am 
benevolent to all the world, being possessed of 
a dozen live axolotis and four or five big dead 
mesobrancha. Moreover, I am going to get endless 
Frogs and Toads by judicious exchange with GuntherJ 
We will work up the Amphibia as they have not 
been done since thoy were crea — I mean evolved." 

The question of the pedicle comes up again when 
he simplifies some of Parker's results as to the 
development of the Columella aurw in the Frog. 
" Your suprahyomandibular is nothing but the? pedicle 
of the suspcnBorium over again. It has nothing 
whatever to do with the columella auris. . . , The 
whole thing will come out as sim[»ly as possible 
without any of your coalescences and combothera- 
tions. How you will hate me and the pedicle." 

Tracing the development of the columella was a 

^ Dr. A. C. £«. O. Oonther, of the British Briisenm, where ha 
WM appolutwl Keop«r of the Deportment of Zoology in 187fi. 
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long business, but it grew clearer as young frogs of 
various ages were examined. " Don't be aggravated 
with yourself," l»e writes to Parker in July, "it's 
tough work, this hero Frog." And on August 5 : 
**I have worked over Toad ami I have worked 
over Frog, and I toll an obstinate man that 8.h.m. 



(suprahyomandibular) is a figment — or a 
whichever said obstinate man ptoascs." The same 
letter contains what he calls his final views on the 
columelia^ but by the end of the year he has gone 
further, and writes : — 

Be prepared to bust-up wilh all the envy of which 
yonr malignant natare Ib capable. The problem of the 
vertebrate sktdl is solved. Fourteen H'gmeiits or thero- 
aboats in Aruphioxiu; all but one (barring poeaibllitica 
about the ear cajtsule) aborted in higher vertebrata. 
Skull and brain of Amyhioxu^i hUuI up liku au opera-hat 
in higher vertebrata. So 1 (Sketch in lUustiation.) 

P.K — I am flure you will understand the whole affair 
from tliia. Probably pul>lisbed it already in Nature] 

A letter to the Times of July 8, 1874, on women's 
education, was evoked by the following circumstances. 
Miss Jox Blake's difiicultieB in obtaining a medical 
education have already been referred to (p. 95). A 
further discouragement was her rejection at tho 
Kdiriburgh examination. Her papers, however, were 
referred to Iluxley, who decided that uertaiu auswors 
were not up to the standard. 

Ah yVum Jex Blake may possibly think that mydeciaion 
was iutlueaced by prejudice against her cause, allow mo 
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to add that Buch prejudice as I lAbour under lies in the 
opjjusitif direction. Without seeing any ruai»oii to believe 
that wonu^ii are, on the average, bo strong physically, 
inU'lleotually, or morally, as men, I cannot shut my eyes 
to thu fact that many women are much better endowed 
in all theae rcapecta than many men, and I am at a loea 
to uuderstand on what grounds of justice or ])ulilic policy 
a career which is open to the wcalieat and uiait fooligh of 
the male bci should be forcibly closed to women of vigour 
and capacity. 

We have heard a great deal lately about the physical 
disabilitiea of women. Some of these alleged impedi- 
mcnte, no doubt, are really inherent in their organisation, 
but nine-tenthi* of ihem are artificial — -the ]iroduct» of 
their modes of life. I believe that nothing would tend 
&o eirecLually to get rid of these creations of idleness, 
ivuarintwsi and that " over-stimulation of the emotions " 
which, in j^laincr-sj^iokeu days, used to be called wanton- 
ness, than a fair share of healthy work, directed towards 
a definite object, combined with an equally fair share of 
healthy jday, during the years of adulescejicc ; and thofM! 
wlm nre best acquainted with the ncquitt'.mentfl of an 
average medical practitioner will find it hardest to Ixdieve 
tliai the attempt to reach that fitoudard is like to prove 
exhausting to an ordinarily intelligent and well-educated 
young woman. 

The Marine Biological Station at Nriples was still 
struggling for existence, and to my father's interest 
iu it ia due the followiug letter, one of several to i)r. 
Dohni, whose marriage took place this summer : — 

4 MARLnoROcon Place, 

June 21, 1874. 

Mt dsab Dobiw — Are you mai-ried yet or are you 
not ? It is very awkward to congratulate a man upon 
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wli.1t mfty not have happened to him, hnt I nhn!! assume 
that you are a beiieiiict, and cend my own and iity wife's 
and uU the liappy faiuily*8 gocx3 wislit* accordingly. May 
you ha%*e il^ good a ^"ife and as much a " happy family " 
B» I have, though I would advise you — the harducn of 
the times being considered — to be satisfied with fewer 
than fieven members thereuC 

! hear excellent accounts of the progreas of the Station 
&om Lankeater, and I hope that it is now set on it« lega 
permanently. Ab for the English contrihution, you numt 
look upon it simply as the expression of the hearty 
goodwill of your many li-iends in the land of fogs, and of 
our strong feeling that whire you had sacrificed so nmrh 
for tliu cause of science, we were, as a matter of duty, — 
quite apart from goodwill to you pereonally — bound to 
do what WB could, each aoconding to his ability. 

Darwin i% in oil Ihinga, noble and gi;iierou.s — one of 
thoee people who think it a privilege to let him help. I 
know he was very pleased with what you said to bim. 
He is working away at a new edition of the DfMtntt of 
Maitj for which I have given him some notus on the 
brain question. 

And apropos of that, how is your own particular 

brain 7 I bock la belle M against all the phyBicians 

in the world — even against mine own partiotilrir j^cu- 
lapius, Dr. Clnjk — to liud the aovoruigneat remedy against 
the blue devils. 

Let me hear from you — moat abominable of corre- 
spondents as I am. And why don't you send ^ladame'a 
photograjjh that you have promised ? — Ever yours very 
faithfully, 

T. IL HUXLBT. 

Pray give my kind remembrances to your father. 
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i MARi.BuKornii Place, 
Marrh 31, 1874, 

My dear Darwin — The brain busiDCsa' ia more than 
]iAlf done, aud I will ^oii polish it off and fni\u\ it to you. 
We are going doyni Lo Fnlkcstone for a week on Thuraday, 
and I shall take it with me. 

1 do not knuw wlmt i^ doing about Dohni'tj bii^inces 
ftt pn-sent Fo&ter took it in hand, but the Inst timf I 
heard h« waa waiting for reports fixnu Dew and iSali'our. 

Ton have Iwen very gwieroua as always ; and I hope 
that other folk nia}' follow your example, but like your- 
self I am not sanguine. • 

1 hfive h/id an nwfulltf t^nijilfng offer to go to 
Vaiikw-iand on a lecturing exi>editiun| and 1 am eerioualy 
thinking of making an experiment next R]>ring. 

Thn chance of clearing two or three thousand pounds 
in AA many montha id not to be sneezed at by a pitre ds 
Javiilin, I am gelling sick of the state of things hurt — 
Ever yours faithfully, T. H. Huilbt. 

I have heard no more about the spirit photographs I 

4 Marlborovoi) Place, 
April 16, 1874. 

Mr B1BAR Darwin — Pnt my rontri})ution into the 
BinalleHt type jKKssible, for it will be read by none but 
anatomistH ; and never mind where it goes. 

I nm glad you agree with me about the hn.nd and foot 
and skull question. Ab Ward'-' said of Mill's opinions, 

you can only account for the views of Messrs. and 

Co. on the suppoaition of " grave pereonal sin " on their 
part 

I had a letter £roui Dohm a day or two ago in which 

* A nolo on tliu bnun in man and the ipes for the uoond 
(Njition of tlio Dfjaxni of Man, 
3 W. G. WanL (See i 454.) 
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lie tells me he hius wriltcit to you. 1 aiujiect be has been 
very ill. 

Liii U!* know \vh.eii you are in town, and K*lieve me — 
Kvcr yuure very faithfully, T. H. HcxLKr. 

The allusion in the letter of March 31 to certain 
"spirit photographs" refers to a series of these 
wonderful productions sent to him by a connection 
of Mr. Darwin's, who was interested in those ninttera, 
and to whom he replied, showing how the effect 
might have been produced by simple mechanical 
means. 

It was at this gentleman's house that in January 
a carefully organised sf^anco was hold, at which my 
father was present incognito, flo far as the medium 
was concerned, and on which he wrote the following 
report to Mr. Dai-win, referred to in his lA/e^ voL 
iiL p. 187. 

It must be noted that he bad bad fairly extensive 
experience of iJ.pirituali5m ; be had made regular 
experiments with Mrs. Haydoii at his brother George's 
house (the paper on which these are recorded is 
undated, but it must have been before 1863); he 
was referred to as a disbeliever in an article in the 
Pali Mall Oaz^ie during January 1869, as a sequel 
to which a correspondent sent him an account of the 
confessions of the Fox girls, who had started spirituid- 
ism forty yeara before. At the houses of other friends, 
he had attende*! stfances and met mediums, by whom 
he was most unfavourably impressed. 

Moreover, when invited to join a committee of 
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investigation into spintualietic manifestations, he 
replied : — 

I regret that T am nnnble to accept the inviUition of 
tlie Committeo of the Dinlectjcal Society to ijo-operate 
with a committee fur the investigation of " Spiritualism " ; 
and fur two ruasona In the fii-st place, I have not time 
for such an inquirj', which would involve much trouhle 
and (unless it were unlike ftU inquiries of that kind I 
have known) much annoyance. In the second place, 
I take no interest in the subject. The only case of 
" SpiriUialism " I have had the opywrtunity of exaiiiintng 
into for myself, was as gross an iraprt(*ture as ever came 
under my notice. But supposing the phenomena to be 
genuine — they do not interest me. If anybody would 
endow nie with the faculty of listening to the chatter of 
old women and curates iu tlie nearest cathedral town. 
I ehmild decline the privilege, having lietter things to ilo. 
And if the folk in the spiritual world do not talk more 
wiaoly and sensibly tlian their friends report them to do, 
I put them in the saiue category'. The only good that I 
can see iu thedemonstrationof the truth of " Spiritualiani" 
is to furnish an additional argvimeut againf^t suicide. 
Better live a croasing-B weeper than die and be made to 
talk twaddle by a " medium ' hired at a guinea a ieanea} 

To the roix)rt above mentioned, Prof. G. Darwin, 
who also was present, added one or two notes and 

ct>rrtictious. 



Rkport on S^ancb 

Jan. 27, 1874. 
We met in a small room at the top of the house with 
a window capable of being completely darkened by a 

' Quoicil from a review in the iMily AViw, October 17, IS71, 
of ihti R«[iort on Spiritual iitui of the Cointiiittee of the Loudon 
Ihaleoiioal Society. 
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shutter and ourUiins op]>o6ito the door. A sniall light 
tabic with two Haps an<l four legs, unsteady and easily 
moved, occupied tbb middle of the room, lenving uot 
much more than enough space for the chairs at the aides. 
There was a chair at each end, two chairs on the rire}dace 
side, and one on the other. Mr. X (the medium) wajs 
eeated in the chair at the door end, Mr. Y (the host) in 
the upiKsite chuir, Mr. 0. Darwin on thu nic<lium'b right, 
Mr. Huxlt'y on his left, Mr. Z betwct^n Mr. Huxley and 
Mr, [Darwin] Y. The table waa small enough to allow 
these five people to rest their hands on it, linking them 
together. On the table was a guitar which lay obliquely 
acrOGs it, on accordion on tlie medium's didc of the guitar, 
a couple of paj»er horns, a Japanese fan, a matchbox, and 
a candlestick with a candle. 

At tij-st the room w&a alightly darkened (leaving 
plenty of light from the window, however) and we all 
sat round for half an hour. My right foot wns against 
the medium^s left foot, and two tingera of my right hand 
ha<l a good grip of the little finger of his left hand. I 
compared my hand (which is not small and it strong) with 
hifl, and wna edified by its much greater moa^iveneea and 
strength. (No, we didn't link until the daiknesa. O. D.) 

0. D.'s left hand woa, as I Imru, linked with medium's 
riglit hand, and left font on nifHlium'B [left] right foot 

We Bat thus for half an hour aa aforesaid and nothing 
)mppenc(L 

The room was next thoroughly darkened by shutting 
the shuttors and drawing the curtains. Kevertheleas, by 
gn^at good fortune I e*pied three point* of light, coming 
from the lighted pasBoge outi^ide the door. One of thn^c: 
came beneath the door straight to my eye, thu other two 
were on the wull (or on a preas) obliquely oppfsile. Uy 
still greater good fortune, these three points of light hod 
•uch a (»ot(ition in reference to my eye that iboy gave me 
three straight line? traversing and bounding Ihe space 
in which the medium eat, and I at unc4; saw tliat if 

VOtfc II L 
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Medium moved his Wiy forwards or backwards lie must 
occult one of my three raj& While therefure Uking care 
to fwl his foul and keop & good grip of his liand, 1 lixed 
my eyes intently on rays A and B. For I felt aure that 
I couM tnist to G. 1). keeping a eliarp look-out on the 
right hand and foot; and to no iiu^tnniicnt of motion 
was left to the medium but his body and lieiul, the move- 
me&ta of which could not have been discernible in absolute 
darkneM. Nothing happened for some time. At length 
8 very well executed nui^cular twitching of the arm on 
my side began, and I amuaod mysolf by comparing it 
with the convukionB of a galvanised frog's leg, but at the 
same time kept a vt^ry bright look-out on my two rays 
A and R 

The twitching^ ccAscd, and tben after u little time A 
was shut out. B tben became oljttcvire, and A becajno 
visible. "Hobo!" thought I, "Medium's head is well 
over the table. Now we ai"e going to have some maiii- 
festatioua." Immudiat^ly followed a noise obviou:*ly 
produced by the tundiling over of the acconlion and some 
shifting of the jKisition of the guitar. Next came a 
twanging — vi-ry slight, but of course veiy audible — of 
some of the stringM, during which B was invisible. By 
and by B and A became vifiible again, and Medium's 
voice likewise showed that he had got back to his first 
position. But after be had returned to this, position 
there was a noise of the guitar and other things on the 
table being stirred, and creeping noises like something 
light moving over the table. But no more actual 
twanging. 

To my great disgust, G. D. now l>egan to ren»ark that 
he aaw two spots of light, which I suppose must have liad 
the same origin as my rays A and B, and, moreover, that 
something occasionally occulted one or oth*^r of them. 
(Note : No, not till we changed ]»lacea. (3. Jl. D.) 1 
bleaaod him for apoilizig my game, but the effect waw 
excellent Nothing more ha]ipeited. By and by, aftei' 
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some talk about thesG poinU of liKht, tlie medium biir- 
gested that this liglii woii dijstracUiig, and iliat we had 
belter shut it out. The suggestion wafi vciy dc-xtcroualy 
and indirectlv made, and was canght up more strongly 
(I think by itr. Z). Anyhow, we agreed to stop out all 
light. The circle was broken, and the candle wan lighted 
for this purpose. I then took occasion to olwerve that 
the guitar waa turned round into the position noted in 
the margin, the end l^eing near my left hand. On 
exaniining it I found a lotigLih end of one of the catgut 
strings loose, and I found that by sweeping this end over 
the strLDgB I could make r^uite as good twangs ob we 
heard. I could hare done this ju^t as well with my 
mouth as with my liand — and I could have pulW the 
guitar about by the end of the catgiit in luy moutfi and 
BO have disturbed the otlier thirga — as tliey were dis- 
turbed. 

Before the candle was lighted some diacuasion arose as 
to why the spirita woidd not do any better (started by 
Mr. Y and Mr. Z, I think), in which the medium joined, 
It appeared that (in the opinion of the iipirits ai- inter- 
preted by the medium) we were nut quite rightly placed. 
When the diacussion arose I made a bet with mvrtelf that 
the result would be that either I or G. D. would have to 
change places with somebody else. And I won my wager 
(T have just i>aid it with the remarkably good cigar I am 
now smoking). G. D. liod to come round to my side, 
Mr. Z went to the end, and Mr. Y took O. D.*8 place. 
'*Good, Medium," said I to myself. "Now wo bliall see 
something." We were iii pitch darknece, and all I could 
do was to bring my sense of touch to Ic-ar with extreme 
tension upon the medium's hand — still wt-U in my grip. 

Before long l^Icxlium l>ccanie a good deal convulsefl at 
intervals, and soon a dragging sound uas heard, and Mr. 
y told us that the ann-chair (mark its position) had 
moved up againf^t hi.s h^, and was shoving against lurn. 
By degrees the arm-chair betake importunate, and hy 
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the manner of ^Ir. V's remarks it was clear that hU 
attention was uutirely given to its movements. 

Then I felt the lingrre uf the medium's left hand 
become tense — in such a mtinner aa to ehow that the 
muscles of the k't't arm wt^re coutriiuting Hympalhetically 
with tht>M; of the other arm, on which a considerable 
strain waa evidently lieing put Mr. Va obeervationa 
upon the eccentricitiea of iht arm-chair became louder — 
a noise was heard as of the chair descending on the table 
and stioving the guitAr before it (wliile at the esune time, 
or just Ijefore, there was a crash of a faUing thermomet'ir), 
and the tension of the hd't arm ceaeed. The chair had 
got on to the table Says the nuylium to Mr. Y, "Yuur 
hand was against mine all the lime." *' Well, no," replietl 
ifr. y, "not quite. For a moment as the chair was 
coming up I dou't think it wa&" But it was agreed that 
ll^Ls momentary separation made no di(fercuc& I said 
nothing, but, like the parrot, thought the more After 
tliis nothing further happenefl. But conversation went 
on, and moiv than once the meflium was caref\d to point 
out that the chair eanie u[>ou the table while hitf hand 
was really in contact with Mr. Y'b. 

Q. D. will tell you if this is a fair statement of the 
facta. I believe it is, for my attention was on tlie stretch 
for those mortal two houi-s and a half, and 1 did not 
allow myself to he distracted from the main points in any 
way. My conclusion is that Mr. X is a cheat and an 
impostor, and I have no more doubt that he got Mr, Y 
to sit on his right hand, knowing from the turn uf his 
conversation that it would l>u easy to distract his attention, 
and that he then movt-tl ihe chair against Mr. Y witli his 
leg, and finally coolly Uft^id (it) on to the table, than that 
I am writing these lines. T. H. H. 



As Mr. Q. Darwin wrote of the s»!*rtnce, "It has given 
mo u b.'saon flrdth n-spcct to the worthleaeiiess of evidi?nco 
which I shall alHTiy.-i remeinlier, and besiiles will make 
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me verj' difFidciit in Imsting iii)velf. Unleaa I had peen 
it, I could not liavc U^Utvul in the evidence of any one 
wiUi Kucli perfect bona fide* as Mr. V being so worthloes." 

On receiving this report Mr. Darwin wrote (lAfej 
ii p. 188) :— 

Though the w^'nnce did tire you bo much, it «'w, I 

think, really worth the exertion, w the (naiiie sort of 
things are done at ali the stances . . • . and now to my 
mind an enormous weight of evidence would Ik; i*eqniBite 
to make ine helievc iii anything beyond mere trickery. 

The following letter to Mr. Morlcy, then editor of 
the Foiinightly lievievcj shows that my father was 
already thinking of writing upon Hume, though be 
did not carry out this intention till 1878. 

The article referred to in the Bccond letter is that 
on Animals tis Automata. 

4 MABLBOnODOB PLAOB, N.W., 

June 4, 1874. 

My dear Ma Morlbt — I aasnre yuu that it was a 
great disap^Kiiiiliiiuiit to me not to be able to vidt you, 
but we had an engagement of Fomc standing for Oxford. 

Hume is frightfully tempting — 1 thought bo only the 
other day when 1 saw the uuw edition advertised — and 
now I would gladly write about him in the Fortnightly 
if 1 were only sure of being able to keep any engagement 
to that effect I might make. 

lint I hare yet a course of lectures before me, and an 
evening diocourse to deliver at the BritUh Asftodation — 
to say nothing of opening the Manchester Medical School 
in October — and polishing olT a lot of scientific work. 
So you see I have not a chance of writing about Hume 
for months to come, and you had much bflter not trust 
to such a very questionable roed as I ain.^ — Ever youm 
very faithfully, T. U. Huxlet. 
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4 Marloououoh Place, N.W., 
.V(.t'. 15, 1874. 

My deau Mohley — Many tlmnka for your abundantly 
sufliciunt chequ« — i-athur too much, 1 thiuk, for an articio 
which had boen giitted by the newaiiapers. 

I am ftlwaya very glad to have anything of mine in 
the Fortnujhtiy, aa it is sure to be in good company; 
Vjiit 1 aiu becoming a« Bpnile*i fis a maiden with many 
wooera. However, aa far as the Fortnifjhtly which is ray 
old love, and tho (JonUmporary wliich i3 my umv, are 
concernutl, 1 ho\}*i to remain as constant &a a persistent 
bigamist can be said to be 

It will give me great pleasure to dine with you, and 
Deo. 1 will suit mo excellently well. — Ever yuure ver)- 
fiiiLlifulIy, T. U. UcxLEY, 

The year winds up with a New Yoar'a greeting to 
Professor Hacckel. 



4 Marlborouou Place. Loxdox, K.W., 
Dec. 28, 1871. 

Mt dear Haeokkl — This muf^t reach you in lime to 
wirh you and ynui-s a happy New Year iu Englihh 
fiwhioa. May your sliadow never be lea!», and may 
all your enemies, unbelieving dogs who resist the Prophet 
of Evolution, be defiled by the sitting of jaokasaes upon 
tbeii" grandmothera' graves I an oriental wish appropriates 
to an ex-travellcr in Egypt. 

I have written a notice of the ** Anthropogenic * for 
the Academy, but I am so busy that I am afraid I should 
never have done it — but for being put into a great 
passion — by an article in the Quarterly Review for last 
July, whicli I read only a few days ago. My friend 
Mr. , to whom I hod to administer a gentle punish- 
ment some time ago, lia^ Iweu at the same tricks again, 
but much worse than hiH former i>erfornmnce — you will 
see that I have dealt with him as you deal with a 
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"Pf«tfe."l Tliere are '• h-ilb-Pfatlen " as well aa "Imlb- 
Affen." * So if what 1 Miy about *' Anthropogtnie " seema 
vciy little— to what I say Alx>ut the Quarterly Keviac — 
do not be offended. It will all serve tho good cau.se. 

I have been working very Iwird lat«?ly at the lower 
vertebrataf and getting out rcsulu which will interest 
you greatly. Vour suggestion that Rathke's canals in 
Am^hioxiu^ are the WoUfian ducta was a capital dhot, 
but it just mifised tlie mark because Rathke'a canaU do 
not exist Nevertheleae there are two h.ilf canals the 
dore.ll wallti of wliicli meet in the raphe duM-'ribed by 
Stieda,and the plnitiyl lining of thw wall (a) in, I believe, 
the renal organ. Moreover, I have found the skull and 
brain of Amphioxusj V»oth of wliich are very large (like a 
vertebrate embryo's) instead of being rudimentary as we 
all have thotight-, and exhibit the primitive segmentation 
of the " Urwirbelthier " * ekulL 

Thus the akuU of Petromtjzon answers to about fourteen 
eegmenta of the body of AmpkioxtUy fused together and 
inilistingiiialiable in even the earliest embryonic state of 
the higher vertebrata. 

Does this lake your breath away 1 Well, in due time 
you shall be convinced. I sent in a brief notice to the 
last meeting of the Eoyal Society, which will eooa 1« in 
your hand& 

I need not tell you of the importance of all thia It 
is unlucky fur Semper that he hau just put Ampkioxiu 
out of the Vertehrata altogttther — because it is demon- 
strable that Amphioxus ia nearer than could have been 
hoped to the condition of the primitive vertebrate — a far 
more regular and respectable sort of ancestor than even 
you suspected. For you see " Acrania " will have to go, 

I tliink we must have an English translation of the 
Anlhropogenie. There is great interest in these questiuiia 



* Pannn. ^ Lit half-Bpes ; the Proaiiuias nurl Lemurs. 

' The Lancelot ' PriiDitive vertcliiati*. 
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now, arid your book ia very readable, to aay nollung of 
its higher qualities. 

My wife (who eeuds lior kiudbttt greetiugH) and I woixs 
oharnied with the photogrnph. [As for our] iiuhliration 
in thiit dii-euLioD, the seven voluiHoa arc giuwijig inlo 
stately folios. You would not knww thi-ni. — Evei* yoiUB 
very "faithfully, T. 11 Huxi.EV. 

How will you read thi^ Bcrawl now that Gegenbaur is 
gone? « 

In the article here refeired to, a review of a book 
by Prof. G. H. Darwin, a personal attack of au 
unjustifiable character was made upon hint, and 
through him, upon Charles Darwin, The authorship 
of the review in question had come to bo kuown^ and 
Hiuxley writes to his friend : — 

I entirely Byrapathiise with your feeling about the 
attack on George. If anybody tries that vu. with my boy 
U, the old wolf will show all tln^ fangs he luw left by 
that time, depend upon iL . . . 

You ought to be like one of the bleeeed gods of 
Klyrtiuiu, find li^t the inferior deities do battle with the 
iulenuLl penvera. Moivovur, the severest and most elfectual 
punishiiietit for this flort of moral aBsasaimition is quietly 
*-o ignore the ofTL-iider and give him the cold shoulder. 
He knows why he gets it, and society conies to know 
why, and though society is more or less of a dunderhead, 
it biLi hoiioiimble instiucUs and the man in the cold 
finds no cloak that will cover hitn. 
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CIIAPTEll VI 

1875-1876 

tho year 1875 the bitter agitation directed agaitiBt. 
exponmcntat physiology came to a head. It Jiad 
cxifitod in England for several yeai*s. In 1870, when 
President of the Britiah Association, Huxley had 
been violently attacked for speaking in defence of 
Brown S^quard, the French physiologist. The name 
of vivisection, indifferently applied to all experiments 
on animals, whether earned out by the use of the 
knife or not, listd, as Dr. (afterwards Sii*) AVilliam 
iSiuith put it, the opposite eO'ect on many minds to 
that of the " blessed word Mesopotamia." Misre- 
presentation was rife even amon^ tho most estimable 
and woll-meaning of the opponents of vivisection, 
because thoy fancied they saw traces of the practice 
everywhere, all the more, perhaps, for not having 
sufficient technical knowledge for proper diucriminar 
tion. One of the most flagrant instances of this kind 
of thing was a letter iu tho Jiecord charging Huxley 
with advocating vivisections before children, if not 
by them. Passages from the Introduction to bis 
IfiS 
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EUmentary Physiologist urging that beginners should 
be shown tho structures uniior discussion, examples 
for which could easily be provided from the domestic 
animals, were put side by side with later pfissagce in 
the book, such^ for instance, as statements of fact as 
to the behaviour of severed nerves under irritation. 
A sinister inference was drawti from this combination, 
and published as fact without further verification. 
Of this he remarks emphatically in his address oo 
*• Elementary Instmction in Physiology," 1877 ^^ 
{Cdleded Essays, in. 300) : ^M 

It is, I hope, unnecessary for me to give a formal con- ' 
tradiction to the silly ficti^m, which is a£&iduou&ly circu- 
lat4xl by the fanatics who not only ought to know, but do 
know, that their aBfierLions aro untrue, that i have 
ttdvocate^l tlie! iiitraluction of lliat experimental discipHnc 
wluch ia alwulutely indifipun«iblo to the prufeatecl phyai- 
ologist, into elementai-y teaching. 

Moreover, during the debates on the Vivisection 
Bill in 1876, the late Lord Shaftesbury made use of 
this Bbory. Huxley was extremely indignant, and 
wrote home : — 

L)id you see Lord Shafteabury's epeech in Tueadaj''a 
Timis 1 I saw it by chance,' and have written a sharp 
letter to the Titnt». 

This letter appeared on May 26, when he wrote 
again: — 

You will have had my note, and know all about Lord 
Shaftesbury and his liea by this lime. Surely ynu could 

' Beiug iu Ivlmburgh, he ha^l hccii refiding ihc Scotch pD|>ers, 
Olid " the reporta of tbo Scotch papcra as to whiil taku place in 
PartianieDt are mea^e." 
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not imagine on any authorily lliat I was ouch an idiot as 
lo recommend boya and girla to perform expeiinienU 
which are difficult to akill(Kl anatomists, to say nothing 
of other rcosona. 



Letter to the Times 

In your account of the late debate in the IIoubc of 
Lords on the ViviiJection Bill, Lord Shaflcbbury is re- 
port«d to have aaid that in my Leuotts in Elantntary 
Physioloyy^ it ia strongly insiiitud that such experimente 
as thoee subjoined shall not merely be studied in the 
manual, but actually repeated, either by the buys and 
girlfl thcm&clvea or elac by the teaohere in their presence, 
as plainly appears from the preface to ihe second edilion. 

I beg leave to give the most emphatic and unqiialilied 
contradiction to this assertion, for which there is not a 
shadow of justification either iu the prefaou to the second 
edition of my Leuom or in anything I have ever said or 
written elsewhere. The most important paragraph of the 
prelace which is the subject of Lord Shaftesbury's mis- 
(taotation and niisrepreeentation stands as follows ; — 

** For the purpose of acquiring a practical, though 
elementary, acquaintance with physiological anatomy 
and histolog)', the organs and tisBues of the commonest 
domestic animals afford ample mat<*riali!. The principal 
]K)inta in tho structure and mechanism uf the heart, the 
lungs, the kidneys, or the eye of man may lui perfw:lly 
illuwtratt^ by the corrcspondiiiy parts of a sheep; while 
the phenomena of the circulatiun, and many of the most 
important properties of living tissues are better shown by 
the common frog than by any of t)ic iiighcr animnK" 

If Lord Shaftesbury had the sliglitest theoretical or 
practical acquaintance with the subject about whicli he 
is 00 anxious to legislate, he would know that phvf^io- 
logical anatomy is not exactly the same thing as eip^Tt- 
mental physiology ; and he would be aware that the 
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rocouimciKJiitioiiB of tlio paragraph I Lave {quoted might 
he fully cArried into effoct T^-ithout the jxirformauce ol 
even a soliLary " vivisection." Thu a«icrtion tluiL 1 have 
ever pugge?t<*d or deairetl the iulroduclion of vivifioction 
into Lhc leaching of eleiueiitary jpbyaiulogy in schools inj 
1 re]wint, contrary to fnct 

On the next day (May 27) appeared a reply from 
Ix>rd Shaftesbury, in M'hich hia ontire good faith is 
oqimlly conspicuous with his misapprehension of the 
subject 

Lord Shaftksbury^s Keply 

The letter froia Profe«or Huxley in the Timet of this 
nioniing demands an immediate reply. 

The ohjeot that I 8up])€8ed the learned professor had 
in view was gathered from the prefaces to the several 
editioiifi of his work on Elementary Physiohgy. 

The preface to the first edition states that " the 
following lessons in elementary physiology are, primarily, 
intended to serve the purpose of a text-hook for teachers 
and learners in hoya' and girls' schools." 

It woe puhlished, therefore, as a manual for the young, 
as well as the old. 

Now, any readur of the preface to the first edition 
would have come to the conclusion that teachers and 
learners could acquire pomelhing solidi and worth having, 
from the texL-ljook beforu tliem. But the ineface to the 
second c*:lilion nearly destroys that expectation. Here is 
the passage :-^" It will be well for those who attempt 
to study elemtititary phj-winlogy to hear in raind the 
imjKJrtant tnilh that the knowledge of science which is 
attainable by mere reading, though iuiiaitcly better than 
ignoranoe, ia knowledge of a ver)' different kind from 
that wliich arisys from direct contact with fact." 
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"Direct contAct with fact!** What con that mean 
(so, at leasts very many ofik) but a declaration, on high 
fttithority, to teachers and learnera that vivisection alone 
can give them any real and effective iMtiuction 7 

But the BubbO(]tient passage ia still etronger, for it 
state* " that the worth of the pursuit of science, aa an 
intellectual disci])tine, ia almost lost by those who only 
Mek it in bookfi." 

Ia not language like thia calculated to touch the zeal 
and vanity of teachers and learners at the very quick, 
and urge them to improve their own minds and stand 
well in the eyes of tho profession and llie public by 
pofiitivo progreee in experimental physiology t Ordinary 
reoden*, moet people would think, could come to no other 
oonclu-sion. 

But a disclaimer from Profeasor Huxley ia enough ; I 
am fiorry tii have miaunderatood him ; and I must aftk his 
pardon. I aincerely rejoice to Imve received such an 
aftetirance that hia great name shall never be tiaed for 
such a project as that which excited our feara. 

On thia he wrote : — 

Ton will have seen Lord Shaftesbury's reply to my 
letter. I thought it frank and atraightforward, and I 
have written a private letter ^ to the old boy of a placable 
and proper character. 

In 1874 he had also had a small passage of arms 
with tho late Mr, \V, R Forster, then Vice-President 
of the Council, upon the same subject Mr. Forster 
was about to lea\'e office, and when ho gave his 
official authonsation for aummer courses of lecturca 

* " Huxley, tlie Professor, has writtou me a very civil, nay kii)d« 
lGtti!T. I Tfipliml in the fiame sptriL" (Lonl Shoftcibury, LC/e 
and Wvrk, iii. 373, Jiuie 3, 1370.) 
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at South Kciisitigtou on Biology, Cliomisbry, Geology, 
etc., he did ao with tho special proviso that there be 
no vivisection oxperimentB in any of the coursBS, and 
further, appended a Memorandum, explaining the 
reasons on which ho acted. 

NoWj although Huxley was mentioned by name 
as having taken care to avoid inflicting pain in 
certain previous experiments which had come to 
Mr. Forstor'a knowledge, the inemorandum evoked 
from him a strong protest to the Lord President, to 
whomj as Mr. Forstcr expressly intimated, an apjical 
might properly be made. 

To begin with, the memorandum contained a 
mistake in fact, referring to his regular course at 
South Kensington experiments which had taken 
place two yeiirs before at one of the Courses to 
Teachers. This course was non-official ; Huxley's 
position in it was simply that of a private person to 
whom the Department offered a contract, snbject to 
ofticial control and criticism, so far as touched that 
course, and entirely apart from his regular position 
at the School of Mines. The experiments of 1872 
were performed, aa he had reason to believe, with 
tho full sanction of the Department If the Board 
chose to go back upon what had happened two years 
before, he was of course subject to their criticism, 
but then he ought in justice to be allowed to 
explain in what these experiments really consisted. 
What they were appears from a note to Sir J. 
Donnelly : — 
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Mr DEAR BoyNEt.LV — It will be tlie best course, 
perhaps, if I set down in writing what I Itave to aay 
rwpecting the virisections for pliyviological pur]>oeea 
which have been performed hurc, and uouoeniiiif; wliich 
you made me a coniniunication from the Vice- 1' resident 
of thu Council this luumiiig. 

I have alwfiVH Alt it my duty to defend thoM phj-Bi- 
oIogi*t« wlio, like Brown Si^-quard, by making exptrimenta 
on lixnng animals, havo added immensely not only to 
ficientiiic physiology, but to tlie mc^ns of alleviating 
human Buffering, against the often ignorant and some- 
times malicious clamour which hat been raised against 
them. 

But personally, indeed I may say coiiatitutioually, the 
pcrfurmaucc of bxpeiimeuts U]>on living and cungcious 
animala is extremely disagreeable to nic, and ] have 
never followed any line of investigation in which si;ch 
expc^rimentfl are required. 

When the comise of instruction in Physiology here was 
oomnieuccd, the question of giving experimental demon- 
straliona became a matter of anxious conaideration with 
me. It woe clear that, without such demoustratiuna, the 
subject could not l>e properly taught It wna no ten 
clear from what had happened to me when, as President 
of the British Association, I bad defended Brown St^qunrd, 
that 1 might expect to meet with every description of 
abuse and misrcprcacntatlon if such demonstrations were 
given. 

It did not appear to me, however, that the latter con- 
sideration ought to weigh with me, and I took euch a 
oouree aa I believe is defeusible against everything but 
misrepresen tation. 

I gave fitriot instructions to the Demonstrators who 
aasisled me that no such experimcuta were to be performed, 
unless the animal were previously rendered insensible to 
pain either by deetruction uf the brain or by the odiiiiui- 
stratiou of aniusthetics, oitd I have every reaaon to believe 
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that my instnicliona vere carried out. I do not see 
wliat I can do beyond this, or how I can give Mr. Foreler 
any lietter guarantee than is given in my asauronce that 
my dislike to the iiilliction of pain both a» a matter of 
principle and of feeling is qiiit^ as ^tiong aa his own 
cfui be. 

If Mr. Foreter is not Batisficd with this asBurance, and 
with ite practical n.»ult that our experimcnta are made 
only on non-sentient anima^ then I ain afraid that my 
pooition as teacher of Physiology must couie to an end. 

Tf I am to act in that capacity I cannot consent to be 
prohibiteil fRUii showing the circulation in a frog's fimt 
hccaii^e tho frog is made sh'ghtly uiicoitifortJible by being 
tiKl up for that purpose. ; nor from allowing ilit' fuiida- 
tueiUal propertiea of nerves, because extirpating the 
brain of the aanu' animal inflicts one-thousandth part of 
the prolongetl sufl'ering wiiich it imdergi>ea when it makes 
its natural exit from the world by being alowly forced 
down the throat of a duck, and crushed and asphyxiated 
in that creature's stomach. 

I flliall be very glad to wait upon Mr. Forster if he 
deairce to see me. Of course I am must anxious to meet 
his views as far aa I can, consistently with my position 
as a person bound to teach property any subject in whicli 
he imdertiikes to give instruction. Bnt I am ([uite t^lear 
as to the amount of freedom of action whicli it is necessary 
I sliould retain, and if yon will kindly communicate the 
content;! of this letter tc* ibe Vice-Presiil4'TU. of the Council, 
he will Ije able t^ judgn for biniself liow far his sense of 
what is ri^'ht will leave uie that freefhun, or render it 
necesftarj' for nie to withdraw fruui what 1 slujvild regai\l 
as a faliie position. 

Bxit there was a further and more vital nuestion. 
He had already declared through Major (now Sir 
John) Donnelly, that he would only undertake a 
course which involved no vivisection. Further to 
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require an otHcial assurance that he would not do 
that which he bad explicitly affirmed he did not 
intend to do, affected him personally,' and he there- 
Eore dccUaed the proposal modo to him to give the 
course in rjuostion. 

It followed from the fact that experiments on 
animals formed no part of his official course, and 
from bis refusal under the circumstances to under- 
take the non-ofHcial course, that his opinions and 
present practices in regard to the question of vivi- 
section did not come under their Lordships' juris- 
diction, and he protested against tbe introduction of 
his name, and of the ajiprobation or disapprobation 
of his views, into an ofRcial document relating to a 
matter with which he had nothing to do. 

In an intermediate paragraph of the same dociu 
ment, he could not resist asking for an official de- 
Hnition of vivisection as forbidden, in its relation to 
the experiments he had made to the class of teachers. 



^^ ami 

i men 
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^^^^H I should have to ask whether it means that the 
^^^^Bchei* who haa uiiderlakeu to perform no " vivisoction 
cxperiiucnto" is thereby deUirred from inHicting jtfiin, 
however sunlit, in order to obeerve the action of living 
matter; for it might be said to bt; unworthy quibbling, 
if, having acwpted the conditions of the miniUe, he 
thought himwlf at lilxTty tu inilict any amount of iwin, 
so long as he did nnt actually eiiL 

But if such is thf uicaning otfirially att^iched to the 
word " vivifeijlion/^ the teacher would be delwimfl from 
showing' the circulation in a frog's foot or in a tudjiole's 
tail; he must not show an auimak-nle, uiicouifurtubly 
fixed under the microseope, nor prick his own finger for 
VOL. II M 
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tlie mka of ol^laining a ditj[» uf living blood. The living 
particles which float in that li<jin<I iindouhtedly tVcl 
much (or as liUlt') as & i'rog iiudoi thf iufluwic« of iijr.m- 
theticB, or deprives! of it« hrairi, floes ; and the teachtr 
who Shan's hw pupils the wonderful phuuomena cxhihit«d 
by dyiug blood, mij^'ht Ije charged with (floating over tlie 
OffoiiieH uf the coloui'leaa corpiLsuIes, with quite as much 
justice as 1 have been cliar^'td with inciting hoys and 
girls to cruelty by doscrihiiig the i-esults nf phvbiu I logical 
experiiiicntft, which thc^^ are aa likely to uttcuipt as they 
are to determine the longitude* of tlieir schocdn^um. 

However, 1 will uul ti-ouble your Lord»hip with any 
further indication of the difficiiltie.'* which, as 1 imagine, 
will attend the attempt to carry the Minute into opera* 
lion, if infltructiou ia to be given in Physiology, or oven 
in general IJiology, 

The upshot uf the matter was that the Minute 
was altered so as to refer solely to future coui-sea, 

and on February 20 he wrote to Mr. Furster : — 

• 

I cannot allow you to leave office without troubling 
you with the expression of ray thanks for the verj' great 
kindnesa and considemtiou whi»:h I have i*eceive>d from 
you on all occasioiiH, and particahirly in regard to the 
queation of vivisection, on whit^li I Vf.ntuwxi to some 
extent, though 1 think not very widely or really, to 
diifer from you. 

The modification which you were good r-notigh to 
make in yoiu- minute removed all uiy objections to under- 
taking the Summer Courw*. 

And I am Kure that if Ihnt couree had happened to 
lie a phyHiologic^l one 1 could do nil I want to do in the 
way of experiment, without Infringing the spirit of your 
minute, though I confess that the letter of it would cause 
me more i>erplexity. 
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Ae to his general attitude to the snhject, it imiat 
be noted, as said above in the letter to .Sir J. Donnelly, 
thttt he never followed any line of research involving 
exporimeuts on living and conscious aniuiaJs. Though, 
u will bo seen from varioiia loiters, he considered 
such experiments justitiable, his personal feelings 
prevented him from [lei-forniing them himself. Like 
Charles Darwin, he was very fond of animals, and 
our petA in London found in him an indulgent maater. 

But if ho did^not care to undertake such experi- 
ments |>ersonJilly, he held it false sentiment to blame 
othei*s who did diaagreeable work for the good of 
hiunanity, and false logic to allow pn.in to be inflicted 
in the cause of sport while forbidding it for the 
cause of science. (Sec his address on " Instruction 
in Elementary Physiology," CoU. Essatj,^^ iii. 300 seq.) 
Indeed, ho declared that he trusted to the fox-liunt- 
ing instincts of the House of Commons rather than 
to any real interest in science in that body, for a 
moderate treatment of the question of vivisection. 

The subject is again dealt with in *' The Progress 
of Science," 1887 {CoU. Es^ays^ i. 122 seq.), from which 
I may quote two sentences : — 

The history of all branches of ecience prove that they 
muNt attain a considerable stage nf development K^fure 
they yield practical '*fruite-' ; and this is eiiiiDently true 
of physiology. 

Unluaa the fanaticism of pliilozoic aeutiiia-ut over- 
powere the voice of luinuinity, and the love of dogs and 
cata Pupersedea that of one's neighlxmr, the progress ot 
experimental pUyhiology and pathology will, indubitably, 
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in oouTBa of time, place medicine and hygiene upon a 
rational basis. 

The dangei's of prohibition by law are discussed in 
a letter to Sir W. Harcourt : — 

You wish mo to mj what, in my opinion, would be 
the effeot of the total aupprefwion of experiaients on liWng 
Aiiimala on the progress of phyHiuIugical scionce in tlii^ 
country, 

I hnve no hesitation in replying that it would almoat 
entiri:Iy arrest that progress. Indeed, it is obvious that 
Buch an elfect must tolluw tlie iiiuo^ure, ^r a man can no 
more develop a true conception of living action out of 
his inner cousciousneaa than he can that uf a uuiiel. 
Oliaervalion and experiment alone t^an give us a real 
foundation for any kind of Natural Knowledge, and any 
one who i^ acquaiuted vs-ith the history of science ia aware 
that not a single one of all the great truths of modem 
pliyHiology has been established otherwise tiiau by experi- 
ment on li%'ing things. 

Happily the abolition of physiological ex]>ennjeut in 
this country, should such a fatal logislativo mistake ever 
be mftdei, will be powerk?« to arrest the progiciw of science 
elbewhere. But wb aliall itiiport our physiulugy aa we do 
our liock and our claret from Germany and France ; those 
of our young pliysiol^'ist^ and pathologists whu can HfTord 
to travel will carry on their rcsiearches in Paris ami in 
Berlin, where they will be under no restraint whaU-ver, 
or it may be that the foreign laboratories will carry out 
the investigations devised here by the few persons who 
have the courage, in spite of all nUtacles, to attempt to 
save British science from extinction. 

X doubt if such a result will contribute to the diminu* 
tion of animal sulfering. I am sure that it will do as 
much harm as anything can do to the EiiL'Itsh school of 
Physiologj', Pathology, and Pharmacology, and tiiereforo 
to the progress of rational medicine. 
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Another letter on tho eiibject may be given, which 
was written to a student at a theological college, in 
reply to a request for his opinion on vivisection, which 
was to be discussed at the college debating society. 



Grand Hotel, Eabtbourks, 
SepL 29, 1890. 

DcAB Sir — I am of the opinion that the practice of 
perf'»rmiiig experiinents on living animals is not only 
reconcilalile with tme humamty, hut under certain cir- 
cuiUbtances is impem lively dcnianJed by it 

Experiinenti? on bving aaimals are of two kindi*. 
First, tliosti which are mode ujK)n auiiuala which, al- 
though living, are inca[iablc of fu^n^ition, in consequence 
of the destruction or the paralysis of the sentient 
machinery. 

I Mil not aware that the propriety of performing 
experiments of Uiis kind is seriously quojLioned, except 
in 80 far a.** they may involve some antctethmt or Bufawe- 
qitent sutft^ring. Of ixjur»j thi^e who deny that under 
any circumstancea it can be ri^hi to inflict suffering on 
other sentient beings for our own good, nitisl object to 
even thin much of what they call cruelty. And when 
they provp tluir sincerity by leaving off animal food ; liy 
objecting to drive castrated horee.H, or indeed to emjiloy 
animal laltour at all ; and by refusing to destroy rati*, 
mice, tlea.-*, bugs and other sentient vermin, they may 
expect eeiisible people to Usten to them, and sincere people 
to think them other than wntiinental hypocrites. 

As to exi>eriments of the second kind, which do not 
admit of the paralysis of the j»entient meehaniHru, and the 
performance of which involves severe i>rolongeil Huffering 
to the more senpitive among the higher aniuialis I ^huuM 
be sorry to tuakc any Bweepiug assertion. I am aware of 
a strong penKmnl dislike to thoni, which tendd to waip 
luy judgment, and 1 am pivpax'ed to make any uUowance 
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for thuee who, carried away by still more intense difflike, 
woitld utterly prohibit the?*; experiuiente. 

But it Lac been uiy duty Lu give prolonged and cartful 
attention to thia subject, and putting natural sympftlhy 
aside, to try and get at the rights and wroiigj* of the 
bueinesa Croat a higher point of view^ namely, that of 
humanity, which is often very different from that of 
emotional sentiment 

I aak inyiwlf — sup(M>4e you knew thnt by inflicting 
prolonged pain on 100 rabbit* you could discover a way 
to the eitiipation of loproey, or confluutjitiou, or locomotor 
ataxy, or of auicidnl molanchnlia among human IjeingB, 
dare you refuse to inllict that {)Bln ? Xow 1 am quitu 
unable to say that I dare. Titat sort of daring would 
seem to me to be extreme moral cowardif;e, to Involve 
groBs inconsistency. 

For the advantage aikd protection of society, we all 
agree to inflict j>ain upon man — pain of the most pro- 
longerl and acute character — -in our prisons, nnd on oui' 
battlelieldft. If Knglaud were invadL-d, we should have 
no hi«ilj)tii>n almiit inflicting the maximum of HufTering 
upon our invadeii* for no uther ol*)\*ct than our own g(xjd, 

Bnl if the good of sodoty and nf a naliiin ie> a Butlicient 
plea ftiir inlUcting pain uu iiien, 1 think it may suffice ub 
for experimenting on rabbit** or doga. 

At the same time, I think that a heavy moral re- 
sponaibility resta on ihoae who perform ex[>enment£ of 
the neoond kind. 

Tlie wanton infliction of i>ain on man or l^eaat is a 
crime ; pity w that so many of llu>ae who im 1 think 
rightly) hold Uiin view, seem to forget thai the criminality 
lieK in the wantonneta and not in the act of indicting 
pain j)fr «. — T am, air, yours faithfully, 

*T. 11. HUXLBV. 
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So far bock as 1870 a committee bid been appoiuted 
by the Britiah Asfiociation, and reported upon the 
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conditions tinder which they considered! cxperimcutfi 
on living animals justifiable. In the early spring of 
1875 a bill to rogiilAte phyaiologicAl research was in- 
troduced into the Upper House by Lord Ilartismere, 
but not procoedod with. When legislation seemed 
imminent Huxley, in concert with other men of 
science, interested himself in dra^ving up a petition to 
Parliament to direct opinion on the subject and pro- 
vide a fair basis for future legislation, which indeed 
took 8ha|>e immediately after in a bill intrtxluced by 
Dr, Lyon Phiyfair (afterwards Lord Playfair), Meiisra, 
Walpolo and Ashley. This bill, though more just to 
science, did not satisfy many scientific men, and 
was withdrawn upon tlie appointment of a Koya) 
Commission. 

The following letters to Mr. Darwin bear on this 
period : — 

4 Marldorouoh Placb, 
Jan. 22, 1875. 

My dear DARwrN — I finite agree with your letter 
alHutt viviwfltion f^ n iiiaUor of right and Jiiatice in the 
fmjt place, and secondly ob the liest lut'lliij*! uf taking the 
wind out of the encn»y*B saila I will commuiiicat« with 
llniiloii Sanderson and see what can K* done. 

My reliance as a^iiii-it and hvv fnnatical follow- 
ing iH not in the wlsJorn and justice of the House of 
Cummons, but in the large uuinlfer of fox-hunters therein. 
If physiological ftxperini«ntitioii is ptit down by law, 
hunting, tUhing, and shooting, ag.tin^t which a much 
better case can be made out, will soon follnw. — Ever 
yours Tcry faithfully, T. H. Uuxlky. 
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South Kensinotok, 
ApHl 21, 1876. 

My dear Darww — Tlie day iHifore ytalonlay I mot 
Playfuir at titc cluli, and lac told me that he liad hcarti 
from Mias Elliott that / was getting up what she called 
u " Vivieector's BiUj'' and that Lcjrd Cardwell waa very 
anxious to talk -ftith some of iis ahout the matter. 

So you see that there is uo secret about our proceed- 
ings. I gave him a general idea of what was doing, and 
he quite confirmed what Lubbock Baid aloul the im- 
poasibility of any action being taken in ParLianicnt this 
aesBioii. 

Pliiyfair eaid he should like very much to know what 
we profKtded doing, and 1 should think it would be a 
good tiling to take btui into consultation. 

On my return I found that Pfliiger had sent me his 
memoir with a note such as he had sent to yoiL 

I read it last nighty and I am inclined to think that 
it is a very important piece of work. 

He bIiows that frogu absolutely deprived of oxygen 
give ulf carbonic add for twenty-five hour**, and gives 
very strong reasons for Ixjlieving that the evohuiun of 
carlHjuic acid by living matter in general is the result of 
a process of int^^^^ul rearrangement of the molecules 
of the living matter, and not of direct oxidation. 

His speciilatioTis about the origin of living matter are 
the )>eRt I have seen yet, so far ati I audeiiitaud them. 
But he plungei» into the depths of the higher chemistry 
in which 1 am by no mean.M at honif. Only i\\w I can 
Heft, that the paper va worth careful study. — Kver yoiu"? 
ftiithfully^ T. U. 11l'.\lkt. 



31 Royal TEnRAOB, Edikbuuou, 
J/rtyl9, 187S. 

My dear Darwin — Pluyfair has sent a copy of his 
bill to me, and I am sorry to find that its preeent 
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wording is bucIi aa to rt'iHlur it very unacceptable to all 
It'aicliL'i's of jiliysiology. In diw:uH«iHg the draft with 
Iiitciifield I reoulteot that 1 initisted etrongly on the 
neoeHity of allowing deinonstratious to student^ but I 
agTet<i that it would be sufficient to permit 8Uch deinou- 
strations only aa could be jierfornied under aD£esthetic& 

The second clause of the bill, however, by the words 
"for the purpoee of new scientific discovery and for no 
other purpoee," absolutely prohibita any kind of demon- 
stration. It would debar me from showing the circulation 
in the web of a frog's foot or from exhibiting the pulsa- 
tione of the heart in a decapitated fi-og. 

And by it« secondary effect it would prohibit diacovery. 
Who is to !« able to make discoveries unless he knows of 
his own knowledge what lias beeu already made out? 
It might aa well be ruled that a chemical student should 
begin with organic analysis. 

Surely Burdon Sanderson did not see the draft of the 
bill as it now stands. The Professois here are up in 
arms about it, and as the papers have associatcl my 
name with the bill I shall have to repudiate it jtublicly 
unless something cau be done. But what in tlie world 
is to be done ? 1 have not written to PlajHiiir yet, and 
shall wait to hear from you before I do. I have an 
excellent class here, 310 odd, and like the work. Best 
Regards to Mrs. Danvin.— Ever your:? fuitlifnllv, 

T. IL HUXLET. 

81 RoTAL TRRnArE, Eoivborgh, 
June &, 1875. 

My dear Darwin — I see I have forgotten to return 
Playfair'a lelt«r, which I enclose. He sunt me a copy of 
his loal letter to you, but it did not reach me till some 
days after my return from Loudoiu In the meanwhile 
I saw him aud I^ord Caitlwell at the Uouse of 
Commons on Friday (last wcekX 

Flayluir sveuis rather di^ustcd at our pronuuciaiuciito 
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against tlio bill, and he declares that both Sanderson and 
Shaqtey assented to it What they were dreaming about 
I uaiinut imagine. To say tliat no man nhall ^xpcrimont 
except for pnrpa*.' of original discover}' ia almnt aa 
reasonatile oh to ordriiu that no man shall hwlni unless 
he meana to go from Dover to Oi1ni& 

However the Commiasion is to be issued, and it ih 
everytlxiug to gain time and let the present nudneses 
suljsiile a little. I vowed I wciuld never be a member of 
another Commission if I could help it, but I supposu 1 
shall have to serve on thia. 

I am very busy with my lectures, and am nearly half 
through. I shall not be sorry when they arc over, as I 
have been giinding away now since last October. — With 
kindest regards to Mi-a. Darwin, ever yours verv faithfidlv, 

T. H."Uuxlky/ 

He was duly asked to serve an the Commissioa 
Though his lectures in Edinburgh prevented him from 
attending till the end of July no difficulty was made 
over this, as the first meetings of the Commission, 
wiiicli began on June 30, were to be devoted to taking 
the less controversial evidence. In accepting his 
nomination he wrote to Mr. Cross (.ifterwards Lord 
Cross), at that limo Homo Secretary : — 

If I can be of any service I shall be veiy glad to act 
on the Commission, KympnlhUing ha I do on the one hand 
with thoee who abhor cruolty to animals, and, on 
the other, with those who al>hor the btill gi-eatcr cruelty 
to man which is involved in any attempt to arrest the 
progeas of physiology and of rational medicine; 

The other members of the Commission were Lords 
Caixlwelt and Winmarleigh, Mr. W. R Forster, Sir 
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J. B. Karslake, Professor Erichssen, and Mr. R. H. 
Hutton. • 

The evidence given before the Commission bore 
out the view that English physiologists inflicted no 
more pain upon auimuls than could be avoided ; but 
one witness, not an Englisbraun, and not having at 
that time a perfect command of the English language, 
made statements which appeared to the Commission 
at least to indicate that the witness was indiflerent 
to animal suffering. Of this incident Huxley writes 
to ^Ir. Darwin at the same time as he forwarded a 
formal invitation for him to appear as a witness before 
the Commission : — 

4 MARLnonour.H PiJkoK, 
Oct. 30, 1875. 

Mr DEAR Darwin — The inclosed tells its own story. 

I have duue my l»e8t to prev^-nt your l>e!iig liothered, but 
fur various reasons Mhich will occur to yoAi 1 did not like 
^J appear too obHlructive, aud I was aaked to yfriXff to you. 
Tlie strong fet-ling of my colleague* {and my own I must 
sfty also) 13 that we ouglit tn liave your opinions in our 
mimttea. At tlie same tiinu llii't-e is a no Ices strong 
desire to trouble you as litilo as po?t>il)lp, and under no 
circumstances to cause you oiiy risk of injury to health, 

AVhat with occupation of time, worry and vexatiuiii, 
thir* horrid Commi^ion is playing the deuce with me. I 
have felt it my duty to act as counsel for Sciences and waa 
well Kiliafiw! with the way things were goiupf. But on 
Thursday when I was alweut at the Couucil of the lloyal 

Society was rxamtncd, and if what I hear is a correct 

aooount of the evidence he gave I may as well tlirow np 
my brief. 

I am told that he openly professed the most entire 
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indliferenoe to aninial auBeiing, and said he only garc 
ana^sl hetica to keep animals quiet ! 

I dechire Ut >'oii I did not believe the man lived who 
wafi Bucb an uuniitigat^d c}'Tiical bruU* as Ui profcfe and 
act upon fiuch principlcA, and T wonUl willingly a^re« to 
any law wUicli would send him to the IreadmilL 

The impression hifi evidence made on Cardwell and 
Foister h profuund, and I am powerltaa (even if I had 
the deairti wliich I liuve not) to combat it He hae done 
more nuBcliief than all the fanatica put together. 

1 aiu utterly diiguhttid with the wliule luifiiness. — Ever 
yourp, T, H. Hcxlev. 

Of cour« keep the little article on Species. It is in 
aome Amui-iuau Kucyclupx'iiia pnljliehed by Appletou. 
And best tImnkB for your book. I ahaU study it some 
day, and value it as I do ever)' line you have written. 
iVm't incnti'iu what 1 have told you outride the circle of 
di;$creet Darwiudoni. 

4 Marlboeouob Placs, 
K&v. 2, 1875. 

My dear Pahwin — Our secretary haw telegraphed to 
you to Down, and wrilteu to Qiiten Anne Street 

Ent to uiaki-' surt;, I send this note to say that wo 
expect you at 13 Delahay Street* at 2 o'clock to-iuorrow. 
And that 1 have looked out the highetit chair that was to 
be got for you'' — EvtT yonrs very faithfully, 

T. H. Hlxi^T. 

The Commission reported early in 1876, and a few 
months after Lord Carnarvon introduced a bill 
intituled "An Act to amend the law relating to 
Cruelty to Animals." It was a more di-aatic mciflure 

' Where the Commi«sion wu sitting. 

-^ Mr. Darwin was loi^ tn the leg. Wlien he came to ourhoiise 
thu bi;;;;e>t bftssock ws\a always pI&cuU lu au arm-Lluir to give it 
the requiKJte height for hixn. 
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tiian was <iomandc<l. As a writer in Nnture (187G, 
p. 248) puts it: '*The evidence on the strenp^th of 
which le^nslfttion was recorameudcd wont "beyond the 
facta, tho rei^ort went beyond the evidence, the 
rGcommcndntions heyond the report, and the bill can 
hardly be Raid to have gone beyond the recommend- 
ations, but rather to have contradicted them." 

As to the working of the law, Huxley referred to 
it Uie following year in the address, already cited, on 
"Elementary Instruction in Physiology " (CoW. Essays, 
ill. 310). 

But while I should object to any experimentation 
which can justly be called paiiifid, and while as a member 
of a liUi Royal Commission I did my best to prevent the 
infliction of needier pain for any purpose, I think it ia 
my duty to lake thia opportunity of expressing my ix'gret 
at a condition of the law wliich permits a boy to troU for 
pike or set lines with live frog >»ait for idle amusiiinent, 
and at the aame time lays the teacher of that boy oi>eji to 
the j>enalty of tine and imprisonmcint if ho um^ the aame 
aiiiuial for the purpose of exhibiting one of the most 
beautiful and Instructive of physiological spectacles — the 
circulation in the web of the foot. No one could under- 
take t'} atfinn that a frog is not inconvcnieuced by being 
wrapped up in a wet ra^ and having hi'4 toes tied out, and 
it cannot be denied that inconvenience ia a sort of pain. 
Bat you nnk^t not intlict the least pain on a vertebrated 
animal for scientific purposes (though you may do a grnxl 
deal in that way for gain or fur wpurl) without due licence 
of the Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
granted under the authority of the Vivit^otion Act. 

So it comes about that, in this yi^ar of giace 1877, two 
]jtiii»uns may be charged with cruelty to animala. One 
has impaled a frog, and aufleied the creature to writhe 
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about in that oouditiun for hoiira ; thu oilier liaa pained 
the animal no more than one of us would be pained 1iy 
tying strings round his fiiigc-ra and ki!t*])uig bini hi the 
poeition of a hydropuLhic patient Tlie firet uffendcraayB, 
'* I did it bi'oiUBe I find tisUing very anniaing," and the 
iuaj,nstrat« bids hiia diipart in peace — -nay, jirobably 
wishes him good sport. Tlie aecond pleade, *' I wanted to 
impress a scientific truth ^rith a distinctne* attainable in 
no oilier way on the minds of my eoholaw," and the 
magislrate fines hnn five pomid.'^ 

I cannot but think t)mt this is an anunmU>us and not 
wholly creditable state of tilings. 
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CHAPTER VII 



1875-1876 



HuxLKT only delivered one address outside hia 
regular work in 1875, on "Some Results of the 
'Challenger' Expedition," givtJii at the Royal InBtitu- 
tion on January 29. For all through the summer he 
was away from London, engaged upon the summer 
course of lectures on Natural History at Edinburgh. 
This was due to the fact that Professor (afttirwartls 
Sir) Wyville Thomson was still absent on the 
OitilUvfffr expedition, and Professor Victor Cams, 
who had acted jvs his substitute before, was ijo longer 
availabla Under these circumstances the Treasury 
granted Huxley leave of absence from South Ken- 
sington. His course began on May 3, and ended on 
July 23, and he thought it a considerable feat to deal 
with the whole Animal Kingdom in 54 lectures. No 
doubt both he and his students worked at high 
pressure, especially when the latter came scantily 
ljrei>ared for the tJisk, like the late Joseph Thomson, 
afterwards distinguished as an African traveller, who 
has left an account of his experience in this class. 
17fi 
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Thomson's particular weak point waa his Greek, and 
the termiTioIogy of the lectures seems to have }>een a 
thorn in his side. This uccuunt, which iictuiiUy tells 
of the 1876 course, occurs on pp. 36 and 37 of his 
"Life." 

The L'xi)erience of studying peRonally under Huxley 
was a privilege to which he had l>ccn looking forward 
with e-iiger anticijiation ; for he had already W-cn fascinatttd 
with the chami of Huxley's writings, and had received 
from them no small amomit of mental stimuluft. Nor 
were hia expectations disappoiiitwl. But he fuuiid the 
work to Ijc uncxjMictcdly hard, mid very soon he had the 
seiiHO of panting to keep pace with the demands of the 
letiturer. It waa not merely that the texture of scientific 
reoflouing in the lectures was so closely knit, — although 
that was a very pal(val}le fact, — hut the chai-acler of 
B^ixley's terminology waa entirely strange to hini. It 
met hini on hia weakest side, for it presuppose*! a know- 
Ii ilge of firepk (being little else than Greek compounda 
with EiigliBh termiuatiuus) and of Greek he had none. 

Huxley's usual lectures, he writes, arc something awful 
to listen to. One half of the class, which numlfers about 
four luindred, have given up in dvspair from eheer 
inability to follow hinu The strain on the attention of 
each lectuit; is so great as to be equal to any urdiuary 
day's work. 1 feel quite eihaasted afttr them. And 
then to uinster his language is eciiiething dreadful. But, 
with all these dniwl)acks, 1 wo:dd not mi.'H them, even if 
they were ton times as diHicultv Tliey are something 
glorious, sublime 1 

Again be writes : — 

HiL\ley is still very difficult to follow, and 1 have 
been four times in his lectures completely stuck and 
utterly hbflplcss. But he has given us eight or uinc 
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Iicaiitiful letttire.-* on the frog. . . . Tf you only hoard a 
fiiW of the lectures you would he surprised to ihid that 
there were «» (Vw mii^iiig links in the chain of life, from 
the ama'ba to the genus homo. 

It was a largo class, ultimately reaching 353 and 
breaking the record of the Edinburgh classes without 
having recourso to the factitious assistance proposed 
in the letter of May 16. 

Hia inaugural lecture was delivered under what 
ought to have been rather trying circumstancea. On 
the way from London he stopped a night with his 
old friends, Jubu Bruce and his wife (one of the 
Fannings), at their home, Barmoor Castle, near Beal, 
He haiJ to leave at 6 next morning, reaching Edin- 
burgh at 10, and lecturing at 2. "Nothing," he 
writoi*» " could be much worse, but T am going through 
it with all the cheerfulness of a Christian martyr/' 

On May 3 ho writes to hia wife from the Erucos' 
Edinburgh house, which they had lent him. 

I know that you will be dying to hear how my 
lecture went off to-day — bo I sit doNvn to send you a Une, 
though you did hear from me to-day. 

The theatre was crammed. I am told there were AOO 
auditors, and I could not have wished for more thorough 
attention. But I had to lecture in gown and Doctor's 
hoiid and the lieat was awful The Principal and the 
chief Professors were present, and altogether it Wiia a i^tate 
affair. I was in great force, although I did p-t up at 
pix this nioniing and travellcil all the way from Barnmnr. 
But I won't do that sort of thing again, it*8 tempting 
Prnvidciii^*, 

May 5. — Fanny and her fasten and the Governess 

VOU II N 
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flit to Bnrmoor to-day and I shall be alone in ray glory. 
I shall l»e very comforlnlilfi and wiU cared for, so 
make your mind eatty, and if I fall ill I am to send 
for Clark. He ozpreasly told me Ui do so as I left 
him t 

I gave my second lecture ye8t4ii'day to an audience 
filling the theatre. The reason of this is that everybody 
who Ukus — comee for the first week and then only those 
who have ticket* aro admitted. How many will beorjme 
regular student* J don't know yet, but there is promise 
of a big clasB. The Lord send three extra — to make up 
for . . . (a sudden claim upon his purse before he left 
home). 

And he writes of this custom to Professor Baynes 
on June 12 : — 

My clasp is over 350 ami I find some gootl working 
material among them. Parsons musti^red strong in the 
first week, but I fear they came to cnrae and didn't 
reinaiTi to pay. 

He was still Lord Hector of Aberdeen University, 
and on May 10 writes how he attended a bu&iness 
meeting there : — 

1 have had my run to Alwnleen and back — got up at 
5, Ftarted from Edinhurj^h at 6.25, attendefl the meeting 
of the Court at 1. Then drove out with WeVjBter to 
ErJgehill in a great storm of rain and was reci'ivefl with 
their usual kindness. I did not get baek till near 8 
o'cUick last night and, thanks to The Virffiniana and a 
good deal of Virgin ia, I jjaased the time pleasantly 
enough . . . There are 270 tickets gone up to this date, 
go T ftuppofifi I may expect a class of 300 men. 300 x 4 
= 1 200. Hoorav. 



■ 
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To HIS Eldest Dafohter 



^^^^^( Edikbubou, May 15, 187S. 

^^^^^Mt DBARE8T Jebb — Your mother's letter roceived this 
I morning remiuds me that I have not written to " Cordelia " 

(I suppose she means Uoneril) by a mesaage from that 
young person — so here is reparation. 

I have 330 students, and my class is the biggest iu 
the XJniveraity — but I am quite cast down and di<t- 
contented because it is not 351, — being one more than 
the Botany Class last year — which was never so big 
before or since, 

I am thinking of paying 21 street boys to come nnd 
take the extra tickets so that I may crow over all my 
colleagues 

Fanny Bmce is going to town next week to her 
grandmother's and 1 want you girls to make frieiid^i with 
her. It seems to me that she is very nine — hut tluu is 
only a fallible man's judgment, and Heaven forbid that 
I should attwnpt to forestall Mii<i Cudlierry's detjiwon on 
such a question. Anyhow she has plenty of energy and, 
among other things, works \ery hard at German. 

M says that the Rootle - Tootlea have a bigger 

drawing-roum than ours. , I should be sorry to believe 
thei>e young beginners guilty of so much presumption, 
and perUajR^ you will tell them to have it made am&ller 
before I visit them. 

A Scotch geutleman has just been telling me that 
May is the wuret niunih in the year, here ; so pleasant I 
but the air is sfift and warm to-day, and I look out over 
the foliage to the c/u^lle and duirt care. 

JjOYo to all, and specially M . Afind you don't 

tell her that I dine out to^iay and to-morrow — positively 
for the first and last times. — Kver your loving father, 

T. H. IIOXLKY. 
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However, the class grew without such adventitious 
aid, and he writes to Mr, Herbert Spencer on June 
10:— 

... I have A class of 353^ and instruct thum in dry 
facta — particularly warning them to keep free of the 
infidel Bpeculations wliich am ciirn*nt uiifler the name 
of evoluticin. 

I expect an "examinwr'a call" from a Presbytery 
before the course is over, but I am afraid that the puy 
ia not enough to induce me to foniakc ray " larger sphere 
of influence" in London. 

In the Rame letter he speaks of a fl}'ing ^Tsit to 
town which he was about to make on the following 
Thursday, returning on the Saturday for lack of a 
good Sunday train : 

Mayhap I may chance to sec you at the clnb — but I 
shall be torn to pieces with things to do during my two 
dnys* stay. 

If Muses had not I'xijjU'd I should have had three 
days in town, which h a carious concatenation of 
circumstances. 



As Uiv his health during this period, it maintained 
on the whole, a satisfactory level, thanks to the 
regimo of which he writes to Professor Bayncs : 

I am very sorry to hear that you have been so 
aerionsly ilL You will have to take to my way of 
living — a mutton chop a day and no grog, but much 
baccy. Don't begin to pick up your threads too fast. 

No wonder you are uneasy if you have cral« on your 
conscience.' Thank Heaven they are not on mine I 

' /.& an article for tbe Eneydopasdia Britatmietu 
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I am glad to hear you are getting better, aud I 
sinuurely tniMl iliat you iimy find all the good you seek 
in the batb^. 

Afi lo oomfng back a "new man," who knows what 
that liiight be 7 Let ua rather liope for the old man in 
B state of complete repair — Al copper bottomed 

ExcuM my nautical language. 

Tho following letters also touch on his Edinburgh 
lectures : — 

Gbaohide, MoBpirrH, Jurput 11, 1876. 

Sir PEAR FosTEU — Wt ai-e etaying litre idth Sir W. 
Arnmtrong — the whole brood — Mies Mattliai'i ntul the 
majority of the chickens being camped at a ftu-m>house 
belonging to our hoet about three miles oS. It is wetter 
than it need be, otherwise we are very jolly. 

I finifilkcd otf my work in Edinburgh on the S3rd and 
positively polished off the Animal Kingdum in 54 lectures. 
French without a itiai^tt^r in twulve leffiuna is nothing to 
this feat The. men worked very well on the whole, and 
sent iu sunie creditabh* eramiuatiou ]>apci-». I stayed a 
few davB to finifih up the abstracts of my lectures for the 
Medical Times ; theu picked up the two elder girk who 
were at Barmoor aud brought then) ou here to join the 
wife and the rest 

Utm- ifi it that Dohni has been and gone? I have 
been meditating a letter to him for an age. He wanted 
to see me, and I did not know how to manage to bring 
about a meeting. 

Edinburgh is greatly cxerdsed in its mind about the 
viviseotion bnsinesB, and " Vagu^ " **awelU wisibly " when- 
ever the subject is mentioned. I think there is an 
inclination to regard thuse who are ready to comment to 
legifllaliou of any kind ba lrait<jre, or, at any rate, 
triniiiiers. It siL-keii^ nm to retlect on the quantity of 
time and worry 1 shall have to give to that subject when 
I get back. 
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I Bee that liaA been blowing tlie trumpet at the 

Mi-dicnl Association. He has about n£ much tact an a 
flylfliiwn bull. 

1 liave ju-st had a long iL-tter from Wyville ITiomaoii, 
Tbt: Challenger iiiclini-fl to tliink that Bathybius is a 
ijiiiieral prtcijjitate ! in wbicb case some enemy will 
proUibly say that it ia a product of my precipitatiou. 
So mind, I was the first to make that "goak." Old 
£hrenl>erg suggested sonietliing of the kind U> me, but I 
have not his letter here. I shall eat my leek liandsomely, 
if any eating has to be done. They have found jtseudu- 
piKlifi in Qlohigerintt. 

Witli all good wiflhea from ours to yours — Ever yours 
faithfully, T. H. Huxley. 



CRAOHrnE, MuKtETH, Angutt 13, 1875. 

My dear Tynuall — I tind that in the midst of my work 
in Edinburgh I omittwi to write to De Vrij, «* I have 
jiiat went liim a letter exjJi^eteiiig my pleasure in being 
aide to co-ojienite iti any ]»lan for doing honour to old 
Benedict,^ for wIkjiu I fiavc a most especial i-espect. 

I am not sure that 1 won't write something about him 
to stir up the Philistines. 

My work at Edlnbtirgh gnt itself done very Bntisfactorily, 
and I cleared about £1000 by the transaction, V)eing one 
of the few examples known of a Southern coming north 
and pillaging the Scots. However, I was not sorry when 
it was oil over, a^ 1 had t)eeu hard at work since October 
and began to get tired. 

The wife and babies from the south, and I from the 
north, met here a fortnight ago and we liave been idling 
very pleasantly ever sincf. The place is very pretty and 
our host kindncas itself. Miss M.itthaei and fivp of the 
bairns are at Cartington — a moorland farndmnse three miles 
olT — and in jK>int of roey cheeks and appetites might com- 

^ Spinoza, a memoriftl to whom was btilng raised in Holluid. 
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I»etc with any live ctiildren uf thoir ago and weight. Jeeu 
and Mmly art* hero witii us ami h&va been doin^' gn'iit 
execution at a ball at Newcastle. I rejilly don't know 
myself when I look at these young women, and luy 
hatreii of possible sons-in-law ia deadly. AU send their 
love. — Ever youre very faithfully, T. H. Uuxleit. 

Wifih you joy of EriatoL 

The following letter to Darwin was written when 
the Polar Expedition under Sir George Nares waa in 
preparatiott. It iSlustratea the range of observation 
which hia friends had learned to expect in him : — 

Atuexaum Club, /an. 22, 1676. 

My DBAB Dabwix — I write on behalf of the Polar 
Committee of the Koyul Socit'ty to ask for any euggu^lioue 
you may be inclined to offer ua as infttructiuna to the 
iiaturalijstit who are tu uccomjuiny the uew expedition. 

The tahk of drawing up detailed iustruetiotu} ia divided 
among n lot of us ; but you are as full of ideas oa an egg 
is full of meat, and arc shrewdly Eospccted of having, 
somewhere in your capacious craniiuu, a store of notions 
which would be of great value to the uaturalietiv 

AU I can aay is, that if you have not already " collated 
facts" on this topic, it will be the tirst subject I ever 
suggested to you on which you Imd not. 

Of couwu we do not exptct you to put youTbelf to 
any great trouble — nor ask for such a thing — but if you 
will jot down any notes that occur to you we shall be 
thankful 

We must have everytliing in hand for printing by 
March 16. — Eytir youra very faithfully, 

T. H. Huxi^BT. 

The following letter dates from soon after the 
death of Charlea Kingaley :— 
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SOIKNOR SlMIOOLS, S. KKNHtKOTON, 

Od. 22, 1875. 

Deau Misk KrNG«LEY — I sincerely trust that you 
)>elieve I havi' ln^en alirfifwl and jutwlrated hy ilhiesa, and 
huvi; iht'tvby lieoouiitiicl for reoeiviug no reply to your letter 
of a fortnight liftck. 

The fact is timl it baa only just ivached me, owing to 
the neglect of the peofilc in Jcrmyn Street, who ought 
to have sent it on here. 

I affiure yuu 1 have not forgotten the brief interview 
to which you refer, and I have often regretted that the 
hurry and worry of life (which iucreabca with the wiuare 
of your distance from youth) never allowed mo to take 
advantage of your kind father's invitation to become better 
aoiuftinted with Mm and Im I found hia card in Jermyn 
Street when I letmned last year, with a pencilled request 
that I would call on him at WestminBter. 

I meant to do so, but the whirl of things delayed me 
until, aj* i hitterly regret, it was too latti, 

I am not sure that 1 have any imiwirtant letter of your 
fathers but one, written to nie some fifteen years ago, 
on the occflaion of the death of a child who was tlien my 
only son. It was in reply Lo a letter of my own written 
in a hiuuour of savage grief Must likely he burned the 
letter, and his reply would be hanily intelligible ^^itliout 
iU Moreover, I am not at all uure that I can lay my 
handfl upon your fatht;r*a letter in a certain cliaos of papers 
which I have never had the courage to face for ye&r& 
But if you wish I will try. 

I am very grieved to hear of Mrs. Kingsley^e indid]>oei- 
tion. Pray make my kindei>t remembrancer to her, and 
believe me youra very faithfully, T. H. Huxley. 

P, &— By the way, letters addressed to my private 
residence, 

4 UariiBorouoh Placb, K.W., 
are sure not to bo delayed. And 1 have another reason 
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for giving tlio LUJdruu — Ihc huin; tlmt wlu'ii yuu come to 
Town you will lot my wife aud daughu-re muke your 
acquaintance. 

His continued intei-est in the germ-theory and the 
<|Hte»tion of the origin of life {Address at the British 
Auocialion^ 1870, see ii. p. 14, ^.). ap[>e.'ira from the 
following : — 

i MAiaaonoL'OH Place, 
Oct. 15, 1875. 

Mt rEA.li TYNtiAiiii — Will you bring with you to tho 
X to-mori*ow a little boltlc full of fluid containing ihu 
bacteria you havo found dtiveJ oped in your iufuHiuim? 1 
nieuu a good characteristic s}>ecinu'n. It will bu useful 
to you, I think, if 1 determine the forms with my own 
microttoope, and make drawingK of tUuiu whicli you can 
use. — Ever youi-s, T. H. Hcilby. 

I can*t tell you how delighted I wa» with the 
experimenta. 

Throughout this period, and for some time later, 
he waa in frequent commanicntion with Thomas 
Spencer Baynes, Professor of Logic and English 
Literature at St. Andrews University, the editor of 
the new Encyclopitdia Britamiiai^ work upon which 
was begun at the end of 1S73. From the first 
Huxley was an active helper, both in classifying the 
biological subjects which ought to be treated of, 
suggesting the right men to iindertjiko the work, and 
himself writing several articles, notably that on 
Evolution.' 

^ Others were ^c/tNOiua, Am^H/ia, Animal K%H»j(io»^ and 
Biaiogy, 
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Extracts from his letters to Professor Bayncs 
between tho years ltJ73 and 1884, sen'o to illustrate 
the work wJiich he did and the relations be maintained 
with the genial and learned editor. 

A'oi?. 2, 1873. — I havfi l»oen sjicnding my Sunday 
momiug in dmwiiig up a Ust of headings, wliich will I 
think exiiaust biology from the Animal point of view, 
and fnch of wbicli do«a not involve more than you arc 
likely to get from ono man. In many cafic-Sj i.e. IngectUt 
Eniovfioiogy^ I have subdivided the subjects, bcnffluse, by 
an unlmky peculiarity of workera in Uiebu subjects, 
nion who umlorstand zoologj* from its Bystcmatia side aru 
often igiioraut of anatomy, and thoee who know foeaiU 
are ofliin weak in recent \\>y\i\^ 

liui of cuurse the suUiiviaiun does not imply that one 
man fihould not tfike the whole if he is compeUnit U) do 
BO. And if separnte amtributors supply ailiclcs on these 
several eubdiviiiions, somebody most aee that they work 
in harmony. 

But with all the good will iu the world, he was 
too hard preaaed to get his quoUi done aa quickly ns 
ho wished. He auggests at once that "Hydrozoa" 
and "Actinozoa,*' in his list^ should be dealt with by 
the writer of the article " Co^lenterata." 

Shunting "Actinozoji" to " CoaleutenvU " would do 
no harm, and wouhl liavu the great merit of letting me 
hreyitlie a little^ But if you think better that " Aclinozoa " 
should come in ita place under A, I will try what I can 
da 

Jffcrmher 30, 1873. — Afl to Anihropologijy I really am 
afraid to jn'onme. At present I am pluiiged in jUyv^hibiay 
doing a lot of original work to settle questions which 
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l»ave been hjinging vaguely in my mind for yeara. If 
Aniphxhia is done by the end of January it ia as much as 
it will be. 

In February I must give myself — or at any rate my 
spare self — up to my Becturial AddrusH,^ whicli (tell it 
not in Gatli) I wish at the bottom of tlie Red Sea. And 
1 do not 8U]jpose 1 shall V)e able to look aerioiibly at either 
Animal Kingdom or Anthropology before the address is 
done with. And all dejiends on the centre of my micro- 
ooam — inteatinum colon — which plays me a trick every 
now and then- 

I will do what I can if you like, but if you trust me 
it is at your j)roper peril. 

Feb. 8, 1874. — How astuniBhed folks will be if elotnient 
pasaagea out oi" llie addroiw get among the Amphibia, and 
cuminenta on Fi-og anatuuiy into the addret**. As I am 
working at lx>Lh just now this result ia not imj)robable. 

Meiuiwhile the address and the ten days' atay at 
Aberdeen had been ** pluying havoc with the 
Amphibia" but on returning borne, he went to work 
upoa the latter, and writes on March 12 : — 

I did not care to answer your last letter until 1 had 
an instalment of Amphibia ready. Said instalment was 
t*enl off to you, care of MesBis. Black, yesterday, and now 
I ft^l like Dick Swiveller, when happy circxunstances 
having enablrti him to pay olf an old score he was able 
t^ begin riuiniiig up another. 

June 8. — I iiave hari sundry proofe and returned 
them. My writing i» lamentable when I am in a hurry, 
but I never provoktd a strike before I I declare I think 
I write as well as the editor, on ordinary occaaiona 

Ho was pleased to find someone who wrote as 
biidly as, or worse than, himself, and several times 

^ Hii BwtQriol Address at Aberdeeu. (See abore, p. 122.) 
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nillios Baynca on thnt score Thus, when Mrs. 
Baynes had acted as her buaband's amanuensis, lie 
writes (February 11, 1678): — 

My respectful coiTiiilimwut* Ut tlie "mere macliine," 
wlioee bi;autiful caligra]thy (if that isn't a tautology) 
leavcw no doubt in my mind thai wh«tlier the writing 
of your letters by that agency is good for you or not it is 
adiiiiralile for your correspondents. 

Wliy people can't write a plain legible hand I con*t 
imagine.^ 

And on another ocqLsion he adds a postscript to 
aay, "You write worse than ever. So do L" 

However, the article got fiiiished in course of 

time : — 

Ang. 6, — I have seen and done with all Amphihia 
but the last Bheet, and that uidy waiti> revise. Considering 
it waa lo be done in 2f ay, I think I am pretty punctual 

The next year, immediately before taking Sir 
Wyville Thomson's lecUires at Edinburgh, he writes 
about another article which he had in hand : — 

4 Maklborouoh Place, N.W„ 
^farch 16, 1876. 

Mv DEAR BAYiras — I BHi workiug against time to get 
a lot of ihings done — amongst oiherft BIOLOGY — ^l»efore 
I go iiorlli. I have written a large part of saitl article, 
and il would f icihlalt.' my operation immfnifoly if whnt 
is dune wert^ set u]> and I had two in tliree proofs, one 
for Dyer, who is* to do ]iart of the article. 

Now, if I se.nd the MS. lo North Bridge will you 

^ A'/f. — ThU »eiiteDoe ii writton parpo«e]]r in a most ill^ble 
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gwear by your gods (0 — 1 — 3 — I or any greater numlier 
as the cose may be) tUftt 1 aball have a proof awiftly and 
not be kept waiting for weeks till the whole thing has 
got cold, and I am at something else a hundred milts 
away from Biology 1 

If not I will keep the MS. till it is all done^ and you 
know what lliat tueums. — Ever yours very truly, 

T. a Huxley. 



* 



Craoside, MoKpFrrn, 
Aug, 12, 1!<7j. 

Mt De\R BATyiffl — Tlie rcmaiutler of the proof of 
" Biology " is posted to day — " Praise de Lor*," 

I have a dim recollection of having been led by your 
soft and insinuating wajrs to say tliat I would think 
{only think) about some other article. Wbat the douce 
was it? 

I have told the Royal Society people to eend you a 
list of Fellows, addressed to Black's. 

We have had here what may be called bad weather 
for England, but it baa been far better than the best 
Edinburgh weather known to my experience. 

All my frieiulfl arc out committing gronse-mnnler. 
As a vivisection Comratssioner I did not think I coidd 
properly accompany tlieiiL — Ever yours very faithfully, 

T. IL Huxley. 



Mt i>kah Baynes — I think 



CaAGSinE, MORPKTH, 

Aug. *2A, 1675. 
is like enough to 



do the " Co-'lentemta " well if you can make sure of his 
doing it at all. Uc is a man of really great knowledge 
of the literature of Zoology, and if it had not been for 
the accident of being a procrastinating impracticable ass, 
he could have been a distiugiu»hed man. But ho is a 

I sort of Balaaui-Ceutaiu* with the ai*iuiue strungei- than 

I the prophetic moiety. 
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I sbould be diepoeed to try him, neverlliclesR. 
I don't ihink I have hail final rcvific of Biology yet 
I do not know that " Ctolenterata" » Lflnkester'f 
Hpedality. However, he is pure to do it well if he takes 
it up, — Ever youre very liiithfully, T. H. Hoxley. 

4 MARMioFounH Place, N.W., 
(kt. 12. 3S75. 

My dear Batxes — Do you remember my telling you 
that I should before long be i>ublitihing a book, of whicli 
general considerations on Biology would form a part, 
and that I should have to go over the same grouud aa 
in the article for ihe Encyclopiedia? 

Well, that jirediction ia about to be rerified, and I 
want to ktiuw what I am to do. 

You see, aa I am liuitln-T dealing witli Theology, nor 
History, nor Criticism, I can't take a fresh departure and 
say wmelhing entirely dilt'crcnt from what I have just 
HTJtten. 

On the other hand, if I republish what etanda in llio 
articles tlie Encyclopaedia very naturally gi-owht 

Wiiat do the Bwcctept of Editors and the moat libera! 
of Proprietora eay ought to be done under the circum- 
BtABoest 

I {Auae for a reply. 

I have carried about Stanley's ^ note in my pocket- 
book until I am Borry to say the flyleaf baa become 
hideoujily stained. 

The nafe and daughters could make nothing of it, hut 
I, accustomed to the MS. of certain correspondents, have 
no doubt OS to the fourth word of Uie second f^ntencc. 
It is "Canterbury." 2 Nothing can be plainer. 

Hoping the solution is entirely sa lb factory, -^Believe 
me, ever yours very faithfully, T. H. Hdxlev. 

' The r)«iii'« ImmlivTitiiig wn« ptoverlial, 
' Tlie writing of this wonl ia carefully slurred until it is almost 
u illegible M the origlafO. 
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Though ho refused to undertake the article on 
Disirihiiiiony he managed to write that on Etoluiion 
(republished in Colled^ Essat^s^ ii. 187). Thus on 
July 28, 1877, he writes : — 

/ oufjht to do *' Evolution," but I niijsfbtii't and I 
Blioutdn't. X)oii*l se« how it is pracUcaMe to do justice 
to it Willi the time at my dispoi^nl, though I nmlly should 
like to ilo it, and I am nt my wita' end to tliink of any- 
body wlio can Im! trusted wiih it 

Perbap!) something iiiny turn U|t, and if sn I will let 
you know, 

The something in the way of more time did turn 
up by dint of extra pressure, and the article got 
written in the course of tlie autumn, as api>car9 from 
the following of December 29, 1877 :— 

I send you the promi^wd jikeleton (with a good deal of 
tlic flesh) of Evolution. It is costing me infinite laUmr 
in the way of reading, but I am glad to be obliged to do 
the work, which will be a curious and instructive chapter 
in the history of Scirnoc. 

The lawyer-like faculty of putting aside a subject 
when done with, which is indicated in the letter of 
Mfirch 16, 1875, reappears in the following:— 

i MxnLBORoron Place, N.W,, 
March 18, 1878. 

'Mr PKAR Baynks — Your ])rinter8 an? the worst sjiecies 
of that diabolic gcnuH I know of. It is at lea^t a month 
Bince I sent Ihem a reHHfi of " Evolution " by nn means 
finished, and from that time to tliiu I have bod nothing 
from ihom. 

I shall forget all about the subject, and then at tlie 
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liLit moment ihay will send me a reviiic In a great huny, 
anfl expect it bnck by return of post 

But if they get it, may I go to tbeir Kuther 1 — Ever 
yoiLTs very fiiithfully, T. H. Huxlet. 

Later on, the pressure <)i work again forbade him 
to undertake further articles on Haivajy HutUei\ and 
Insiind, 

I am sorry to say tliat my hatids are fnll, ar^d I hare 
swum by aa luauy gtjdf? as Hume liae left me, to undertake 
nothinp more for a Imig while beyond what I am alrea-ly 
pledgtiL Lo do, a small book anent Uarvey being one of 
these tliiLgs. 

And on Juno 9 : — 

After nine days' meditation (f^irortcd exclusively to 
the Harvny and Hunter ([uestiuu) 1 am notany "forrardcr," 
08 the farmer said after his third bottle of Gladstone 
claret So }x.Thaps I had letter mention the fact I aiu 
very glad you have limed Flower for "Mammalia" and 
" iionse " — nobody coidd be Ix'iter. 

4 MAULDOBouau Plaor, N.W., 
J\tly 1. 1879. 

Mr DBAB BayNT58 — On Thumiay last I sought for you 
at the Athenseuni in the middle of the day, and told 
tliem to let me know if you eamy in Uie evening when 
I waa there ugain. But I doubt not you were plunged 
in di'^ipftlion. 

My demonstrator Parker showed me to-day a letter he 
had receivLtl from Ebvik's, aiiking him to do anything in 
the small Zoulugy way Itetween H and h. 

He i» a modest num, and so didn't a^k what the 
H L he was to do, but he looked it. 

Wilt yon eidighten him or mc, and I will convey the 
information on ? 
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I bad another daughter nmniefl yesterday. She was 
A great pet and it \a very hard lines on father and mother. 
Tlie only consolation is that Bhe has married a ri^ht good 
feliow, John Collier the artist. — fiver yours very faith- 
fully, T. H. Hi.'xi.EY. 

July 19, 1879. — Many ihanka for yoiir and Mrs. 
Baynea' cougratulations. I am very well content with 
my son-in-law, and hnve almot^t foi^ven him for carrying 
off one of my pet«, which ahowB & Christian ajjirit hardly 
to be expected of mo. 
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South KKXBiNtJTOK, 
JtUy 2, 1880. 

My dear Batvks — I have been thinking over the 
matter of In»tinet, and have come to the coucliuiou that 
I dare not nudcrlake anything fresh. 

There ia an address at Birmingham in the autumn 
looming large, and ghosts of unfinished work flitter 
threateningly, — Ever youre very faithfully, 

T. H. Huxley. 
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The year 1876 was again a busy one, almost as busy 
as any that went before. As in 1875, hia Lundun 
work was cut in two by a course of lectures iu 
EtUiilmrghj and sittings of the Royd Commission on 
Scottish Universities, and furthermore, by a trip to 
America in his summer v.ication. 

In the wiutcr and early spring he gave his usual 
lectures at South Kensington; a course to working 
men *'0n the Evidence as to the Origin of Rxisting 
Vcrtohrated Animals,"from Fobniary to April {JVaiure^ 
vols. xiiL and xiv.) ; a lecttu-e at the Koyal Institution 
(January 28) ** On the Bonier Territory between the 
Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms " (CoU. Ess<tySj viii. 
170); and another at Glasgow (February 16) "On 
the Teleology and Morphology of the Hand." 

In this lecture, whicli he never found time to get 
into final shape for publication, but which was sub- 
stantially repeated at the Working Mun'a College in 
ltt78, ho touched upon one of the philosophic aspects 
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of the theory of evolution, namely, how far is it 
con&isteitt with the ai^ument from design ? 

Granting provisioiiully tho force of Faley'a argri- 
ment in iiidi>i<Jua1 cases of adaptation, and illustrating 
it by the hand and its representative in various of 
the Mamnialiri., he proceeds to show by the faet£ of 
morphology that the argument, as commonly stated, 
fails ; th.'ib each mechaaism, eacli animal, was not 
specially made to suit the particular purpose we find 
it serving, but wiis developed from u siugle common 
type. Yet in a limited and special sense he finds 
teleology to bo not inconsistent with morphology. 
The two sets of facts flow from a common cause, 
evolution. Descent by modification accounts for 
similarity of structure; the process of gradual adapta- 
tion to conditions accounts for the existing lulaptjition 
to purpose. To be a teleologiat and yet accept 
evolution it is only necessary ** to suppose that the 
original plan was sketched out — that the pui'pose 
was foreshadowed in the molecular arrangements out 
of which the animals have come." 

This was no new view of hie. While, ever since 
liis first review of the Ot^/m in 1859 {Cdl. Eis. ii. 6), 
he ha<l declared the commoner and courser forms of 
teleologj' to find their moat fomiidablo opponent in 
the theory of evolution, and in 1^09, addressing the 
Geological Society, had spoken of "those final causes, 
which have been named barren virgins, but which 
might he more filly termed the kdaint of philosophy, 
BO confituntly have they led men astray " (i6. viii 80 ; 
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cp. ii. 21, 36), he had, in his Crilirism of the Origin^ 

(1864, ii. 80), and the Gtnrahgy of Anivuxls (1869, ii. 
109, sqq.)y shown how *'i)crhap3 the most remarkable 
aervice to the philosophy of Biology rendered by Mr. 
Darwin is the reconciliation of teleology and mor- 
phologj', and the explanation of tho facts of both 
which bis views offer . . . the wider teleology, which 
ib actually based upon the fundamental proposition 
of evolution." 

His note- book shows that he was busy with Beptilia 
from Elgin and from India ; and with his Manual of 
IncerUhrtiU Aualomf/, which was published the next 
year ; while ho refused to undertako a course of ton 
lectures at the Royal Institution, saying that ho had 
already too much other work to do, and would have 
no time for original work. 

About this time, also, in answer to a request from 
a believer in miruulea, *' that those who fail to perceive 
the cogency of the evidence by which the occurrence 
of miracles is supported, should not confine themselves 
to tho discussion of general principles, but should 
grapple with some particular case of an alleged 
miracle," he read before the Metaphysical Society a 
paper dealing with the evidence for the miracle of 
the resurrection. (See L p. 459.) 

Some friends wishetl him to publish the paper as 
a contribution to criticism ; but his own doubts as 
to the opportuneness of bo doin^ were coFifirmed by 
a letter from Mr. John Morley, then editor of the 
Fortnightly BevieWf to which he replied (January 18): — 
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To say truth, moet of the condderationB you put ao 
forcibly had passed through my iiiind — hut one always 
snspecte oneself of cowardice when one's own intereetB 
may be affected. 

At the hoginning of May he went to Edinburgli. 
He writes home on May 8 : — 

I am in hopes of being left to mywlf this time, as 
nuNtdy has called but Sir Alexander Grant the Principal, 
Cruui Brown, whom I met in the stietit just now, and 
Lister, who haa a patient in the house. I have been 
getting through an enormous quantity of reading, some 
tough uionofrrapliH that X brought with mo, the tiret 
volume of Forster's Life of Sivifty Goodnr's Life^ and a 
couple of novels of fleoi^ Sand, with a trifle of Paul 
Heyse. You should read George Sand's C4sarine Dietrich 
and La Mare au. DiahU that I have just finished. She 
is bigger than George Kliut, more flexible, a more 
thorough artist. It ia a queer thing, by the way, that 
I have never read Constmlo. I s-hall get it here. When 
I come back from iny lecture 1 like to redt fur an hour 
or two over a good story. It freshens me wonderfully. 

Howover, social Edinburgh did not Icuve him long 
to himself, but though he might thus lose something 
of workinj^ timo, this loss was countorljalanced by 
the dispelling of some of the fit« of depression which 
still aasailod him from time to time. 

On May 25 he writes : — 

The General Asembly is sitting now, and I thought 
I would look in. It was very crowded and I had to 
stand, so I was soon spied out and invited to &it beside 
the Lord High Commiaeiouer, who rv'i)re»eut« the Crown 
hi the Assembly, and there I heard an i*x-.l('.**iafltiiui] row 
about whether a curtain church should be allowMl to 
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have a cover with IHS on the O'imuunion Table or not 
AfUT three houi-H' diacntwion the IllSere were beaten. I 
was iutroduced to t]ie Conimissioner I^rd GaUoway, and 
askwl to diiio to-night So I i'ah lK>und to go to the 
Bpfcial luveu at Holyrood with rny culleaguep this morauig, 
and I aliall have to go to my Lady Oaltowfty'a reception 
in honour of the Queen's birthday lu-morrow. Luckily 
tliero will be no more of it Vanity of Vanities ! 
Saturday afternoon I go out to Lord Yomig'a place to 
Bpeud Sunday. I have been in rather a hypochondriacal 
Bt&tc of mind, and I will ftcc if this wurse of medicine 
will drive the seven devila out 

One of the chief friendships which sprang from 
this residence in Edinburgh was that with Dr, (aftor- 
warda Sir John) Skelton, widely known tmder hia 
literary pseudonym of "Shirley." A Civil Servant 
as well as a man of letters, he united practical life 
with literature, a conihinution tlmt appeuled pjirticu- 
larly to Huxley, no that he was a const-ant visitor 
at Dr. Skelton'a picturoaijne house, the Hermitage 
of Braid, neiir Kdinbui^glt A number of letters 
addressed to Skelton from 1875 to 1891 show that 
with him Huxley felt the stimulus of an appreciative 
correspumlent 

4 MelvillrStrket, Kdinbuuoh, 

Jnru-2?., 1S76. 

My de\u Skklton — I do not luidcratand how it h 
that your note hae lieen so long in i-eaohing me ; but I 
hasten to repel the UbelloiiR iiminuation that 1 have 
voweii a vow against dining at the Hermitage. 

I wisli I could >*u]ii>ort that pt^pndialion by at once 
aooeptiug your iiivitatiou for Sataiday or Sunday, but 
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my Saturdays and Sundays are morLgaged to one or 
other of your judgee (good judges, obviou*ly}. 

Shall you be ut home on Monday or Tueaday 7 If 
80, I woulil put on a kilt (to Ixt aa little dreaaod as 
poeaiblc), and tind my way out and l>ack ; happily im- 
proving my mind on the journey with the tracts you 
mention. — Ever youn very faitlifuUy, 

T. a HauBY. 



4 Melville Stkrkt, Ediksubqu, 
July 1, 1870. 

Mt dear Skelton — Very many thanks for the copy 
of the Comedy vf tk^ NocttM^ whicli reacht'd me two or 
three days ago. Turning over the pages I came u]m>u 
the Shepherd'ft *' Terrible Journey of Timbuctoo," which 
I enjoyed as much aa when I jirf>t read it thirty odd year& 
aga — Ever yours very faithfully, T. H. Uuxlky. 

On June 23 he writes home : — 

Did you read Oilman's note asking me to give the 
inaugural dificourae at the Johnu Hopkins University, 
and offering £100 on the part of the trustees V I am 
niiBdiHl to do it on our way back from the south, but 
don't much like taking money for the performance. Tell 
lue what yuu thiuk about thiii ui once, as I miist reply. 

This visit to America had been under discussion 
for Bomo time. It is muiitioucd u^ a possibility in a 
letter to Darwin two years before. Early in 1876 
Mr. Frederic Harrison was commissiono<l by an 
American correspondent — who, by the way, had 
named his sou Tbomaa Huxley — to give my father the 
following message : — *'The whole nation is electrified 
by the announcement that Fmfesaor Huxley is to 
visit U8 next fall. We will make infinitely more of 
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bim than we did of the Frinco of WaloG and his 
retinue of lorda and dukes.'* Certainly the people 
of the States gave him an euthusjastic welcome; his 
wricings had made him known far and wide; as the 
manager of the Californian department at the Phila- 
delphia Exhibition told him, the very miners of 
California read his books over their camp fires j and 
his visit was so far like a royal progress, that nnlcas 
he entered a city disguised under the name of Jones 
or Smith, he was liable not merely to be interviewed, 
but to be called upon to "address a few words" to 
the citizens. 

Leaving their family under the hospitable care of 
Sir W. and Lady Armstrong at Cragaide, my father 
and mother started on July 27 on board the Germanic^ 
reaching New York on August 6, My father some- 
times would refer, half-joatingly, to the trip as his 
second honeymoon, when, for the first time in twenty 
years, he and my mother set forth by thomselvos, 
free from all family cares. And indeed, there was 
the underlying resemblance that this too came at the 
end of a period of struggle to attain, and marked the 
beginning of a more settled period. His reception 
in America may be said to emphasise his definite 
establishment in the first rank of English thinkers. 
It was a signal testimony to the wide extent of his 
influence, hardly suspected, indeed, by himself; an 
ijitiuence duo above all to the fact that he did not 
allow his studies to stand apart from the moving 
problems of existence, but brought the new and 
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rcgouorating ideas into contAct with life at every 
point, and that his championship of the new doctrines 
had at the same time heen a championship of freedom 
and sincerity in thought and word against fibams and 
sclf-decepLionB of every kind. It was not so much 
the preacher of new doctrines who was welcomed, as 
the apostle of veracity — ^not so much the student of 
science as the teacher of men. 

Moreover, another sentiment coloured this holiday 
Tiflit. He was to see again the beloved sister of his 
boyhood. She had always prophesied his succesa, 
and now after thirty years her prophecy was fulfilled 
by his coming, and, indeed, exceeded by the manner 
of it. 

Air. Smalloy, then London correspondont of the 
iViit^ York Tr^Mj was a fellow passenger of his on 
board the Otifmanie, and tella an interesting anecdoto 
of him ; — 




Mr. Huxley stood on the deck of the Oermanic as she 
8t«atn«l up the harbour of New York, and he cnjoy(^l to 
tho ftill that marveUoud panorama. At all IIdio he was 
on inliniale tornis witli Natures and also with the joint 
work of Nature and Man ; Man^a place in Nature Ijcing 
to him interest iug from more points of view than one. 
As we drew near the city — this was in 1876, you will 
remejiiU-'r — he askwl what wcru the tall tower and tall 
bnilding with a cupola, then the two most conspicuous 
objects. 1 told him tliu Tribune and the Westt'ni Union 
Telegraph buildings. "Ah," he wiid, "that is interesting; 
that is American. In the Old World the first things 
you see as you approach a great city are steeples; here 
you see, tirat, centres of intelligence." Next to ihuec the 
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tug-boats 8eenietl to attract him as they tore fiercely np' 
auii flown and across the bay. He looked long at tbeni 
and finally said, ** If I were not a man I think I Hhoitid 
like to be a tug." They seem^^ to him the condensation 
and complete expression of the energy and force in which 
he delighted. 
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The personal welcome ho received from the friends 
he visited wlls of the warmest. On the arrival of 
the Germanic the travellers were met by Mr. Appleton ^j 
the publisher, and carried off to his country house ^M 
at Riverdale. While his wife was taken to Saratoga 
to see wluit an Ameiiwin summer resort was like, he ^j 
himself went on the 9th to New Haven, to inspect the ^M 
fossils at Yalo College, collected from the Tertiary ^\ 
deposits of the Far West by Professor Marsh, with 
gi-eat labour and sometimoa at the risk of his scalpi ^M 
Professor Marah told rae how he took him to the 
University, and profjosed to begin by showing him 
over the buildings. He refused. "Show me what 
you have got inside them ; I can sec plenty of bricks 
and mortar in my own country." So they went 
straight to the fossils, and as Professor Maish 
writes : — ^ 

On« of Huxli^y's lectures in New York was to be on 
the genealogy of the hor»»e, a subject which hii bad already 
written altout, Ixised entirely upon Eiirnitcan specimens. 
My owii explorations had led me to cmclusions quite 
ditTui-ent fivtui bis, and my fliMJcimens Beeuiod to me to 
prove conuUirtively tlmt the bunso originated in the New 
World and not in the 01d| and that its genealogy must 

' American Journal qf Seienee, voL L August 1895. 
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be worked out here. With some hesitation, I laid the 
whole matter frankly before Huxley, lind he epent nearly 
two days goin^ over my BpecimenB with me, and testing 
each point I made. 

At each enquiry, whether he had a specimen to 
ilhistrat« such and such a point or exemplify a transi- 
tion from earlier and less specialised forms to later 
and more specialised ones, Professor Marsh would 
simply turn to his assistant and bid him fetch box 
number ao and so, until Huxley turned u|ton him and 
said, " I I>oUeve you are a magician ; ivbatever I want, 
you just conjure it up." 

The upshot of this examination was that he recast 
a great part of what ho meant to say at New York. 
When he had seen the specimens, and thoroughly 
weighed their import, continues Professor Marsh — 

He then iiiforinetl me. that all this was new to him, 
and tliat my facUdiUiLon^truied the evululiou of the horse 
beyond qucetion, and fi>r the first time indicated the 
direct line of descent of an existing animaL With iJie 
generosity of true greatneas, he gave up his own opinions 
in the face of new truth, and took my conclusions sa the 
bads of his famous New York lecture on the horse. He 
uiged me to prepare withovit delay a volume on the 
genealogy of thi? horse, based upon the specimens 1 had 
shown him. This T promised, but other work and new 
duties have thiw far prevented. 

A letter to his wife describes his visit to Yale : — 

My excellent boat met me at the statiuu, and gconia a^ 
if he could not make enough of me. 1 am installed in 
apartments whii h were occupied by his uncle, the 
milliouaire PcabLtdy, and am as quiet as if I were in my 
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own bouae, We have had a preli miliary canter over Ihe 
fofiBila, and I have seen some things which wore worth all 
the journey ucroee. 

Thifl ii the moet charmingly picturesque town, with 
the etrecto lined by avenuea of elm treea which meet 
overhead. I have never eeen anything like it, and you 
must come and look at it There ia foml work enough 
to occupy iiiu till the end of the week, and I have 
arranged to go Lo Sprinj^ficM on Monday to examine the 
famouB footprints of the Coimecticut VaUcy. 

The Governor has called upon me, and I shall have to 
go and do pretty-lwhaved chez lui to-morrow. An appli- 
cation has come for an autograph, but I have not been 
interviewed ! 

This immunity, howeverf did not last long. He 
appears to have been caught by the interWewer the 
utjxt day, for he writes on the 11th : — 

I have not seen the notice in the WoTld yon speak o£ 
You will be amused at the article written by the inter- 
viewer. He wai* evidently surprised to meet with so little 
of the "highfalutin " philosopher in me, and says I am 
"affable" and of "the comniyrciiU or meroantilu" tyj»e. 
That is something I did not know, and I am rather proud 
of it We may be rich yet 

As to his work at Yale Museum, he writes in the 
same letter : — 



We are hard at work stilL Breakfast al 8.30 — go 
over to the Mugeiim with Marsh at 9 or 10 — work till 
1.30 — dine — go back to Mu^um to work till 0. Then 
Mareh takes me for a drive lo see the views alout the 
town, and back to tea at>uuL }ialf-]»ast eight. He is a 
wonderfully good fellow, full nf ftin and Bloriefi alxiut hia 
Western adventures, and the collection of futiailB ia the 
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meet wondeilul thing I ever flaw. I wWh I oould spare 
three weeks inatead of oiiu lo study it. 

To-morrow evening we are to have a dinner by way 
of winding uj), and he lias asked a lot of notables to meet 
me. I asflure ynu I am being ** raade of," aa I thought 
nobody but the little wife was foolitih enough to do. 

On the ISth he left to join Professor Alexander 
Agassiz at Newport, whence be wrote the following 
letters : — 

Newpobt, Avg. 17, 1876. 

My dear Mahsh — T really cannot aay how much I 
enjoyed my visit to New Haven. My recollections are 
sorting themaclvca uut by degrees and I find liow rich my 
store Is. The more I think nf it the more clear it i.H that 
your great work is the isettlement of the pedigree of the 
horse. 

My wife joins with me in kind regards. I am yours 
very faiihfidly, T. II. HuiLJsif. 



To Mr. Clarence King 

Nkwpoet, Aug. 1», 187fl. 

My dkah Sir — In accordance with your wish, I very 
willingly put into writing the subatance of the opinion 
as to tlie importance of Profe^or Marshes collection of 
foasilrt whicli I expreasal to you yesl«frday. Aa you are 
aware, I devoted four or five days to the examination of 
this collection, and was enabled by Prof. Mai-sh's kindneas 
to obtain a fair concepliou of tlie ivlioh*. 

1 am ditipoeed to think that whether we regard tlie 
abundance of material, the number of complete skeletons 
of the variout^ species, or the extent of geological time 
covered by the a>lh;etion, which I had the good fortune 
to see at New llavcii, there is no collection of fossil verle- 
bratee in cxisteuco which can be compared with it I 
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eay this witliout forgeltiiig Moutmortre, Siwolik, or 
Piktrnii — and I tliiiik tliM- I am quite safe in ntlfUng 
tbat no collection which has been hitherto fonned 
approaches that ninde by Professor Marnli, in the com- 
pletenct« of the clukin of evidenco by which certain existing 
nuunm&ls are amuucted with their older tertiary ancestry. 
It U of the highest iinjwrlance to the progress of 
Biological Science that the publication of tliis eridence, 
occomp/inied by illwttrations of such fulnt^s oa to en&hic 
palsGontologistA to form their own judgment as to it«i 
value, should take place without delay. — I am yours verj* 
faithfully, Thomas H. Huxlky. 

Breaking their journey at Boston, they went from 
New|M>rt Lo rcteraliaiu» in tho highlands of Worcester 
County, where they were tho guests of Mr, and Mrs, 
John Fisko, at their summer home. Among the 
other visitors were the eminent musical composer Mr. 
Paine, the poet Oranch, and daughters of Hawthorno 
and Longfellow, so that they found themselves in the 
midst of a particidarly cheerful and delightful party. 
From Petersham they proceeded to Buffalo, the 
meijlin^placc that year of the American Assodation 
for the Advancement of Science, which my father had 
promised bo attend. Here they stayed with Mr. 
Marshall, a leading lawyer, who afterwards visited 
thorn in England. 

A week was spent at Niagara, partly in making 
holiday, partly in shaping the lectures which had to 
be delivered at the end of the trip. As to the im- 
pression made upon him by the Falls — an cxpciience 
which, it is gcuer.dly presumed, every traveller is 
bound to record — I raav note that after the first dis- 






appointment at their appearance, inevitable wherever 
the height of a waterfall is less than the breadtli, he 
found in thorn an inexhaustible charm and fascination. 
As in duty bound, ho, with my mother, completetl his 
experiences by going under the wall of waters to the 
**Cave of the Winds." But of all things nothing 
pleased him more than bo sit of an evening by the 
edge of tiic river, and through the roai of the cataract 
to listen for the undcr-Bound of the beaten atones 
grinding together at its foot. 

Leaving Niagara on September 2, they travelled to 
Cincinnati, a SO-honra' jounioy, where they rested a 
day; on the 4th another 10 honrs took them to 
Nashville, whore they were to meet his sister, Mrs. 
Seott Though 11 years his senior, she maintained 
her vigour and brightness undinimcd, as indeed she 
did to the end of her life, surviving him by a few 
weeks. As she now stood on the platform at 
Nash\'ille, Mrs. Huxley, who bad never seen her, 
picked her out from among all the people by her 
piercing black eyes, so like those of her mother as 
described in the Autobiographical sketch {Coll. 
Ess. I). 

Nashville, her son's home, had bcon chosen as the 
meeting-place by Mrs. Scott, because it was not so far 
south nor 60 hot aa Monlgomery, whore she was then 
living. Ncvertholesa in Tonnesaee the heat of the 
American summer was very trying, and the good 
people of the town further drew upon the too limited 
opportunities of their guest's brief visit by sending 
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a formal deputation to beg that ho would either 
deliver an address, or be entertained at a public 
dinner, or "state his views" — to an interviewer I 
suppose. He could uot well refuse one of the alterna- 
tives ; and the greater i»art of one day was spent in 
preparing a short address on the geology of Tennessee, 
which was delivered on the evening of September 7. 
Ho spoke for twenty minutes, but had scarcely any 
voice, which was not to 1>0 wondered at, as he was ao 
tired that he had kept his room the whole day, while 
his wife receivetl the enilless string of callers. 

The next day they returned to Cincinnati ; and on 
the 9th went on to Baltimore, where they stayed 
with Mr. (rarrett, then President of the Baltimore 
and Ohio railway. 

The Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore, for 
which he was to deliver the opening address, had 
been instituted by its founder on a novel basis. It 
was devoted to post-graduate study ; the professors 
and lecturers received incomes entirely independent 
of the pupils they taught. Men came to study for 
the sake of learning, not for the sake of passing some 
future examination. The endowment was devoted 
in the first place to the furtherance of research ; 
the erection of buildings was put into the background. 
"It has been my fate," commented Huxley, "to see 
great educatiotial funds fossilise into mere bricks and 
mortar in the jietrifying springs of architecture, with 
nothing left to work them. A great warrior is said 
to have made a desert and called it ^leace. Trustees 
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have sometimes made a palace aiid called it a 
univeraity." 

Hulf the fortune of the founder had gone to this 
uniTersity ; the other half to the foundation of a 
great and splendidly cquij>ped hospital for Baltimore. 
This was the reason why the discussion of medical 
training occupies fully half of the address upon the 
general principles of education, in which, indeed], lies 
the heart of his message to America, a message already 
delivered to the old country, but specially appropriate 
for the new nation developing so rapidly in size and 
physical resources. 

I cannot eay that I am in the slightest degree im- 
pressed hy your bigness or your material resourcci*, as 
auoh. Size is not grandeur, territory does not ntake a 
nation. The great issue, about which haiigs a true 
sublimity, and the terror of overhanging fate, is, what 
are you going to do witli all these things? . . . 

The one condition of success, your sole safeguard, is 
the moral worth and intellectual clearness of the in<lividiial 
citizen. Education cannot give these, but it can cherish 
thein and bring them to the frout In whatevt-r statiou of 
society they are to be found, and the universities ought 
to be and may be, the fortreasea of the hxghei- life of the 
natioa 

This address was delivered under circumstances of 
peculiar difficulty. The day before, an expedition 
had been made to Washington, from which Huxley 
returned very tired, only to be told that he was to 
attend a formal dinner and reception the same 
evening. '' I doti^t know how I shall stand it," he 
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remarked. Going to his room, he snatched an hour 
or two of rest, but was then willed upon to fininh his 
address before going out It seems that it had to be 
ready for simulUneous publication in the New York 
paperB. Now the lecture was not written out ; it 
was to be given from notes only. So he had to 
deliver it in exlettso to the rojwrter, who took it down 
in shorthand, promising to let him have a longhand 
copy in good time the next mornirvg. It did not 
come till thu last moment Glancing at it on his 
way to the lecture tJieatre, ho discovered to his 
horror that it was written upon "flimsy," from which 
he would not bo able to read it \rith any success. 
He wisely gave up the attempt, and made up his 
mind to deliver the lecture as best he could from 
memory, The lecture as delivered was very nearly 
the same as that which he had dictated the night 
before, but with some curious discrepancies between 
the two accounts, which, he used to say, occurring as 
they did in versions both purporting to have been 
taken down from his lips, might well lead the in- 
genious critic of the future to pronounce them both 
spurious, and to declare that the pretended original 
was never delivered under the oircumstanccii alleged.* 
There was an audience of some 2000, and I am 
told that when he began to speak of the time that 
would come when they too would experience the 
dangers of over-|>Cfcpulfttion and poverty in their 
midst, and would then understand what Europe had 
■ Op. the Incident &t Uelhat. p. 134. 
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contend with more fully than thoy did, a jjin 
oouKl have hecn heard to drop. At the end of the 
lecture, ;imid the enthusiastic applause of the crowd, 
he made his way to the front of the box where his 
boats and their party were, and received their warm 
oougratulatinns. But he missed one voice amongst 
them, and turning to where hia wife sat in silent 
triumph almost beyond speech, ho eaiii, "And have 
you no word for me?" then, himself also deeply 
moved, stooped down and kissed ber. 

This address was delivered on Tuesday, September 
12. On the 14th he went to Philadelphia, and on 
the 1 5th to New York, where he delivered his three 
lectures on Evolution on Moriday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, September 18, 20, and 22. 

These lectures are very good examples of the skill 
with which be could present a complicated subject in 
a simple form, the subject seeming to unroll itself by 
the force of its own naked logic, and carrying con- 
viction the further through the simiilicity of its 
presentation. Indeed, an unfriendly critic once puid 
him an unintended compliment, when trying to make 
out that he was no great speaker; that all he did 
was to set some interesting theory unadorned before 
hia audience, when such success as he attained wjis 
due to the compelling nature of the subject itself. 

Since his earlier lectiu*eB to the public on evolution, 
the paleontologicAl o\'idence8 hafl been accumulating ; 
the case could be stated without some of the reserva- 
tions of former days ; and he brings forward two 
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telling instances in confiifierablo detail, the one show- 
ing how the gulf between twoauch apparently distinct 
group.s as Birds and Roptilofi is bndgcd over by 
ancient fossils intermediate in form ; the other illus- 
trating from Professor Maish's new collections the 
lineAl descent of the specialised Ilorse from the more 
general type of quadnii»ed. 

The farthest back of these was a creature with 
four toes ou the front limb and three on the hind 
limk Judguig from the cumpleteness of the series 
or forms so far, he ventured to indulge in a prophecy, 

Thui:, thanks to these important researches, it has 
become eviduut that, so far as our present knowledge 
extends, the history of the horae-type is exactly and pre- 
cisely that which could have been predicted from a 
knowledge of the principles of evoluLiou. Aiid the 
knowledge we now i>068e^ justifies nn completely in the 
aiitici])atiou that wlien the etill lower Eocene deposit^ 
ami thoft)^ whic.li belong lo the Cretacpoua epoch, have 
yielded up their rcmaius of ancestral ei^uine animals, we 
shall find, first, a form with four complete toes and a 
rudiment of the innermost or first digit in front, with, 
probably, a rndiment of the fifth digit in the hind foot; 
while, in still older forms, the series of the digits will be 
more and more complete, until we come to the five-loed 
aniuiab^ in winch, if tlic doctrine of cvolnlion is well 
founded, the whole series must have taken its origin. 

Seldom has prophecy been sooner fulfilled. 
Within two raonthsj Professor Marsh had discovered 
a new geiins of equine mammals, Eohippus^ from the 
lowest Eocene deposits of the West, which coiTesponds 
very nearly to the description given above. 
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He continues : — 

That ia what I moan by deniomtralive evidonoe of 
uvotuliorL Au iiuliicLivu hypotbuKis ia said to l>e demon- 
straUnl when the facta are shown to hv in entire accord* 
ance with it. If that ia not »ciuutitic {n-oof, there are no 
merely inductive concluaioiis which can be Baid to be 
proved. And the doctrine of evolutiou, at the present 
time, resUi upon exactly as secure a foundation a^ the 
Copernican theory of the motions of the heavenly bodies 
did at the time uf its proinul^ition. Its logical liasis is 
of precisely the Hamc character — the coincidence of the 
observed facts with theoretical requirements 

Ho left New York on iSeptember 23. " I had a 
very pleasant trip in Yankee-land," he writes to 
Professor Biiynea, "and did jwt give uttenince to a 
good deal that I am reported to have said there." 
Ho reached England in good time for the beginning 
of his autumn lectures, and his ordinary busy life 
absorbed him u^hLu. Ho did not fail to give hia 
London audiences the results of the recent discoveries 
in American puloontalugy, and on December 4, 
delivered a lecture at the London Institution, " On 
Recent Additions to the Knowledge of the Pedigree 
of the Horse." In connection with this he writes 
to Professor Mai-sh : — 




4 Mablboboitoh Plaob, LoKnoN, N.W. 
Dtx. 27, 1876. 

Mt dear &LiRSH — I hope yuu do not think it remiae 
of roe that I have not written to you aince my rctum, 
but you will understand that 1 plunged into a coil of 
work, and will forgive mc But I do not mean to let 
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the year slip auraj without sending you all our good 
wishw for itB succeftsor — which I hope will not vanish 
mtUoiit seeing you ainung tiB. 

I blew your trumy>et th(; other day at the Lfindon 
Institution in a lecture alx>ut iliu Horse question. I did 
not know then thnt you hfid got another step back as I 
see you have by the note to my last lecture, which 
Yoamans has jnst sent me. 

I must thank you very heartily for the pains you 
have taken over the woodcuts of the lecture& It is a 
great improvement to have the patterns of the grinders. 

1 have promised to j,ave a lecture at the Koyal Institu- 
tion on the 21&t January next, and I ain thinking of 
discoursing on the Birds with teetlL Have you anything 
new to t^ on that subject ? I have implicit faith in 
the inexhaustibility of the contents of thnse boxes. 

Our voyage home wus not so successful us that out. 
The weather wa** cold and I got a chill which laid me up 
for several days, in fact I was not well for some WLMika 
after my return. But I am vigorous again now. 

Pray remember me kindly U> all New Haven friends, 
My wife joins with mc in kindest regards and good 
wishes for the new year. " Tell him we expect to se^ 
him next year." — I am, yours very faithfully, 

T. a HnxLEY. 

On December 16 he delivered a lecture *' On the 

Study of Biology," in connection with the Loan 
Collection of Scientific Apparatus at South Kensing- 
ton {Coll. EssatfSj iii. 262), dealing with the origin of 
the name Biology, ita relation to Sociology — " we 
liave allowed that province of Biology to become 
autonomous; but I should like you to recollect that 
this is a sacrifice, and that you shouhl not be 
aur[)nsed if it occasionally happens that you see a 
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biologist apparently trespassing in the region of 
philosophy or politics ; or moddling with human 
education ; because, after all, that is a part of his 
kingdom which he has only voluntarily forsaken " — 
how to learn biology, the use of Museums, and 
above all, the utility of biology, as helping to give 
right ideas in this world, which *'is after all, 
absolutely governed by ideajs, and very often by the 
wildest and most hy^jothetical ideas." 

This lecture on Biology was first published among 
the American Addresses in 1877. 

It was about this time that an extremely Broad 
Church divine was endeavouring to obtain the 
signatures of men of science to a document he had 
drawn up protustiiig against cortaiu orthodox 
doctrines. Huxle3% however, refused to sign the 
protest, and wrote the following letter of explanation, 
a copy of which he sent to Mr. Darwin. 

N<nf, 18, 187«. 

Deab Sib — ^1 have read the "Protest," with a copy 
of which you have favoiu-ed me, and &a you wish that I 
should do su, I will truuble you with a brief statement 
of my rcasonfl for my inability to sign it 

I object to clause 2 on the grouud long aiiice taken 
by Hunio that the order of Iho universe hucIi afl we 
obaerve it to be, funiishea ub with the only data upon 
which we can base any conclusion ob to tlir^ cljaracter of 
the originator thereof. 

As a matter of fact, men sin, and the coneequenc(?8 of 
their aina affect endless generations of their progeny. 
Men are teuiptud, urnu. ai*e punished for the sine of 
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others without merit or demerit of their own; and they 
are torment4^ for their evil dct:da as long as their 
confldousnees lastfi. 

The thcoIogii:al doctrines to wliich you rofer, there- 
fore, are pimply ox tensions of generoliBations aawi'll Ijased 
as any in pliysical science. Very likely they arv ille- 
gitimate extensions of these gi'iieralisfitiona, hut that does 
not luake them wrong in principle. 

And I should consider it waste of time to "protest" 
Bgainfit that which is. 

As rc^rds No. 3 I find that as a matter of experiencCi 
eironeoas beliefs are punished^ Knd right belicfa are 
rewarded^ though very often th»' erroneous belief is based 
upon a more aniscieutiouB Ktudy uf the facta than the 
right belief. I do not see why this should not be as true 
of theologiml bpJiefB ofi any othera. And as 1 said before, 
I do not care to protest against that whioh is. 

Many thanks for your congratulations. My tour was 
very ]deasant and taught me a good deal- — I am yours 
very faithfully, T. II. Hutusif. 

P.S. — You are at liberty to make what use you please 
of this letter. 

4 Marlbokouoh Pmor, 
Nov. 19, 1876. 

My t>bar "Daiiwin — T confess I have le^ sympathy 
with the lialf-aiid-halffeuntimental school which he repi-e- 
sente than I have with thoroughgoing orthodoxy. 

If we are to assume that anylxuly has designedly set 
this wonderful universe going, it is perfectly clear to me 
that ht' is no more entirely benevolent and just in any 
intelligible gense of the words, than that he is malevolent 
and unjust Infinite benevolence need not luivc invented 
pain and sorrow at nil — infinite malevolence would very 
eaaily have deprived us of the large measure of content 
and happineaa that falls to our lot Alter all, Butler's 
"Analogy" is unasaailahle, and there is nothing in 
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theological dogmas more contriKlictoi-y to our moral henae, 
than ifl to be found in the fAci£ of n/iiurc From which, 
however, the Bwbo|i'fl conclusion that the dogmaa are true 
doetin't follow. — Witli l»e«l cumenibrancc8 U> Mr*". Darwin, 
ever yours very faithfully, T. H. Hoilet. 

This incident suggcsta the abory of a retort he 
onco made upon what he considered an unseasonable 
protest in church, a story which exomplifiea, by the 
way, his strong sense of the decencies of life, appear- 
ing^ elsewhere in his constant respect for the oifHnary 
conventions and his dislike for mete Bohemmnism aa 
such. 

Onco in a country house he was sitting at dinner 
next to his hostess, a hidy wlio, as will sometimes 
liappen, liked to play the part of Lady Arbitress of 
the wfiole neighbourhood. She told him how much 
she disapproved of the Athanasian Creed, and 
described how she had risen and left the village 
church when the pareou began to read it ; and think- 
ing to gain my father's assent, she turned to him and 
said graciously, " Now, Mr. Huxley, don't you think 
I was quite right to mark my disapproval 1 " 

*' My dear Lady — — ■' he repliod, *' 1 should as 
soon think of rising and leaving your table because 
I disapproved of one of the ontrtles." 
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In this year he delivered lectures and addresses on 
the "GoologioLl History of Birds," at tho Zoological 
Society's Gardens, June T; on "Starfishes and their 
Allies," at. the Royal Institution, March 7 ; at the 
London Institution, Dec. 17, on " Belemnites " (a 
subject on which he had written in 1864, and which 
was doubtless suggested anew by his autumn holiday at 
Whitby, where tho Lias diffa are full of those fossils) ; 
at the Anthropological Conference, May 32, on 
"Elementary Instniction in Physiology" {Coll. Ess. iii. 
294), with special reference to the recent legislation 
as bo experiments on living animals ; and on "Technical 
Education " to the Working Men's Club and Institute, 
December 1 (CoU. Ess. iii. 404) : a perilous subject, 
indeed, considering, as he remarks, that "any candid 
observer of the phenomena of modern society wDl 
readily admit that bores must be classed among the 
enemies of the human race ; and a little consideration 
will probably lead him to the fiuther admission, that 
no species of that extensive genus of noxious creatures 
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is more objectionablo than the edncaiional bore. . . . 
In the coiirae of the last ten years, to go back no 
farther, I am afraid to say how often 1 have ventured 
to spc^k of education ; indeed, the only part of this 
wide region into whit:h, as yet, I have not adven- 
tured, ia that into which I propose to intrude to- 
day." 

The choice of subject for this address was connected 
with a larger campaign for the establishment of 
technical education on a proper footing, which began 
with his work on the 8chool Board, and was this year 
brought prominently before the public by another 
adtirese delivered at the Society of Arts. The Cloth- 
workers Company had already been assisting the 
Society of Arts in their oHbrts for the spread of 
technical education ; and in July 1877 a special 
committ.ee of the Gnilda applied to him, amongst 
half a dozen others, to furnish them with a report as 
to the objects and methods of a scheme of technical 
education. This paper fills sixteen pages in the 
Kci>ort of tho Livery Companies' Committee for 1878. 
The fundamental principles on which he bases his 
practical recommendations are contained in the 
following paragraph : — 

It appears to me that if every person who is engaged 
in an industry had access to instruction in the scientific 
prtuciplea on which that ioduatry ia ba^ ; in the mode 
of applying these principles to practice ; in the actual 
iwe of tht means and ap])1iances employed ; in the 
languagi^ u( the penple who know as much about the 
matter as wc do oui-selvta ; and lastly, in the art of 
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keeping nocomit^ Technical Education would have done 
all that can be required of it 

And hifl suggestions ahout biiilrlings was at once 
adopted by tlie Committee, namely, thut iLey should 
he erected at a future date, regard being had primarily 
nither to what is wanted in the inside than what wiK. 
look well from the outside. 

Now the Guildb farmed a very prf>per body to set 
such a scheme on foot, because only such wealthy 
and influential members of the first mercantile city 
in the world could afford to let themselvea be despised 
and jeered at for professing to teach English maim- 
facturers and English merchants that they needed to 
be taught; and to spend j£35,000 a year towards 
Uiat end for some time without ap{jarent result. 

That they eventually succeeded, is due no little to 
the careful plans drawn out by Huxley. He may be 
described as ** really the engineer of the City and 
Guilds Institute ; for without his advice," declared 
one of the leading members, "we should not have 
known what to have done." 

At the same time lie warned them against indis- 
criminate zeal; ''though under-instruction is a bad 
thing, it ia not impossible that ovor-inatruction may 
he worse." The aim of the Livery Companies should 
sjiecially bo to aid the pradicui teaching of science, so 
that at bottom the question turns mainly on the 
supply of t^eachers. 

On December 11, 1879, he found a further oppor- 
tunity of urging the cause of Technical Education. 
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A lecture on Apprenticoships was delivered before 
the Society of Arts by Profeasor Silvanus Thompson. 
Speaking after the lecture (see report in Naiure^ 
1879, p. 139) he discussed the necessity of supplying 
the place of the old apprenticeships by educating 
children in the principles of their particular crafts, 
beyond the time when they wore forced to enter the 
workshops. This could be done by estal dishing 
schools in each centre of industry, connected with a 
central institution, such as was to be found in Paris 
or Zuriclu As for complaints of deficient teaching of 
handicrafts in the Board Schools, it was more 
important for them to make intelligent men than 
skilled workmen, as again was indicated in the 
French syetom. * 

As President of the Royal Society, ho was on the 
above-mentioned Committee of the Guilds from 18S3 
to 1885, and on December 10, 1883, distribut^jd tlie 
prizes in connection with the institution in the Cloth- 
workora' Ilall. After sketching the inception of the 
whole Bchorae, he referred to the Central Institute, 
then in cuurse of building (begun in 1882, it was 
finished in 1884; the Technical College, Finsbury, 
was older by a year), and spoke of the difficulties in 
the way of organising such an institution : — 

That building is simply the body, not the flesh and 
bonefl, but the bricks and Htonea, of the Central Inatttute, 
and the buaiuess upon which Sir F. BmmwuU and my 
other colleagues on the Committee have been so much 
occupied, is the making a soul for thiu Ixxly ; and I can 
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Bflsure you making a soul for niiytliing is an aiuazingly 
difficult operation. You arc always iji dunger of doing 
as the man in thu Btory of Ft-ankeii&teiii did, mui mukiug 
aomelhing which will evt'Utnnlly devour you in.slca<l of 
being useful t^ you. 

Auil hero I may give iv letter which refers to the 
movement for technical edtication, and the getting 
the City Companies under way in the matter. In 
the words of Mr. George HowcU, M.P.,* it has an 
additional interest ''as indicating the nature of his 
o^vn epitaph"; as a man *' whose highest ambition 
ever was to uplift the massea of the people and 
promote their welfare intellectually, socially, and 
industrially." 

4 Mauldououch Pi>aoe, N.W., 
Jan. 2, 1880. 

Dbah Mr. Howki.l — VV.ur letter is a welcome New 
Year's gift There are two things I really caru about — 
one h the progress of ftcicntitic thought, and the other ia 
the bettering of the condition of the masses of the jicople 
by bettering them in the way of lifting theniwlvee out 
of the misery which has hitherto been the lot of the 
majority of them. PotiLhunuiua fame is not particularly 
attractive to me, but, if I am to be remembered at all, 
I would ffitlier it should l>e as "a man who did his best 
to help the people " than by other title. So you see it 
is no small pleasure and encourageiueut to me to find 
that I have been, and am, of any use in tiiis direction. 

Ever since my experience on the School Board, I have 
been convinced that I should Irise rather than gain by 
entering dit-ectly into politics. . , . But I suppose I have 
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aomo ten years of activity left iu iiie, aud yuu luay 
de|>eiid iijioii it I tshuU lose no c-linncc of striking a btuw 
for the caiim.' I have at heart 1 thought the time had 
cum« the other day at the Society of Art«, and the event 
IiroTGs I wu« not mistaken. Tlie aninuil is moving, and 
by a jiuiicioiw exhibition of carroifi iu front and kicks 
l>ehind, we shall get him into a fine trot prt&ently. In 
the meantime do not let the matter rest . . . The (City) 
oomjianieg should lie oouatantly reminded that a storm is 
brew^ing. Tliei-e aru excelk-nt men anumg tht^ni, who 
n-ant to do wlial i& right, and need hulp against the 
BluggardH and reactionaries. It will be l»e8t for nie to 
be quift fur a while, but you will underatAud that I am 
watching for the turn of eventa — I am, youra very faith- 
fully, T. H. Huxley. 

Tills summer, tuo, he delivered a course on Biology 
for Teachers at South Kensington, and published 
not ouly his Avimcan Addresse.% but also the Physio- 
(jraphy^ founded upon the course delivered seven 
years before. The book, of which 3386 copies were 
sold in the first six weeks, was fruitful in two ways ; 
it showed that a geograpluciU subject could ho 
invested with interest, and it set going what was 
almost a new branch of teaching in natural science, 
even in Germany, the starting place of most educa- 
tional melliods, where it was immediately proposed 
to bring out an a<ljiptation of the book, substituting, 
e.g. the Elbe for tho Thames, as a famibar example of 
river action. 

He was immeiiaely pleased by a letter from Mr. 
John Morley, telling how his step-son, a boy of non- 
bookish tastes, had been taken with it "My step- 
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SOD was roatliDg it the other uight. I said, * Isn't it 
better to road a novel before going to bed, inatead of 
worrying your head over a serious book like thatt* 
*0h,' said he, 'I'm at an awfully interesting part^ 
and I can't leave off.* " It was, Rlr. Morloy continued, 
*'the way of making Nature, as she comes before 
ufl every day, iaterestiug and iubclligible to young 
folks." 

To this he replied on December 14 : — 

I sliall get as vaiu as a peacock If discreet folk like 
you say such pretty things to me as you do about the 
Physiography. 

But it is very pleasant to me to find that I have 
succeeded in what I tried to do. I gave the lectures 
yean ago to show what I thought was the right way to 
Jead young people to the study of nature — but nobody 
would follow 8uit — so now I have tried what the book 
win do. 

Your step-son is a boy of sense, and I hope he may be 
taken as a type of the British public 1 

A good deal of time was taken up in the first half 
of the year by the Scottish Universities Commission, 
which necessitated his attendance in Edinburgh the 
last week in February, the first week in April, and 
the last week in July. He had hoped to finish ofi* 
the necessary business at the first of these meetings, 
but no sooner had he arrived in IkHnburgh, after a 
pleasant journey dowu with J. A. Froude, than he 
Icjirned that " the chief witness we were to have 
examined to-day, and whose due evisceration was one 
of the objects of my coming, has telegraphed to say 
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he can't bo hero." Owing to this and to tho enforced 
ab&euco of the judges on the Connnission from some 
of the sittings, it was found necessary to have addi- 
tional meetings at Eiister, much to his disgust. Mc 
writ^ : — 

I am sorry to nay I simll have to come here again in 
Easter week. It is the oidy time the Lord President ia 
free from liw cuurtts rtnd althougli we all howletl pri- 
vately, there WU8 no htlp for it. Whether we finish 
then or not will depend on Ihe decision of the Govern- 
ment, as to our taking up the ease of you troublesome 
women, who want adniifisiou into the University (very 
rightly too I think). If we have to go into this question 
it will involve the taking of new evidence and no end of 
bother. 1 tind my colleagues very reasonable, and I 
hope some good may he done, that is the only consola- 
tion. 

I went out with Blackie last evening to dine with the 
Skeltons, at a pretty place called the Hermitage, aV»out 
three miles from here. . . . Blackie and I walked home 
with snow on the ground and a sharp frost. I told you 
it would turn cold as uoon as I got here^ but I am none 
the* woree. 



It was just the same in April : — 

It is i^uite cold here as usual, and there was ice on 
the poinis we ]iaseefl Ihia morninj^. ... I am much better 
lodged than 1 was la.Ht time, for the same tliankn to John 
Erura, but I do Iwlieve that the Edinliurgh hnu«i* ai« 
the coldest in th** imiverse. In apitc of a giiod hreakfoHt 
anft a good tire, the half of me that is writing to ycm ij* 
u cold as charity. 

April 4. — We toil at the Oommiesion every day, and 
dou't make any rapid progresR. An awful fear cree|w 
over me that we ahaU not ttniuh thij* hout 
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While he was iu Edinburgh for the third time, 
his attention was called to an article in the EchOf the 
organ of the anti-vivisection party. He writes : — 

The. Eehfi is pi-eity. It iss one of a long seriea of 
articles from the rame hand, Imt I don'l tliiuk they hurt 
anybody and they evidently pVaae the writer. Fur Bonic 
reason or other they have not attacked me yet, but I 
Buppose my turn will come. 

AgaiD : — 

Thank you for sending me John Bright*^ speeches. 
They are vt-ry good, but hanJly up to IiIh old mark of 
eloquence. Some pcirta arc very touehing. 



His health 
satisfaction : 



was impronng, as he notes with 



Every day thU week we have had about foui* lioura of 
the Commission, and 1 liave dined uuL fuur days out of 
the six. But I'm no the waur, and the lato dinnert 
havL' nut hwn visited by fits of morning blue devils. 
So I am in hojHia thai 1 am gelling back to the normal 
Btate that Clark propheuied for me. 



4 MAULBOttoiroH Placb, LosnoK, N.W., 
April 'i^, 1S77. 

Mv DKAtt Skklton — Beat thanks for your ftiscnnd 
odition. You i^tint the syfitem ^ in such favourable 
colout>s that I am thinking of taking advantage of it for 
my lintd*! of " young Ijarbariana' I am aure Scotch air 
would be of service to them — and in after-life they might 
have the inestimable advantage of a quaBi-Sootcli nation- 
ality — that greatest of all practical advantages in Britain. 

* /,r. of Scotch e^lticstion. 
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We are to sit again in the end of July when Mm 
Slcelton and you, if you ore wiae, will be making holiday. 

Tour invitAtion ia most tempting, and if I had no 
work to do I should jump at it 

But fklan ! I Ahall have a deal of work, nnd I muflt 
go to my Pat 11106 in George Street Ingrained laziness 
is the bane of my existence ; and you don't suppose that 
with the Kun ahining down into your boaky dell, and 
Mra. Skelton radiant, and Kroudu and yourself nicoUant^ 
I am such a FbiliHtine as to do a stroke of work 9 — Ever 
youiB very faithfully, 

T. a HuxucT. 



From Edinburgh he went to St. Andrews to make 
arrangements for his elder son to go to the University 
there as a student the following winter. Then he 
paid a visit to Sir W. Armstrong in Northumberland, 
afterwards spending a month at Whitby. Hib holiday 
work consisted in a great part of the article on 
" Evolution " for the Enryrhpeedia BritnnHicay which 
is noted as finished on October 24, though not 
published till the next year. 

In November the honorary degree of LL.D. was 
conferred upon Charles Darwin at Cambridge, "a 
great step for Cambridge, though it may not seem 
much in itself," he writes to Dohm, November 21. 
In the evening after the public ceremony there was 
a dinner of the Philosophical Club, at which ho spoke 
in praise of Darwin's services to science. Darwin 
himself waa unable to be present^ but received an 
enthusiastic account of the proceedings from his son, 
and wrote to thank Huxley, who replied : — 
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4 MARLBOROTTOn Pl.ACB, 

mv. 21, 1877. 
Mt drab Darwin— Nothing evor gave me greater 
pleasure than the ui«ing the chance of speaking my mind 
about j'ou and your work which waa afforded int^ at the 
dinner the other night I said not a wort! Iwyond what 
I believe to be atrictly accurate : and, please Sir, 1 didn't 
aneer at anybody. Tliere waa only a little touch of the 
whip at starling, and it waa 90 tied round with rilibonj^j 
that it took them some time to find out whtire the Hick 
had hit T. H. Huxlet. 

He writes to his wife : — 

I will Bee if I can recollect the speech. I made a few 
nottis sitting iii Dewar'a room l)efore the dinner. But aa 
wkqqX I did not eay some thing? I meant to aay, and said 
others th^t came up on the spur of the moment 



L 



And again : — 

Please I didn't say that Reaumur was the other 

greatest scientific man sinoi Aristotle. But I said 
in a certain character of hia work he waa the bigj 
man between Aristotle and Darwin. I really must write 
out an " authorised version " of my speech. I hear the 
Latin oration ia to be in Nature thia week, and Lockycr 
wanted me to give him the heads of my speech, hut T 
did not think it would be proper to do ao, and refused. 
I have written out my speech as well as I can recollect 
it I do not mind any friend seeing it, but you moat 
not let it get about aa the dinner waa a private one. 

The notes of his speech run as follows : — 

Mr. Pbeshiknt — 1 rise with pleasure and with alacrity 
to i-espond to the toast which yon have jiwt propoeed^i 
and I may say that I consider one of the greatest honours 
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which have hefidlen mO} to be called upon to repreeent 
my distinguished friend Mr. DarwLn upon this occasion. 
1 Bay to represent Mr. Darwin, for I cannot hope to 
personate him, or to say all that would be dictated by 
a mind conspicuoxifl for ita poweriid humility and strong 
gentlenet*. 

Mr. Darwin's work had fully earned the distinction 
you have to-day conferred upon him four -and -twenty 
years ago ; but I doubt not that he would have found 
in tliat circumstauoe an exempUficaliou of the wiae fore- 
sight of his revered intellectual mother. Instead of 
offering her honours when they ran a chance of being 
orufihed beneath the accumulated marks of approbation 
of the whole civilised world, the University has waited 
until the trophy wof tiniuhed, and has crowned the editice 
with the delicate wreath of arademic appft^ciation. 

This is what I suppose Mr. Darwin might have a&id 
had he been happily able to occupy ray place. Let me 
now speak in my own person and in obedience to your 
suggestion, let me state as briefly as possible what appear 
to me to be Mr, Darwin's distinctive merits. 

From the time of Aristotle to the present day I know 
of but one man who has shown himself Mr. Darwin's 
equal in one field of research — and that is R^uraur. In 
the breadth of range of Mr. Darwin's investigations upon 
Uie ways and works of animaU and plants, in the minute 
patient accuracy of his observations, and in the philo- 
sophical ideas which have guided them, I know of no 
one who is to be placed in the aune rank with him 
except Reaumur. 

Secondly, looking back through the same long period 
of scientific history, I know of Init one man, Lyonnet, 
who not being frrmi his youth a trained anatomist, has 
published such an admirable minute anatomical research 
aa ia contained in Mr. Darwin's work on the Cirripedes. 

Thirdly, in that region which lies between Geology 
and Biology, and in occupied by the problem of the 
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influence of life on the etructure of the globe, no one, 
so £ax aa I know, has clone a more brllliaxit and &r- 
reaching piece of work than the famoua book upon 
Coral Rcefei 

I add to these aa incidental trifles the namcrous 
papers on Geology, and that most delightful of popular 
Bcientific books, the Journal of a NaUiraU$t, and I tliink 
I have mode out my case for the justiilcation of to-day's 
proceedingB. 

But I have omitted something. There is the Origin 
of Species, and all that has followed it from the same 
marvellously fertile brain. 

Most people know Mr. Darwin only aa the author of 
this work, and of tlie form of evolutional doctrine which 
it advocates. I desire to say uolhing about that doctrine. 
My friend Dr. Humphry has said that the University 
has by to-day's proceedings committed itself to the 
doctrine of evolution. I can only say *-' I am very glad 
to hear iL" But whether that doctrine be true or 
whether it be fal^ I wish to express the deliberate 
opinion, that from Aristotle's great summary of the 
Biological knowledge of liis time down to the present 
day, there is nothing comparable to the Origin of SpeHes^ 
as a counetted smTey of the phenomena of life permeated 
and vivified by a central idea. In remote ages the 
historian of faience will dwell upon it as the starting- 
point of the Biology of his present and our future. 

My friend Dr. Humphry baa adverted to somebody 
about whom I know nothiug^ who says that the exact 
and critical studies pursued in this IJnivcraity are ill- 
calculated to preserve a high tone of mind. 

I presume that this saying must proceed from some 
one wholly unacquainted with Cambridge. Whoever he 
may W, I beg him, if he can, to make the acquaintance 
of Cbarles Darwin. 

In Mr. Darwiii'a name I beg leave to thank you for 
the honour yuu have done him. 
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It hapi^ned that the quudrennial election of a 
Lord Ilector at St. Andrews University fell in thia 
year, and on behalf of a number of students, Fluxley 
received a telegram from hia son, now newly entered 
at St. Andrews, asking bim to stand. He writes to 
his wife : — 

That boy of youre has just sent me a telegram, whi.h 
I enclose. I sent back message to Bay that as a 
CommiBsioner on the Scotch Univeivities I could not 
poaaibly etand. The cockerel ib beginning to crow early. 
I do believe that to [>lea«e the boy X should have 
anented to it if it bad not been for the R Couimission. 

Apropos of controversies (November 23) 

We had a grand diacufision at the Royal Society last 
night between Tyndall and Bvutloii Sanderson. The 
place was crammed, and we had a kte sitting I'm not 
sure, however, tliat we had got much further at the end 
than at the beginning, which id a way controversies have. 

The following story is worth recording, as an 
illustration not only of the way in which Huxley 
would give what help was in his power to another 
man of science in distress, but of the ready aid 
proflerud on this, us on many other occasions, by a 
wealthy northern merchant who was interested in 
science. A Gorman scientific worker in England, 
whom we will call II., had fallen into distress, and 
applied to him for help, asking if somo work could 
not bo put in his way. Huxley could think of 
nothing immediate but to suggest somo lessons in 
German literature to his children, though in fact 
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they were well proWded for with a German gover- 
ness j nevertheless he thought it a proper occasion 
to avail himself of his friend's offer to give help in 
deserving cases. He writes to his wife : — 

I made up my mind to write to X. the day before 

yesterday ; this moniing by return of jxwt he sends nie 
ii dieque not, only for the £60 which I said H needed, 
but £B over for his present needs with a charming huter. 
It came in the nick of time, as II. canit; an hour or 
two after it arrived, and with many apologies told me 
he was quite penniless. The poor old feilow wait quite 
overcome wlien I told him of how matters stood, and it 
was characterLstii; that »w fnon aft he got his breath again, 
he wanltxl to know whuu lie would begin tefiching the 
children t I bcuI him to get an onler on the Naples 
hank for di.schjirg« of hie debt there. X-'e express 
stipulation was thai his name ahould not he mentioned, 
so mind you say not a word about his roost kind and 
generous act. 

The following letters of miscellaneous interest 
were wi-ilten in this year : — 

4 MAKLBOROVaR Pl«AOE, 

^'ov. 21, 1877 
My deah Morlby — I am always at the command of 
the Fortnifjktly so long as you are editor, but I don't think 
that the Belemnite ^ business would do for you. The 
story would hai-dly be intelligible without illustrationa 

There are two thiitg» I am going to do which may he 
more to the pinpose. One is a screed on Techtiioal 
Educatiou which I am going to give to tlie Working 
Men's Union on the 1st December. 

The other ifl a sort of iloge on Ilan'ey at the Koyal 
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Iiwtitutiuu ill Murch apropos of bia 300tli birthday — 
wliidi waa Allfuob* Day. 

Vuu Blmll Imvu citlier of tiiese you like, Lut 1 udvuse 
Ifarvcy ; ns if I succeed in doing what I fihaU aiiu at it 
will 1>c intcrcstiiig. 

Why the dciucc do you livo at Brighton 7 St John's 
Wood is far leas cockneyfied, aud iU fino and Alpino air 
would be much better fur you, aitd 1 believe for Mrs. 
Morlcy, than the atmoMjdiere of the melancholy main, the 
tHixia of ^vhich un the human constitution Lave been so 
well txpuuiidofl by that eminent taupirio, Dr. Dizzy. 

An}'how, I wisih we could see something of you now 
and thcu.^Evur yours very faithfully, 

T. H. HUXLKT. 

Darwin got his degree with great ^lat on Saturday. 
I hod to return thanks for his health at the dinner of the 
Plulu6upliical Society; and oh! I chaffed the dons eo 
sweetly. 

4 Marlborouoh Placr, N.W-, 
Nov. 27, 1877. 

Mv DEAE MoRLEV — You fihall have both the articles — 
if it is only that I may enjoy the innocent pleasure of 
Knowlce' face ^ whvu 1 let hiui know what lia£ become of 
ilium. 

Stormy ocean, loraoolh ! I bock the storm and rain 
through which I come home to-night against anything 
London-siiper-niore has to show. 

I will send the MS. to Virtue as Boon ae it ia in a 
rwidunahle state. — Ever yours very faithfully, 

T. H. Huxley. 

4 Mablboboddu Place. N.W., 
Jan. 8. 1S7S. 

My DEAR iloKLEY — Many thanks for the cheque. In 

my liimiblc judgment it is quite ah much aa the commodity 

LH worth. 

' Tb« rival editor. Cp. p. l&O above. 
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lb was a great pleasure to ub all to have you with ub 
on New Year's Day. My *ife claims it as her day, and I 
am not suppoaed to know anything about the guests except 
Spencer and TyndalL None but the very elect are in- 
vited to the sacred feast — so you see wliere you stand 
amou^ the prcdeatined who cannot &11 away from the 
state of grace. 

I liavo not seen Spencer in sucli good form and good 
humour combined for an ape, 

I am working away at Uarvcy, and will send the MS. 
to Virtue's as soon as I lun sulliciently forward. — Ever 
youra very faithfully, T. H. HuiLET. 



4 Mxiii.BORouou Place, 
Dtc 9. 1877. 

Mt dear Ttodall — I am so sorry to have been out 
when Mrs. TJ^ldaU called to-day. By what we heard at 
the X on Thursday, I imagined you were practically all 
right again^ or I ehould have been able to look after you 
to-day. 

But what 1 bother you with this not« for is to b^ you 
not to lecture at the London IiiBlitution to-morrow, but 
to let uie change days witli you, and so give youi-selfa 
week to recover. And if you are seedy, then I am quite 
ready to give them another lecture on the Hokypotamua 
or whatever else may turn up. 

But don't go and exert yourself in your present 
condition. These severe colds have often nothing 
very tangible alx>ut them, but are not to be, trifled with 
whi^n folks are past lifty. 

Let me have au answer to say that I may send a tele- 
giuni to Nicholson Brst thing to-mori-ow morning to say 
that I will lecture vice you. My "bottled life," as Huttou 
calls it iu the Spectator * thia week, is quite ready to go 
off. 

^ The Spectator for Dec. 8, 1S77i be^au ad article thus: — 
** Profeaaor Iluiley delivered a very aniuaiug address lut Saturday 
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Now be a sane man and take my advice. — Ever yourB 
very faithfuUy. T. H. Huxijbt. 



lU the Society oi Arts, on the very unpromising subject of teohnica] 
education ; but vre belUve tbat if Professor Huxley were to become 
the IVestdent of the Soci&I Science Associaiiou, or of the Inter- 
natioDfll 8tati«lic&l Congreas, hu would gti]J be aniuning, so mnrh 
bottled life does he InfuM into the driest topic on which humaa 
beings ever contrived to prose." 



CHAPTER X 



1878 



i 



The year 1878 was the tercentenary of Harvey's 
birtli, and Huxley was very l>tiay M'ith the life and 
work of that great physician. Ue spoke at the 
memonal meeting at the College of FhyBiciane (July 
18), he gave a lecture on Harvey at thu Royal Insti- 
tution on January 25, afterwards published in Nature 
and the Fortnightly Beview, and intended to write a 
book on him in a projected Eruflislt Men of Science 
series (see p. 255 aq. infra). 

I am very glad you like " Harvey " (he writes to Prot 
Baynefl on Feb. 11). He is one of the higgest eeienlific 
niinds we have had. I expect to get well vilijKindeil not 
only by the auti- vivisection folk, for the most of vihoni 
I have a liearty contempt, hut apropoM of Baoon. T have 
l«en opprua&ed by the humbug of the " liaconian In- 
duction" all my life, and at last the worm has turned. 

Now in this lecture he showed that Han^oy 

employed \'inseGtion to establish the doctrine of the 

circulation of the blood, and furthermore, that he 

taught this doctrine before the Novum Organum was 
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published, and that his subsequent Extrcitalio displays 
no trace of being influenced by Bacon's work. After 
glancing at the superstitious reverence for the 
■* Hiiconian Imluction," he pointed out Bacon's ignor- 
ance uf the progress of scietice up to his time, and 
his inability to divine the importance of what he 
knew by hearsay of the work of Copernicus, or 
Kepler, or Galileo; of Gilbert, his contemporary, or 
of Galen ; and wound up by quoting EUlis's severe 
judgment of Bacon in tho General Preface to the 
Philosophic Works, in Spedding's classical edition 
(p. 38): — "That his method is impracticable cannot, 
1 think, be denied, if we reHect, not only that it 
never has produced any result, but also that the 
procesfl by which scientific truths have l>een established 
cannot be so presented as even to appear to be in 
accordance with it." 

How early this conviction had forced itself upon 
him, I cannot say; but it was certainly not later 
than 1859, when tho Origin of Species was constantly 
met with " Oh, but this is contrary to the Baconian 
method." He had long felt what he expresses most 
clearly in tlio " Progress of Science " {CoU. Ess, i. 
46-57), that Bacon's " majestic eloquence and fervid 
vaticinations," which "drew the attention of all the 
world to the ' new birth of Time,' " were yet, for all 
practical results on discovery, "a magnificent failure," 
The desire for "fruits" has not been the great motive 
of the discoverer; nor has discovery waited upon 
collective research. " Those who refuse to go beyond 
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fact," he writes, "rarely get as far as fact ; and any 
one '\rbo has studied the history of science knows 
that almost every groat step therein has been made 
by the 'anticipation of nature,' that i«, by the in- 
vention of hypotheses, which, thongli verifiable, often 
Imd very little fomKlution to sUirL with ; and, not 
iinfrequently, in spite of a long career of usefulness, 
turned out to be wholly erroneous in thu long- 
r-un." 

Thus ho had been led to a settled disbelief in 
Bacon B scientific greatness, that reasoned "prejudice" 
agjiinst which SpedJing himself was moved to write 
twice in defence of Bacon. In his first letter he 
onticised a passage in the lecture touching this 
question. On the one hand, ho remarks, "Bacon 
would probably have agreed with you as to his pre- 
tensions as a scientific discoverer (he calls himself a 
bellman to call other wits together, or a trumpeter, 
or a maker of bricks for others to build with)," On 
the other hand, he asks, ought a j)asBago from a 
fnkgment — the Temporis partus masculus — unpublished 
in Bacon's lifetime, to be treated as one of his re- 
presentative opinions 1 

In his second letter he adduces, on other grounds, 
his own more favoiuable impression of R'lcon's philo- 
sophical influence. A peculiar interest of this letter 
lies in its testimony to the influence of Huxley's 
writings even on his elder contemporaries. 
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^V Feb. 1, 1878. 

r . . When you admit that you Btudy Bacon with a 

frejitdirfi^ you taean of coiiree an mifavonrable opinion 
previtniely fornie"i on sufficient grounds. Now I aui 
mywilf suppopftd to liave siudi&il \\\m with a prejudice the 
other way : but thie I cannot admit, in any genae of the 
word ; for when I first mode his acquaintance I had no 
opinion or feeling about him at all — more than the 
ordinary expectation of a yotmg man to find what he is 
told to look for. My earliest impreasion of hia character 
came probably from Tliumsion — whose ]>orli'ait of him, 
excj^pt as touched and softened by the tenderer hand of 
" the sweet-eouled poet of the Seasons," did not differ 
from the ordinary one. It waa not long indepd before I 
did begin to form an opinion of my own ; one of those 
a/(#r-judgmenta which are liable to be mistaken for 
prejudice by tho«e who judge differently, and which, 
being formed, do, no doubt, tell upon I lie Kilnncc. For 
it was not long befure I found myt^If indebtal to him 
for the greatest benefit probably that any nmn, living or 
dead, can confer on another. In my schoul and college 
days I had been betrayed by an ambition t-o excel in 
themes and dcclomationa into the study, admiration, and 
imitation of the rhetoricians. In the courae of my last 
long vacation — the autumn of 1830 — I was inspired 
with a now nniVation, namely, to think justly about 
everything which I thought about at all, and to act 
aooordingly ; a conviction for which I cannot cease tx» feel 
gratt'ful, aufl which I distinctly trace to the accident of 
having in the beginning of that same vacation given two 
Rhillings at a aecond-Iiand bookstall for a little volnine of 
Dove's claaaics, containing the Advancement of Learning. 
And if I could tell you how many superlatives I have 
since that time degraded into the positive ; how many 
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iiinitiuex'ableh uiid mfinitee I have replaced by counted 
iiunilH»ra and ftstimated quantities ; how many af¥!un»p- 
tionfl, iiuportant to the argument in liand, I liave with- 
drawn because I found on more consideration that the 
fart niigh t be *'X|ilained othenvise ; auH how many 
effective epilheLfi 1 liave discarded when 1 found thai 1 
coiiM nnt fully verify iJieiii ; you wniiM think it no li'iis 
thou ju8t thai I tihuuld {ilium for myself and concede to 
others the right of U-ing judged by the last edition rather 
than the first That a pbr»it?tent endeavour to free 
myself from what you regard tis Bacon's characteristic 
vice fthoidd liave been the fruit of a desire to follow his 
example, will seem strange to you, but it is fact. Perha|i» 
you will think it not leas 8trang4% but it is my ival 
Iwlief, that if your own writings liad been in eiJMwnce 
and uome in my way at the same critiiyd stage of my 
moral and mental development, tliey would have taught 
me the same lesson aud inspired me with the same 
ambition ; for in that particular (if I may say it without 
offence) I look upon you both as eminent eiampleB of the 
«aflu virtue. 

To tho lecture he refers once more in a letter to 
Mr, John Morley. The political situation touched 
on in this and the next letter is that of the end of 
the RiiMso- Turkish war and the beginning of tho 
Afirhan war. 



SCIENOB SOBOOLS, SoPTH KBNSINOTON, 

Feb. 7. 1878. 

Mt D£AR MoiiLET — Many thanks for the cheque, 

and still more for your good word for the article.^ I 

knew it would "draw" Hutton^ and hia ingenuity has as 

lU'fua] made the tx^t of the poasibilities of attack, i am 

' Ou Harvey. 
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gInJ to find, however, that he doca not think it expetlient 
to reiterate his old story about the va]uL'U«tnm]« of 
vivisection in the eetablrnhnient of the doctrine of the 
circuUtioii. 

I hoar that that afasnrd crcoiitrc R goes al>oi)t 

declaring tliftt I have made all »otU of LIundert}. Could 
not aomebod}' be got to persuade him to put what he huji 
to say in blaick and white 7 

Controversy ib aa abhorrent to me oa gin to a reclaimed 
dninkard ; but oh dear ! it would be bo nice to squelch 
that porapoUB impoator. 

I hope you admire the late aspects of iho British 
Lion. His tail goes up oiid dovni from the intercrural 
to the stillly eri'ot uttilude per telegram, while hia head 
is 6unk ill the windbag of the House of Commons. 

I am beginuing to tliiiik that a war would be a good 
thing if only for the inevitable clean sweep of all the 
present governing people wliiuh iL would bring alxjut. — 
Ever yours vi ry faithfully, T. H. Hl'xuct. 



To H13 Eldest DAuoimtn 

SCIKNCR SOHOOUJ, SOVTH KENSINOTON, 

Dec. 7, 1878. 

Dearest Jess — You are a l>adly used young perron 
— you arc; and nothing short of that oonviciion wouhl 
get a letter out of your still worse uecd Pater, the bite 
noire c>f whose existence is letter-writing. 

Catch me discussing the Afghan question with you, 
you lilll« pepier pot. No, not if I know iL Kijwi 
Fitzjnnu-a **^toph(n^R lettt^r in the Tivif», alwj Bartle Frere'a 
memorandum, also Napier of Magtlala's uienio. 'Hieu/a 
my gentimpnts. 

Also read the speech of Lord Hartington on the 
addri>8s. He Li a man of wnse like his fallier, and you 
will observe that he declares that the Ooverament wtre 

VOU II R 
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perfectly within their right in declaring war without 
calling Parliumeut togtither. . , , 

If yoii hni] livwl aa long as I have and seen as mnch 
(ff men, jou would ce^tfie to be eurprised at the reputations 
men of OAsentially commonplace powers — aiile^l by circiim- 
atances and soiuc amount of clcveniess — obt&in. 

I am as sti-ong fr>r juf^tice as any one can be, but it 
is real justice, not sham conventional jtuticc which 
the BcntimentalifitM howl for. 

At tliis pre*'nt time real justice reqnires that tlie 
power of England should l)e used to maintain order and 
introduce civilisation wherever that power extends. 

The Afghans are a pnck of disorderly treacherons 
hl*>od - thirsty thieves and cat^rans who ehonld nei-or 
have been allowed to escape from the heavy liand wc hiid 
u)K)n them, after the massacre of twenty thousand of our 
men, women (and) children in the Khoord Cabul Paas 
thirty yeare ago. 

We have let them be, and the consequence is they 
now lend tberinielves to the Hussiana, and are ready to 
fllir U]) di8<n>ier and undo all the good we have been 
doing ill luditi for llie hist genei-ation. 

Tliey are to India exactly what the Highlanders of 
Scotland were to the Lowlandera before 1745 ; and we 
have just as much right to deal with them in the same 
way. 

1 am of opinion that our Indian £mpire is a curse to 
ua. But BO long as we maVc up our minds to hold it, 
we must aliwj make up our minds to do those things 
which arc needful to hold it effectually, and in tlie long- 
run it will he found that so doing is real ju.slice both for 
ourselves, our euhject population, and the Afghans them- 
selves. 

There, you plague. — Ever your affec Daddy, 

T. H. HcxLET. 
A few days later he writes to his son : — 
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The Libenils are making fools of tliemBfilvos, anH " the 
fftmily " declare I ani becoming a Jingo I Another speech 
from OladBtone is expected to complete my conversion. 

Among other occupations he still had to attend 
the Scottish Universities Commission, for which he 
wrote the paragraph on exuininations in it^ report ; 
he lectured on the Hand at the Working Men's 
College ; prepared new editions of the Phystography, 
EUmeJiiary Physiology^ and VerUhraie Anatomy, and at 
length brought out the IniToductory Primer in the 
Science Primer Scries, in quite a different form from 
what he had originally sketched out. But his chief 
interest lay in the Invertebrata. From April 29 to 
June 3 he lectured to working men at Jermyn Street 
upon the Crayfish ; read a paper on the Classification 
and Distribution of Crayfishes at the Zoological 
Society on Jivne 4, and lectured at the Zoological 
Gardens weekly from May 17 to June 21 on Crus- 
taceous Animals. In all this work lay the foundations 
of his subsequent book on the Crayfish, whicli I find 
jotted down in the notes of this year to be written 
as an introduction to Zoology^ together with the 
'* Dog " as an introduction to the Mammalia^ and 
Man — already dealt with in Man's Place in Nature — 
as an intnxluction to AnUiropology, This projected 
series is completed with a half -erased note of an 
introduction to Psychology, which perhaps found some 
expression in parts of the Hume^ also written this 
year. 

He notes down also, work on the Ascidiaos, and 
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on the morphology of the Mollusca and Cephalopoda 
brought back by the Challenger^ in connection -wnth 
which ho now began the monograph on the rare 
creature Spirula, a remarkable piece of work, being 
based upon the disaectiona of a single specimen, but 
destiueil never to be completed by his hand, though 
his drawings were actually engraved, and nothing 
remained but to put a few finishing touches and to 
write detailed descriptions of the platea. 

Letters to W. K. Parker and Professor Haecke) 
touch on this part of his work ; the former, indeed, 
offering a close parallel to a story, ob^'iousIy of the 
same period, which the younger Parker tells in his 
reminiscences, to illustrate the way in which he 
would bo utterly engrossed in a subject for the time 
being. Jetlen,' Parker, while demonstrator of biology, 
came to him with a question about the brain of the 
cmlfiah at a time when he was deep in the investiga- 
tion of some invertebrate group. ** Codfish 1" he 
replied " that's a vertebrate, isn't it \ Ask me a 
fortnight hence, and I'll consider it," 



4 MARLBonouGB Place, 
Sept. 25, 1878. 

Mt dear Paaker — As for as I recollect Ammocoitu is 
a vcrtcbrated animal— and I iguore it 

The paper you refer to was w-ritten by my best friend 
— a carefuiisU kind of man — and 1 am as sure that he 
saw what he pays he aaw, as if I had seen it myself. 

But what the &cl may mean and whether it is 
temporary or (H>rmanent — ik thy servant a dog that he 
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Bhould worry liiuuiclf about othor things with backboDoa 8 
Not if I know it 

Chuicliill has got over a whole liititch of the American 
edition of thu VertebraUty so I have a respite. MolluFka 
arc far more interesting — bugs sweeter — while the dinner 
crayfiflh hath no parallel for intenae and absorbing interest 
in the three kingdoms of Nature. 

What eaith the Scripture? "Go to the Ant, thou 
eluggard." In other words, study the Inverlebrata. — 
Ever yours very faithfully, T. H. Ucxlky. 

[Sketch of a vast winged ant advancing on a midget, 
and saying, as it looks through a pair of eyeglasaets " Well, 
really, what an absurd creature 1 ! "] 

4 BlARLBOROrOH PLAOE, LONDOU, 
AprUZS, 1878. 

My dkar Ha-BCKEL — Since the receipt of your letter 
tbreu montbii ago, 1 have been making many inquirica 
alxjut Medusm for you, but I could hear of none — and ao 
I have delayed my reply, until I doubt uot you have 
been blaspheming my apparent neglect 

My "Sammiung" ] 1* My dear friend, my cabin on 
board H.M.S. Raftlemak^ was 7 feet long, 6 feet wide, and 
5 feet 6 inches high. When my bed and my clothes were 
in it^ there wau uot much room for any collection, eicept 
the voluntary one matle by some thousands of specimens 
of Blatta OrxeiUaliti^ with whose presence I ahould have 
been very glad to dLspense, 

My Mfdtts(t were never published. I have heaps of 
notes and drawings and half-a-dozen engraved plate& 
But after the publication of the Oetanic Bydrozoa I was 
obliged to take to quite other occupations, and all that 
material i.s like the " full many a flower, bom to blush 
uustuiu," of our poet 
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If you would pay us a visit you should look through 
the whole maas, if you liked, and you might fiud some- 
thing interesting. 

At present, I am very busy about Crayfishes (Fluaskrebse), 
working out the reUtions between their structure and 
their Geogmphical Distribution, which ore very cuiions 
and interesting. 

I have aUo nearly iiiii^hed the anatomy of Spirula 
for Ihp Ghalleixger. It is cdsentiaily a cuttlefisli, and the 
shell is really intemaL With only one spedmen, it has 
been a long and troublesome job— but I shall establish 
all the easential points and give half-a-dozen plates of 
anatomy. 

Tou will recollect my eldest little daughter t She is 
going to be married next Saturday. It is the first break 
in our family, and we are very sad to lose her — though 
well satisfied with her prospects. She is but just twenty 
and a charming girl, though you may put that down to 
fatherly partiality if you like. 

The second daughter has taken to art, and will make 
a painter if she be wise enough not to marty for some 
yeai^i. 

My eldest son who comes next is taller llxan I am. 
He has been at one of the Scotch Universities for the last 
six months ; and one of these fine days, next month, you 
will see a fair-haired stripling asking for llerr I*rofuasor 
HaeckeL 

I am going to send him to Jena for three months to 
pick up your noble vernacular; and in the meanwhile to 
continue his Greek and Mathematics, in which the young 
gentleman is fairly proficient. If you can recommend 
any Prufesbor under whom he can carry on his studies, it 
will be a great kindness. 

I will give him a letter to you, and while I beg you 
not to give yourself any trouble about him, I need rot 
say I shall be very grateful for any notice you may take 
of him. 
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I aiu giving him as much iiiUependcnce uf action hb 
IKKflible, in order that he may learn to take care of himBcIC 

Now that is fUoiigU about my cliildruu. Yours must 
yet be young — and you have not yet got to tlic marriage 
and imiveisity stage — which I assure you ia much more 
troublcfiome than the nioasles and cUickcn-pox period. 

My wife unites with me in kindest remembrances and 
good wifihtc^Ever yuuie very DuthfuXly, 

T. H. Huxley. 

An outbreak of djphttietia among his children 
made the spring of 1878 a time of overwhelming 
anxiBby. How it told upon liia strong and self- 
contained chief is related by T. J, Parker — "I never 
saw a man more crushed than he was during the 
dangerous illness of one of hia daughters, and be told 
me that, having then to make an after-dinner speech, 
he broke down for the first time in his life, and for 
one painful moment forgot where he was and what 
he had to say." This was one of the few 'occasions 
of his absence from College during the seventiea 
" When, after two Jays, he looked in at the laboratory," 
writes Professor Howes, *'hia dejected countenance 
and tired expression betokened only too plainly the 
intense anxiety he had undergone." 

The history of the outbreak was very instructive. 
Huxley took a leading part in organising an inquiry 
and in looking into the matter with the health oliicer. 
" As soon as I can get all the facts together," he writes 
on Dec 10, "I am going to make a great turmoil 
about our outbreak of diphtheria — and see whether 
I cannot got our happy- go -lucky local government 
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mcndod." As usual, the epidemic was due to culpable 
negligence. In the construction of some drains, too 
small a pipe was laid down. The sewage could not 
escapo, and flooded hack in a low -lying i>art of 
Kilburri. Diphtheria soon broke out close by. 
While it was raging there, a St. John's Wood 
dairyman running short of milk, sent for more to an 
infected dairy in Kilburn. Every house M'hich he 
supplied thai tlay with Kilbiu*n milk was attacked 
with diphtheria. 

But witli relief from this heavy strain, his spirits 
instantly revived, and he writes to TyndalL 



4 MAULBoboiroii Plaob, 
it/aj/ 20, 187S. 

Mv i»KAB TrNHAiiL — T wrote yoa a most downhearted 
letter tliirt morning about Madge, and not without reason, 
Knt having been away four huure, I come heme to find 
a wolldt?r^^l and bleaatid change. The fever has abaicd 
liiid tihii Ls Juuking Itkti herself. If slie could only make 
hcretdf heard, I slioidd have some sauciucsa I see it in 
her tyes. 

If you will lie bo kiud aa to kias everybody you meet 
ou my aocomit it will he a eairsfaction lo me. You may 
begin with Mi-9. Tyndall I — Kvcr yours, T, H. Uuxley. 

Professor Marsh, with whom Huxley had stayed 
at Yale College in 1876, paid bis promised visit to 
England immediately after this. 

4 Maklbobovoh Place, N.W., 
June 24, 1878. {Kv^ning), 

My dear Maksh — Welcome to England I I am 
delighted U> hear uf your arrival — but the news has only 
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Just i-cached mo, oa I havu bceu away since Satui'day 
with my wifL' and sick daugliWr wlio arc at the Bootiidu, 
A gi\'At deal baa happened to iis in the last six or seven 
weuk& My eldest daughter iiiarriod, and th^ n a veek 
after an invasion of diphtheria, which struck dow-n my 
eldest sou, my youngest daughter, and my eldest remaining 
daughter all togtither. Two of the caseH i»*ere light, but 
my poor Madge Buffered terribly, and for some ttn days 
we were in sickening anxiety about her. She is slowly 
gaining strength now. and I hope there is no more cause 
for alarm — but my household is all to pieces — the Lares 
and Penates gone, and painters and disinfectors in their 
plitces. 

You will certainly have to run down to Margate and 
see my wife — or never expect forgiveness in this world. 

1 hhalt be at the Science Schools, South KenBingt^jn, 
to-morrow (ill four — and if 1 do not see you before that 
time I shall come and look you up at the Palace Hotel — 
I nm, youps very faithfully, T. H. Huxley. 

" Is it not provoking," lie writes to his wife, " that 
we should all t>e dislocated when I should have 1>eeu 
•0 glad to show him a little attention t *" Still, apart 
from this week-end at the seaside, Profoasor Mai-sh 
was not entirely neglected, lie writes iu his Eecid- 
Iccliotts (p. 6) :^ 

How kind Huxley was to every one who oould claim 
his friendship, I have good cause to know. Of the many 
instances wliich occur to me, one will auflice. One evening 
in London at a grand annual reception of the Hoyal 
Academy, where cek'bntiet^ of overy rank were pivisent, 
Huxley said to me, " When I wiw in America, you showed 
me every extinct animal that 1 had read about, or even 
dreamt of. Now, if there is a Hiiigh^ living lion in all 
Great Britoiu that you wish to ti«e, 1 will shuw him to 
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you in five mmutes." He kept his promise, and before 
the reception waa over, I lta>l luc-t many of the most 
noted men in England, aud from tliat evening, I can 
date a hsge number of uaiiuuntaiio'^, who have made 
my subsequent vifiits to that country an ever-increasing 
pleasure. 

Ab for his summer occnpationa, ha writes to his 
eldest daughter oq July 2 :— ^ 

No, young woman, you don't catch me attending any 
coDgreaaea I can avoids not even if F. is an artful com- 
mittee-man. I must go to the British Association at 
Dublin — for my sins — and after tliat we have promised 
to pay a visit in Ireland to Sir Victor Brooke, AfUir 
that I must Bottle myself down in Peninaenmawr and 
write a little book about David Hume — before the 
grindery of the winter begins. 

The meeting of the British Association took place 
this year in the third week of August at Dublin. 
Huxley gave an address iu the An t hropological 
subsection,^ and on the 20th received the honorary 
degree of LL.D, from Dublin University, the Public 
Orator presenting him in the following words : — 

Pnesento vobis Thomam Henricuui Huxley — hominem 
vcre physicum — hominem facundura, lepidum, venustum 
— eundem autem nihil (philosophia niodo sua lucem prce- 
ferat) reforniidantem — ne illud quidcm Enniauum, 
Siniia quam nimilis, turpi&sluia bestia, nobis. 

The extract above given contidns the first refer- 
ence to the book on Hume,' written this summer as 

* " lufonuid lletuiLrkEt ou tbo Cuuclusloiu of Authropology," 
a A. Report, 1878. pp. 673-578. 

* Iu tbe *' Eu^iali Men of Latten " wri««, editod by Mr. John 
Horloy. 
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a holidny occupation at Peamauumawr. Tho spoed 
at which ic was composed is remarkable, even allow- 
ing for hia close knowledge of the subject, acquired 
many years before. Though he had been " picking 
at it " earlier in tho summer, the whole of the philo- 
sophical part was written during September, leaving 
the biographical part to be done later. 

The following letters from Marlborough Place 
show him at work upon the book : — 

MarehSl, 1878. 

My ueab Horley — I like the notion of ondertAking 
your Uiuue book, and I don't seu why I Ahould not gut 
it done this autumn. But you must not consider mc 
pledged on that point, aa I cannot quite coDimaitd my lime. 

Tullucli eeut me hiu book on Pascal. It was interesting 
SB everything about Pascal must be, but TuUocfa is not a 
model of style. 

I have looked into Bruton's book, but I shall now 
get it and titudy it Hume's correspondence with 
Kousseau seems to me typical of the mau's sweet, easy- 
going nature. Do you mean to have a portrait of each 
of your men? I think it is a great comfort in a 
biography to get a notion of tlie subject in the Htah. 

I have rather made it a rule not to part with my 
property in my books — but I daresay that can be arranged 
witli MacniUlaii. Anyhow I filial! be content to abide 
by the general arrangement if you have made one. 

We have ha<l a bad evening. CUfforrl ^ has been here, 
and he is extcemely ill — in fact I fear the worst for him. 

It is a thousand pities, for he lias a fine nature all 
round, and time would have ripened him luU? HoinetUiug 
very considerable. We are all very fond of Iiini. — Ever 
yours very faithfully, T. H. Uuxlet. 

> See p. 259. 
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July 6, 1S78. 

Mt peak Morley — ^Very mauy thanks for Diderot, 
I havu made a plunge into the first volume and foinid it 
very interesting. I wish you had put a portrait of hiui 
as a l'rontii?piece, 1 have seen one — a wonderful face, 
BOiiicthing like Goethe's. 

I am picking at Hume at odd time& It seems to me 
tlmt I had better make an analysis and criticiBm of the 
** Inquiry," llie backbone of the e86ay — as it touches all 
the problems which interest us most just now. I have 
already sketched out a chapter on Miracles, which will, I 
hope, be very edifying in conseq^ucuce of its entire agree- 
ment with the orthodox argumenta against Hume'a a 
priori reasonings agaiiiat miracles. 

Home wasn't half a wj^iptic after all. And bo long as 
he got deep enough to worry Orthodoxy, he did not care 
to go to the bottom of Ihinga 

lie failed to see the iinpurtance of irnggestions already 
made both by Locke and Berkeley. — Kver yours very 
faithfully, T. H. Hdxlky. 



4 



Sept 30, 1878. 

Mt dear Morlev — Praise me I I have Iieen hard at 
work at Hume at Penmaenmawr, and 1 have got the 
hard part of the buainet« — the aivxiunt of his philosophy 
— blocked out in the bodily shape of about IHO pages 
foolscap ilS. 

But 1 find the job as tough aa it is interesting. 
Hume's diamonds, before the public can i^ee them properly, 
want a proper setting in a methodical and consistent 
shape — and that implies writing a small jwychological 
treatise of one's own, and then cutting it down into as 
unobtrusive a form as possible. 

So I am working away at my draught — fi-om the 
point of view of an aathetic jeweller. 

As soon us I get it iuto such a condition as will need 
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only verbal trimming, I BhouM like to have it set up in 
lyi>c. For it is a defect of mine that I can never judge 
properly of any composition of my own in nmnuBcript 

Moreover (don't swear at this winh) I should very 
much like to eeud it to you in that shape for criticieni. 

Tile Life will be an eaity business. I should like to 
get the book out of hand Iwfore Christmas, and will do 
90 if possible. But my lectures be|^n on Tueeday, and I 
cannot promiie. — Ever youra very faithfully, 

T. H. HcxuET. 

Oci. 21, 1878. 

Mr DEAn MonLBT — I havo received slipa up to cluip. 
ix. of lliiine, and so far I do not think (saving your 
critical pre^ncc) that there will \)e much need of much 
moditication or intei'polation. 

1 have made all uty citaiiotis from a 4-vdL edition of 
Hume, [mbiished by Black and Tait in 1826, which hna 
long been iTt my possession. 

Do you think I ought to quote Green and Grose's 
edition 7 It will be a great bother, and I really duu't 
think tliat iIil* imderetanding of Hume is improved by 
going back to eight«enth-ceiitiiry spelling. 

I am at work upon the Life, which should not take 
long. But I wish that I hntl polished that off at 
Peuinaenmawr as well. What with lecturing five days a 
week, and toiling ut two anatomical monographs, it ifi 
hard to find time. 

M sotm {\3 1 have gone through nil the eleven chapters 
about the I'hiloKiphy — I will send tlieni to you and get 
you to come and dine eome day — ofter you have looked 
at tbem — and go into it — Ever yours very faithfully, 

T. H. HUXLET. 

SoiBNCK Schools, 8. Kessinqton, 
Oft. 20. 1875. 

Mt BSar MonrF.T — Your letter lia.<* given me great 
pleasure. For though 1 have thoroughly unjriycd llm 
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work, and seemed to mjaelf to have got at the heart of 

Hume's way of thinking, I couM not tell how it would 
appear to olliers, tjtill less coukl I pretend to judge of the 
literary form of what I had writt-cn. And as I was 
quite prepared to accept your jufJgiiiynt if it had be«n 
unfavoufflblej bo I>eing what it \% I hug myself pro- 
portionately and l>cgiu to give myself airs aa a man of 
]ett<"?ra. 

I am through all the interesting part of Hunie's life 
— that is, the Btruggling part of it — and David the 
Buccfaflful and the feted begins ratlier to l»ore me, as I am 
sorry to say most successful people da I hope to send 
the first chapter to press in another week. 

Might it not be letter, by the way, to divide the little 
book into two parts ? 

Part I. — Life, Literary and Political work, 

Part IL — Philosophy, 
auMividing the latter into chapters or sections? Please 
tell me what you tliiuk, 

I have not rcceiveil the last chapter from the printer 
yet When 1 do I will finish reviwing, and then ask yon 
to come and have a sympoaiom over iU-^Ever yours 
very faithfully, T. H- Hdxlkt. 

P.S. — Macmillan has a lien on " The Hand." I gave 
part of the Icxture in another ehape at Glasgow two years 
ago, and M. h;ui it report^ for hid ruagaz-ine. If he ia 
good and jpalient he will gut it in some shape some day ! 



4 Mahlborovgh Place, N.W., 
JVW. 5, 1878. 

My DEAR MonLBT — '-Davie's" philo^iophy ie now all 
In print, and all hut a few final pages of hia biography. 

So 1 think the timu has come when that little critical 
symposium may take place. 

Can you come and dine on Tuesday next (12) at 7 ? 
Or if any day except Wednesday 15th, next week, will 
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suit you better, it will do just oa well for me. There 
will be nobody but my wife and daughters, bo don't 
dreaei^Ever yours very faithfully, T. H, Huxlet. 

I\S. — Will you be difigusled if in imitation of the 
*' Euglidh Men of Lcttera" I act agoing nn "English Men 
of Scienct;." Few people have any conception of the 
part Enj^'lifllimen have played in science, and I think it 
would be both useful and interesting to bring the truth 
home to the English mind. 

I had a1>out three thoimnd people to hear mo on 
Saturday at Manchester, and it would hare done yon 
good ti> limr how they cheered at my allusion to pereonal 
rule. I had to stop and let them ease their soula. 

Behold ray P.S. is longer tlian my letter. It's the 
strong feminine element in my character oozing out. 
^ Duiinit in piscem " though, aad a mighty (^ueer li^h too. 

4 MARLBOftocan Place, 

Jan, 12, 1879. 

Dbaa Lkcky — T am very much obliged for your 
flOggestion a1>ont the note at p. 9. I am ashamed to say 
that though l!ie eleven day correction was Camiliar enuugh 
iji me^ I hod never thought about the shifting of the 
beginning of the year till you mentioned it It is a law 
of nature, I believe, that when a man says wliat he need 
not say he is sure to blunder The note shall go out 

All I know about Sprat is as tlie author of a doll 
history of the Royal Society, so I was eurpriscd to meet 
with Hume's estimate of him. 

No doubt about the general hatred of the Seotch, but 
you will observe that I make Millar responsible for the 
peace- making aasurance. 

What you said to me in tonversation some time ago 
led me to look at Hume's poFition as a moralist with 
some care, and T r]Uoted the panaagc at p. 206 that no 
doubt might be left on the matter. 
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Tito little lN>ok threatened to grow to an undue 
length, and thuitiforc the question of monJa is treated 
more hriefly ihan was jHThaps ilcainil»li\ — Ever youm 
very faitlifuUy, T. H. Huxlet. 

Early in Novoraber I find the first referonco to a 
proposed, but never completed, " English Men of 
Science" series in the letter to Mr. Motley above. 
The follo\nng letters, especially those to Sir H. 
Roscoc, with whom he was concerting the series, 
give some idea of its scope : — 

4 MA-RLBOROUGH Pt.ACI, N.W. 

/Va 10. 1878. 

My dear Roscok — You will thii»k tliat I have broken 
out into letter-writing in a very unwotited fK^hiun, but I 
forgot half of what 1 had to say this nionung. 

After a good deal of consulUition with Maoiiiiilans, 
who were anxious that the "English Mhi of Sciv-'ucc" 
flcriea should not b(* too extenaivtJ, I have arranged the 
books as follows : — 

1. Roger Bacon. 

2. Harvey and the Phyaiologista of the 

century. 

3. Robert lioyle and the Royal Society. 

4. Isaac Kewton. 

5. Charles Darwin. 

6. English Physicists, QEbert, Young, Faraday, 

Joule. 

7. English Ohemi«tB, Black, Priestley, Ovvendish, 

Davy, Dalton. 

8. English Phyaiologista and Zoologists of the \B\h 

century, Hunter, etc 

9. Englif*li Botanists, Ray, Crew, Halt's, Brown. 
10. English Oeologisl*s Hullon, Smilh, Lyotl. 
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We may throw in the Oflironomcrs if Ihc thing gocft. 

Ui'eeD of Leeds will mi<lc*Ttake 10 ; Dyer, wiUi Fluoker'a 
ftid, 9 ; M. Fofcler 8 ; and I K)ok l<> yon for 7, 

Tyndnll has half promi^nl to do Boyle, and I hope he 
wilL Clvrk-Mnxwell can't uudurtakti Xuwton, and hluU 
X. But I won't have X. — he m too much of a liolter to 
gi> into the taudom. I am thinking of asking Alonlton, 
who is strongly recommended by Spottiswoode, and ia a 
very able fellow, likely to put his strength into it. 

Do you know anything about Chrystal of St 
Andrews?^ I forget whether I tu^keii you hefnre. From 
all I hear of him I expect he would do Na 6 very well. 
1 have wrilU'n lo Adamnon by this [tout 

I ghali get olf with Harvey and Darwin to my share. — 
Ever youra vuiy faithfully, T. H- Huxuby. 



4 MAELBonouoH Place, N.W., 
Dec 26, 1878. 

Mt DKAB Roscob — I was very loth to lump the 
ohemiista together, but Ma.x was very strong about not 
having too many bookj* in the scriefl ; and on the other 
hand, I had luy doubt;! how far the uhemists were capable 
of "diieocmtim " withont making the Ixwk too technical. 

But I do not itfgunl the present arraugement as un* 
alterable, and if you think the early cheraifite and the 
later chemista would do better in two separate groups, 
the matter is quite open to couf^ideratioiu 

Maxwell says he is overdone with work already, and 
altogether declines to take anytliing new, I shall have 
to look about me for a man to do thit PhysikeTS. 

Of course Adamsou will have to take in a view of the 
science of the Middle Ages. Tljat will I* one of the 
most interesting parts of the book, and I hope he will do 
it well. I euppoee he knows his Dante. 

' Now Profussor of Mathematics at Edhibnrgh. 
VnU II S 
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Tlic final cause of boys is to catch something or other. 
I tPuat that youTB ifi demeaaling himself properly. — Ever 
jrouTB very iaillifully, T, H. Huxley 

4 MARMtonouGH Flaok, 
Jkc, 1878. 

My dear TrNPAU, — I conaidp-r your saying tlio oth«r 
evening that you would Bee " auy cue eUse tl — d first," 
before you would assent to the little proposal I made to 
you, as the most distinct and binding acceptance you are 
capable of, You have nothing else to Hwcar by, and so 
you swear at everybody but me when you want to pledge 
yourself. 

It will release me of an iixunense difficulty if you will 
undertake R. Buyle ami the Koyal Society (which of courae 
includes Hooke) ; and the subject is a capital one. 

The book should not exceetl about 200 pages, and you 
need not be ready Ixiforc thits time next ynar. There 
could not be a more refreshing piece of work just to 
enliven the doles far niente of the Bel Alp. (That is 
quite d la Knowlea, and I begin to think I have some 
faculty as an editor.) 

Settle your own terms with Macmillan. They will 
be aB joyful as 1 Bhall be to know you are going to take 
part in the enterpriseL — Ever youre faithfully, 

T. H. HcxLET. 



4 Maklrorodoh Place, 
Dec 81, 1878. 

My PKAii TyNDALi>^I would sooner Imve your Boyle, 
however long wo may have to wait for it, than anybody 
else's d — <1 simuiur. (Now that's a "goak," and you 
must ask Mrs. Tyndall to explain it to you.) 

Two years will I give you from this blessed New 
Year's eve, 1878, and if it isn't done on New Year's Day 
1881 you shall not be admitted to the company of the 
blessed, but your dinner shall be sent to you between 
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two plat^B to the most pestiferous corner of the lalttratory 
of the Royal InBtitution. I am very glad yon will 
imdert&ke the job, and fc<il that I have a proper New 
Year's gift 

By the way, you ought to have had Hume ere thia 
MacmilUn nent me two or three copiefi, just to keep his 
word, on Christmau Day, and I thought I should have 
a lot moi*e at once. 

Bat there it no sign — not even ,an advertiseiuimt^- 
and I don't know what has become of the e^lition. 
Perhaps the huhops have bought it up. — With all good 
wishes, EveryouiB, T. H. Huxlkt. 

Two letters — both to Tyndall — show his solicitude 
for his friends. The one speaks of a last and un- 
availing attempt made by W. K. Clifford's friends 
to save his life by sending him on a voyage (he died 
not long after at Madeira) ; the other urges Tyndali 
himself to be careful of his health. 



4 Uaulbobough Place, 
ApHl 2. 187a 

Mt DEAJt Tyjoiall — We had a sort of council about 
Clilford at Clark's house yeaterday morning — H Thomp- 
son, Corfield, Payne, Pollock, and myself, and I am sure 
you will be glad to hear the result 

From the fall Btatcment of the nature of his case 
made by Clark and Corfield, it appears that though 
grave enough in all conscience, it is nut bo bad as it 
might be, and that there ih a chance, I might almost say 
a fair chance, for him yet. It appears that the lung 
mischief has never gone so far as the formation of a 
cavity, and that it is at present qnieacent, and no other 
organic disease is discoverable. The *ilarming fyaiptom 
ia a general prostration — very s&lly obvious when he was 
with OS on Sunday — which, as I understand, rather 
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renders lum epedally obnoxioufl to a sudden and rapid 
development of tlie lutig diaease than U itself to be feared. 

It was ngrec^l that they should go at once to Gibraltar 
by the P. and 0., and repoi-t progreae when he gets there. 
If stmug enougli he is to go on a cmiae rouud the 
Mod iter ran ean, and if be improvefl by this he ia to go 
away for a yeur to Bogota (in S. America), wliicb appears 
to be a favonrablu climate for such cases aa hia. 

1 f he geU worse he can but return. I have done my 
beet to impresB upon him and his wife the neoeaeity of 
extreme care, and I hojje they ^*ill lie wine. 

It ia very pleasant to find how good, and cordiid 
everybody ia, hcljiful in word and deed to the poor 
young people. I know it will rejoice the cocldea of your 
gencrouA old heart to hear iU 

Aa for yourself, I trust you are mending and allowing 
yourself to be taken care of by your household goddetu. 

With our united love to her and yonrself. — Ever 
yours faithfully, T. H. Hcxlkt. 

I sent your cheque to Yeo. 

May, 1B78. 

My dear Ttndall — You were very much wantwl on 
Saturday, as your wife will have told you, but for all 
that I would not have had you come on any account 
You want a thorough long rest and freedom from excite- 
ment of all sorts, aud I am rejoiced to hear that you are 
going out of the hurly-burly of Ix)ndnn a« soon as poa- 
Bible ; and, not to bu uiicivil, I du hope you will stay 
away as long as poeaible, and not be deluded into taking 
up anything excitiug aa aoon ae you feel lively again 
among your mountains 

Pray give up Dublin. If you don't, I declare 1 will 
tr)' if I have enough influence with the council to get 
you turned out of your office of Lecturer, and superseded- 

Do serioui'ly consider this, as you will be undoing the 
good resulta of your summer's rest. I believe your heart 
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ia as sound as your watch waa when you weftt on your 
memorable slide,* but if you go ftltthering down avn- 
lauchet) of wurk and worry you can't always cx]H>ct to 
pick up "the little creature" none the worae. The 
apparatus is by one of the beet makers, but it has been 
some years in use, and can't be cxpeoted to stand rough 
work. 

You will be glad to hear that we hud cheerier news of 
Clifford on Saturday. He waa distinctly better, and 
setting out on his Mediterrunoan voyage. — Ever youra 
very faithfully, T. H. Huxlky. 

A birthday letter to hia son concludes the year : — 

1 UARLBOROUOn P1.AOB, K.W., 
Dtc, 10. 1878. 

Your mother reminds me that to-morrow is your 
eighteenth birtlnJay, and though I know that my "happy 
returns " will reach you a few hours too iate, I cannot but 
8cnd them. 

You are touching manhood now, my dear laddie, and 
I trust that ah a man your mother and I may always 
lind reafiOD to regard you as we have done throughout 
your boyhood- 

The groat thing in the world is not so much to seek 
happiness as to earn peace and self-respecL I have not 
troubled you much with paternal didactics — ^but that bit 
is "owoT true" and worth tliinking over. 

' On tliu Piz Morteratsoh ; Houra <if £a^cm in. £A« Alp*^ by 
J. Tyndall. ch. xix. 
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Much of the work noted down for 1878 reappears 
in my father's liat for 1879. He waa still at work 
upon, or meditating hiB Cray&sh, hie Introduction to 
Psychology, the Spirilla Memoir, and a new edition 
of the Elementary Physiology. Professor H. N. 
Martin writes about the changes necessary for adapt- 
ing the ** Practical Bioloyy " to American needs ; the 
article on Harvey waa waiting to be put into 
permanent form. Besides giving an address at the 
Working Men's College, he lectured on Sensation and 
the Uniformity of the Sensiferous Organs {ColL Ess, 
vi.), at the Royal Institution, Friday evening, March 
7 ; and on Snakes, both at the Zoological Gardens, 
June 5, and at the London Institution, Dec. 1. On 
February 3 he read a paper at the Royal Society on 
"The Characters of the Pelvis in the Mammalia, and 
the Conclusions respecting the Origin of Mammals 
which may be based on them " ; and published in 
Nature for November 6 a paper on "Certain Enora 
262 
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Respecting the Structure of the Heart, attributed to 

Aristotle," 

Great interest attaches to this paper. He had 
always wondered how Aristotle, in dissecting a heart, 
had come to assert that it contained only three 
chambers; and the desire to see for himself what 
stood in the original, uncommented on by translators 
who were not themselves anatomists, was one uf the 
chief reasons (I think the wish to read the Greek 
Testament in the original was another) which 
operated in making him take up the study of Greek 
late in middle life. Hia practice was to read in his 
book until ho had come to ten new words; these he 
looked out, parsed, and wrote down together with 
their chief derivatives. This was his daily portion. 

When at lost ho grappled with the psAsage in 
question, he found that Aristotle had correctly 
described what he saw under the special conditions 
of his dissection, when the right auricle actually 
appears as he described it^ an enlargement of the 
"great vein." So that this, at least, ought to bo 
removed from tho list of Aristotle's errors. The same 
is shown to be the case with his statements about 
respiration. Hia own estimate of Aristotle as a 
physiologist is between the panegyric of Cuvier and 
the depreciation of Lewes : "he carried science a step 
l>eyond tho point at which he found it ; a meritorious, 
but not a miraculous, achievement." And it will 
interest scholars tu know that from his own experience 
as a lecturer, Huxley was inclined to favour the 
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theory that the original maniiBcripta of the HisUma 
Amnuilinm-, with their mingled accurjvcy and absurdity, 
were notes taken by some of hia stiKieiibs. This 
essay was reprinted in Scv?iirs aiul CuUure^ p. 180. 

Thig year ho brought out his second vohime of 
essays on various subjects, written from 1870 to 1878, 
under the title of Oritiqws and Addresses^ and later in 
the year, his long- delayed and now entirely recast 
Introductory Primer in the Science Primer Series. 

6 Barkspark Terbacb, TBIOyMOVTB, 
Sept. 12, 1879. 

My dear RoacoE — I send you by this post my long- 
projiiise*! Primer, and a like Bet of ehtjete goes to Stewart^ 

You Mill fipi' thiit it ift (piitii diirereiit fi'oiu my first 
sketch, Geikiu'a primer having cut me out of that line — 
but / think it much l:)eltcp. 

You will see that the idea ia to develnji Science ont of 
common obeervation, and to lead up lo Physics, Clieniictty, 
Biology, and Pfeycholc^. 

I want the thing to be good as far as it goes, so don't 
spare criticiam. — Ever youra very fttithfiilty, 

T. H. Huxley 

Best rememhrancea from us all, which we are jolly. 

To his other duties he now atlded that of a 
Governor of Eton College, a post whii^h he held till 
1888, when, after doing what ho could to advance 
progressive ideas of education, and in particular, 
getting a scheme adopted for niakini; drawing part 

* BaUonr Stewart, Professor of Kalural I'Mloaojiby iu Oweua 
College^ Manchester. 
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of tho regular curriculum, ill-bcalth compelled him 
to resign. 

Ab for other presBiire of work (ho writes to Dr. Dolini, 
February lOj, with the exception of the Zoological Society, 
I never hfivr anylliing to do with the affAirsuf any society 
luU the Koyal now— I finfl the latter takcii up all my 
diBpoealiiu time. . . Talce coinfurt from me. I find 53 
to be a vury youthful pwritxi of exiHtence. I have Iwen 
hetter pbvi^ically^ and worked hartler mentally, this last 
twelvemonth than In any year of ray lii'e. So a mere 
1kj>', not yet 40 like you, may look to the future 
hojiefiilly. 

From about this time dates the inception of a 
short-lived society, to be called the Association of 
Liberal Thinkers. It had tir&t taken Hhapu in the 
course of a conversation at Prof. \V. K. Clitford's 
house ; the chief promoter and org<iniaer being a well- 
known Thoistic preacher, while on the council wore 
men of ficienco, critics, and scholars in various branches 
of learning. Huxley was chosen Presidont, and the 
first meeting of otficers and council took place at hia 
house on January 25. 

Professor G. J. Itomanes was asked to join, but 
refused on the ground that even if the negations 
which be supposed tho society would promulgate, 
were true, it was not expedient to otler them to the 
multitude. To this Huxley wrote the following 
reply (January 2, 1879) :— 

Many thanks for your letter. I think it is desirable 
to explain that our Society is by no means intended to 
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coufititute a pro[:>agaQda of negations, but ralhur to aerve 
as a centre of free thought 

Of course I have not a word to aay in respect of your 
flecUion. I quite appreciate your view of the matter, 
thotigli it ifl diametrically opposed to my own conviction 
thit the more rapidly truth ia spread among mankind 
the blotter it \^'ill bo for Ihcm. 

Only let ua be sure tbat it is truth. 

However, a course of action was proposed which 
by no mean3 commended itself to several members 
of tho council. Tyndall begs Iluxley *' not to commit 
us to a venture of the kind unless you see clearly 
that it meets a public need, and that it will be worked 
by able men," and on February 6 tho latter writes — 

After careful consideration of the whole circumstances 
of the case, I have defiiulely firrivwl at the conclusion 
that it is not expeiJient to ^'o on with ihe ttnderlaking. 

I therefore resign my Presidency, and I will ask you 
to l^>e so good as to intimate my withdrawal &om tho 
owociatiou to my colleagues 

In spite of having long ago "burned hia ships" 
with regard to both the great Universities, Huxley 
WM agreeably Burpriaed by a new sign of the times 
from Cambridge. The University now followed up 
its recognition of Darwin two years before, by offering 
Huxley an honornry degree, an event of which ho 
wrote to Professor Baynes on June 9 : — 

1 Bhall be glorious in a red gown at Cambridge 
lutuorrow, and hereafter look to be treated as a fbbson 

OP RESPKCTABILITT. 

1 have done luy best to avoid thai niisfortuue, but 
it's uf no uae. 
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A curious coincidence occurred here. Mr. Sjindys, 
the public orator,* ia hia epecch prcaenting liim for 
the degree, picked out one of bis characteristics for 
description in the Uoratian phraae, "Propositi tenax." 
Now this was the family motto; and Huxley wrote 
to point out the coincidence : — 

ScisKOB AKO Art Drpabtmbnt, 
South KENawoToif, Jutu 11, 1879. 

Mr DEAR Mr. Saxdys — I beg your acceptance of the 
inclosed photograph, which ie certainly tjie beet ever 
execut4Kl of me. 

And by way of a memeutu of the claim which you 

^ Tli« ftpeoch deliTorod by the pabUo ontor on thta occasion 
(June 10, 1879) ran ttM follows: — Acadami inter tilvu qui verum 
quiuruul, uon modo i^^ai veritAtis lamine ritam hanc utubratilem 
illustnLTo cotiautuT, seU illuKiriii.situam quemquo yeritatU invest!- 
gatorein aliunde dclahim *•& qua par est comitate excipiaut. Adcct 
vir cui m veritute exploramla utiiplu Htiue provincta contigit, qui 
sive in atmunutiuiti Kire in ar1x>ruu ct herharuiii gencre quioquld 
virit izivwUgat, ipeum illad riven qnid sit, quali ex origine uatum 
ait ; qni exquirit quae cognatioiuB necMsitudo inter priores iUas 
viventinni species et has quae etiam uuno snperBtmt, intercodat. 
Ollru in Oceano Austroli. ubi rectin '*ocuiLs monstra natautia " 
vidit. victoriom prope primam, velut alter Peneus, a Meduaa 
reportavit ; varias deiucepa animaiitiurn forma:! quaal ab ipsa 
Gorgonc in mzam versaa ssgacitatA sitigalari uxpUcarit ; Titae 
deuique uuivcmau ezpluraiiilau vitaxu suom totam dedicavit. 
PhyHiconim inter prinripc-H diu honorstus, idem (nt vcrbum 
mutuemnr a Garlenio illo ot^us laudes ipse io bao urbo qnondazD 
praedicavit) etjam " tnutapbysica " honors debito proseoutna Mt. 
lUum ilenium Uberaliter edacattim ease exlatimat qui cum ceteris 
aniint et corporis dotibus intitructus nit, turn praeoertim tjuioqajd 
turpo sit uderit, ()\iir'quid livo in uto kIvl* in rerum nalura pulchrum 
sit diligat ; urquc tamen ipse (nt ait AriatoLcleH) "uuimuliiim 
parum pulcbrMrum contuiii|>lationcni faAtidio puerili reformidat" ; 
si^d in pcrpetau auiiuantimu serie Louintii vestigia perscrutari 
coDAlUf, sutia ompla libcralitat« in nuirema rc-runi natura "bumani 
nihil a nv mlitfuiini putat." l)ucu ad vos vimm intrepidum, 
racuuduui. propositi teiiaceui, lliouiuui lltiuricuni liuxley. 
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established not otily to the elofiucaoc but also tbc insight 
of a prophet, I have addo*! an impreasion of the seal with 
** Tuuux jiruposili " writ jtlaiu, if not largu. As I 
metilioned to you, it Itelonged to luy clde^Jt bwthpr, who 
haa been dead for many years. I trtist titat the Heralds' 
College may Im a.M wt^ll Nitistied as he wiis about his right 
to the coat of anna and crest 

My oMm genealogical inquiries have tAkcn me so far 
l>fi(rk that I p«mAiis the later stages do not interest me,^ 
Ever youre very faithfully, T. H. Huxley. 

The Bntisb Association met at Sheffield in 1879, 
and Huxley took this occasion to " oat the leek " in 
the matter of Bathybius (see vol. L p. '427). It must 
he remembered that his original interpretation of the 
phenomenon did nut involve any new theory of the 
origin of life, and was not put forward because of its 
8Up|MJsed bannony with Darwin's speculations.^ 

In supporting a vote of thanks to Dr. AUman, the 
President, for his addrests, he said (see Naimef Aug. 
28. 1879):— 

1 will ask you to allow me to say one word rather 
upon my own account, in order to prevent a misconception 
which, I think, might arise, and which I shyuld regret if 
it did arise. I daresay that no one in this room, who 

^ "That wliicli iiilereste'l xiiu in the matter was tbe appareat 
analogy of Jinthtbivs willi other woU-known foniis of lower lifa^ , 
such UH the plaHtiiwtia of the Myxoinycutos and the Uliiieopodfl. 
Speculative hope^j or fe.irB Imtl nothing to do with the matter ; and 
if Bathyhi^e wt-re Itrou^ht up alive from tbo bottom of the Atluitlo 
to-morrow, the fact would not have the slightest bearing, that I 
can discern, npim Mr. Darwin's itpeculatinns, or upon any of the 
diffpnt<Kl protihrmfi of bioln^. It would merely he one cleiiieulmrj 
organttinj the more added to the thousands ah^eady known." (Oc 
Ess. V. 164.) 
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has attained middle liTi?, haa been so rnrtunate as to rench 
that age witbout Itcing obliged, now antl thtin, to look 
bftck i]p<iii some acqunintancv, or, it may >»o, intimate ally 
of his youth, who has not (juite verified the promises of 
that youth. Nay, let ub auppoee he has done quite the 
reverae, and ha» Iteo^me a very questionable sort of 
character, and a }>c»ou whose acquaintance does not seem 
quite HO desirable as it was in those young da}*!); his way 
and yours have scjuratcd ; you have noL heard much 
about him ; but eminently trustworthy persons have 
assured yuu he has done this, that, or the uther; and is 
more or leas of a black sheep, in fact. The President, in 
an early part of his addiYJi** alludetl to a certain thing — 
I hai-diy know whether I ought t« call it a thing or not 
— of which he gave you the name IJathyhiiis, and he 
stated, with perfect justice, that I liad brought that thing 
into notice ; at any rate, indeed, I christened it^ and I 
am, in a certain sense, its earliest friend. ]*or Bome time 
after that interesting Bathybius was launched into the 
world, a nmnlicr of admirable persons took the little thing 
by the hand, and mwle very much of it, and as the 
President waa good enough to tell you, I am glad to be 
able t,o repeat and vi-rify all the statement"*, as a matter 
of fact, which I hatl ventured to make aliout it And so 
things went on, and I thought my young friend Bathybius 
would turn out a credit to me. But I am sorry to say, 
as time has gone on, he has not altogether verified the 
promise of his youth. 

In the first place, as the President told you, he could 
not be found when he was wanted ; and in the second 
place, when he was found, all sorts of things were said 
about him. Indeed, 1 ivgret to !« obliged to tell you 
that some persons of severe minds went fo far ns to say 
that he was nothing but simply a gelatinous precipitate 
of slime, which had carried down organic matter. If that 
is «o, 1 am \'cry sorry for it, for whoever may have joined 
in this error, I am undoubtedly prlmaiily responsible for 
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it But I do not know at the present time of my own 
knowledge how iLe matter stanfli*. Nolliiug would pleaae 
me more than to inv(stigate the matter afreah in the way 
it ought to be investigated, hut that would retjuire a 
voyage of sotne tinie, and the iiiveatigfttion of this thing 
in iU native haunts is a kind of work for which, for many 
yean* past, 1 have hatl uo uppurtimity, and which 1 do 
not tJiink I am very likely t^i enjoy again. Therefore 
my oViJL Judgment is in an al)6olute state of euspensiou 
about it I can only assure you what has been said abont 
this friend of mine, hut I cannot say whether what is 
said u justified or not. But I feel very happy about the 
mnltor. There is one thing about as men of science, and 
that is, no one who has ttie greatest prejudice against 
science can venture to say that we ever endeavour to 
conceal each othert raietakea. And, therefore, T rest in 
the moet entire and complete confidence that if thia should 
happen to be a blunder of mine, some day or other it 
will be cati-'fully exposed by BomeViody. But pray let me 
remind you whether all thi* etory about Bathybius be 
right or wrong, makes not the slightest dilfereuce to the 
general argument of the remarkable addresa put before 
you to-night All the statementa your President has 
made are jnat as true, as profoundly true, as if this little 
eccentric Bathybius did not exist at all. 

Several letters of miscellaneous interest may be 
qnoted. 

The following acknowledges the receipt of Essays 
in Romwnee: — 

4 Mablborocoh Place. Lokdon, N.W., 

Jantutrtf 1879. 

Mt d&ab Skelton — Being the most procrastinating 
letter- writer in existence, I thought^ or pretended to 
think, when 1 received your Etsays in HomaTKe that it 
would not be decent to thank you until I had read the 
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book. And when I had done myself that ploasnre, I 
fiirtlier prtttmled to think that it would lie much better 
to wait till I could send you my Hume book, which, aa 
it contains a biography, is the nearest approach to a work 
of fiction of which I have yet been guilty. 

The " Hume " waa sent, and 1 hope reached yon a 
week ago, and as my conscience just now iuquired in a 
very sneering and unp1eA8ant tone w}iether I had any 
further pretence for not writing on hand, I thought I 
might as well atop her mouth at once. 

You will see oddly enough that I have anawered your 
question about dreams in a Bort of way on i>age 96.1 

Yon will get nothing but praise for your hook, and I 
shall 1)0 vili]>ended for mine. Is that £act, or is it not, 
an evidence of a Bpecial Providence and Divine Govern- 
ment ? 

Pray rememlier me very kindly to Mrs. Skelton. I 
hope your interrupted visit will yet become a fact. Wo 
have a clean bill of health aow. — Ever yours very faith- 
fully, T. H. HuxucT. 

ScoTTian UKniMiTV CoMinasiDx, 
81 QtTKEN Stkkrt, EDiNBCuan. April 2, 1879. 

My DEAB Skblton— I shall be delighted to dine with 
you on Wednesday, and take part in any discussion either 
moral or immoral that may be atarted. — Ever yours very 
faithfully, T. H. HcxLET. 

March 16, 1879. 
Mr i>EAR Mrs. Ttndaix — Your hearty letter ia as 
good aa a bottle of the Wdt euniihine. Yes, I will lunch 
with you on Friday with pleairare, and Jhrs proposes to 
attend on the occasion. . . . Her husband is in Gloucester, 
and 90 doesn't count The abaurd creature declares she 
must go back to him on Saturday — stuff and sentiment* 

^ Cp. JEtMya m Rotiutnce, p. 339 ; Huiley's Hnme^ p. 96. 
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Sho has only been here aix or seven weeka There ifl 

nothing 8aid in Scripture al>out a wife cleaving to her 
Iniahaud . — With all our loves, ever /ours very sincerely, 

T. H. HCXLET. 

The next is to his son, then i\t St Andrews 
University, on winning a scholarshi p conablo at 
Oxford. 

South KENamoToy, jiprU2\, 1879, 
Mt brar Bnv — T wfta very glad to get your good news 

this moniiiig, imd I need not tell you whether M 

was ple/iaed or not 

But the light of nature doth not inform U3 of Ihe 
value and duration of the "Guthrie" — and from n low 
and material point of view I should like to he informed 
on that 8uhji»ct. However, tliis is " more nialter of 
dt^tail" as the Irishman .^id when he wai* aeked hoie he 
had killed h'i» landlord. The pleasure to us is that you 
have made good uar of your opportunities, and tiniithed 
this first stage of your journey «» creditaUy. 

I am about to write to the Master of Balliol for advice 
as to your future proceeding;?. In the meanwhile, go in 
for the enjoyment of your holiday with a light heart 
You have earned it.— Ever your loving father, 

T. H. HUXLET. 

The following, to Mrs. Clifford, was called forth 
by a hitch in respect to the grant to her of a Civil 
List pension after the death of her husband : — 



4 Maklborauoh Pi.aok, 
jKli/\9, 1S79. 

My dbar Luct— I am just off to Gloucester to fetch 
— -- back, and I Blinll have a long talk with that sage 
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In llie lueanwliilo kee]i quiet and do nothing. I feel 
the Ibrcc of what you say very strongly— eo atrongly, in 
fact, that I must morally ice mj'self and get my judgment 
clear and cool bcforo I wlviac you what is to be done. 

I am very sorry to hear you Iiave l)ecn po ill. For 
the present dLsniicid the matter from your Ihoughta and 
give your mind to gt^ttiiig Uticr. Leave it all to bo 
turned over in the mind of that cold-blooded, worldly, 
cynical old fdloWj who aigiia himself — Your affectionate 

Patkb. 

Tho last is to Mr. Eklward Clodd, on receiving hia 
book Jesus of Niuartth, 

i Marlborough Tlagb, Abbey Road, N.W., 
Du. 21, 1879. 

Mt bbab Mr. Clodd — I have l)cen spending all thia 
Sunday afLernuou over the book yon have Ijeen kind 
enough to sond me, and being a swift reader, I hare 
traviiUed honestly from cover to cover. 

It is tliu hook I have been longing to see ; in epirit, 
matter and form it appears to me to be exactly what 
jwople like myself have been wanting. For though for 
tlio last cjHorter of a century I have done all that lay in 
my powor to oppoee au'l destroy the idolatrouH accretions 
of Jmliii^m and Christianity, I have never had the 
slightest sym{)athy with those who, as the Qermans say, 
would " throw the child away along with the bath ** — 
and when I waft a memlrcr of the London School Board 
I foiiglit for the retention of the Bible, to the great 
scandal of some of my Liberal friends — who can't make 
out to this day whether I waa a hypocrite, or simply a 
fool on that occasion . 

fiiit my moaning was that the mate of the people 
should not l« deprived of the one great lit^'r.itun; which 
lA oi»c*u to them — not abut out from the perception of 
their relations with the whole poet liistory of civilised 
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manlcind — not excluded from such a view of Judaism 
and Jesus of Nazareth as that which at last you have 
given ua. 

I cannot doiiht that your work will have a great 
success Jiot only in the grosser, Iiul llie better sense of the 
word. — I am yours very faithfully, T. H. Huxlbt. 

The winter of 1879-80 was memorable for ita pro- 
longed spell of cold weather. One result of this may 
be traced in a New Year's letter from Huxley to bis 
eldest daughter. " I have had a capital holiday — 
moatly in bed — but I don't feel so grateful for it as 
I might do." To be forced to avoid the many inter- 
ruptions and distractions of hia life in London, which 
claimed the gi'oater part of his time, ho would regard 
ae an unmixed blessing; aa he once said feelingly 
to Professor Marah, ** If I could only break my leg, 
what a lot of scientific work 1 could do I " But ho 
was less grateful for having entire inaction forced 
upon him. 

However, he was soon about again, and wrote as 
follows in answer to a letter from Sir Thomas (after- 
wards Lord) ^arrcr, which caHed his attention, as 
an old Fishery Commissioner, to a recent report on 
the sea-fisheries. 

4 Mablboroitoh Placb, 
Jan, 9, 1880. 

Mt dear Fahrek — I nhall bu dt-lighted to take a 
dive into the unfiithonmljk deptlia of otBcial folly; but- 
your promisod document liae not i-eached me. 

Your astonishment at the tenacity of life of fallaoUii^li 
iwrmit me to say, is shockingly uii physiological. They, 
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like other low organipms, are inde[H:ndeut of brains, and 
only wriggle ihi- more, the more tliey arc smitten on the 
place wliere the brains ought to l>e — I don't know B^ 
but I am conrinccd that A. has nothing but a epiiml 
oord, di'vuir! of any cerebral development Would Mr. 
Croffi give him up for purposes of cjtperimeni? Lingen 
and you mif^ht perhaps be got to join in a memorial to 
that effect— Ever yours very faithfully, 

T. H. HniLKT. 



A fresh chapter of research, the results of which 
he now began to give to the public, was the history 
of the Dog. On April 6 and 13 he lectured at the 
Royal InRtitution *'0n Doga and the Problems con- 
nected with them " — their relation to other animals, 
and the problem of the origin of the dpmcstic dog, 
and the dog-liko animals in general. As so often 
before, these lectures were the outcome of the careful 
preparation of a course of instruction for his students. 
The dog had licen selected as one of the types of 
mammaliao structure upon which laboratory work 
was to be done. Huxley's own dissections had led 
him on to a complete survey of the genus, both wild 
and domestic. As he writes to Darwin on May 10 1 — 

I wish it were not such a long story that I could tell 
you nil about the dogs. They will make out such a case 
for "DarwiniKmus*' as never was. From the Ponth 
American tiogs at the bottom {0. vctulu*, cancmtortu, etc) 
to the wolves at the top, there is a regtilar gradual pro- 
greesion, the range of variation of each " species " over- 
lapping the ranges of thoee below and above. Moreover, 
as to the domestic dogs, I think I can prove that the 
small doga are modifit^ jackals, and tbu big dogs ditto 
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wolves. I have been getting cajiilal material from India, 
and working the whole ail'uir oat on the basis of meuure* 
nicnLi of Rkiilla and k'eth. 

However, my paper for the Zoological Society is 
Eulithedf auii 1 hope eoon to send yuu a copy of it , . . 





Unfortunately he never found time to complete 
his work for final publication in book form, and the 
rough, unfiuiBhed notes are all that remain of hia 
work, beyond two monographs "On the Epi pubis in 
the Dog and Fox" {Proc. Roy, Soc xxx, 162-63), and 
" On the Cranial and Dental Churactera of the 
Caiiidae" {P>vc. Z(>oi, Soc. 1880, pp. 238-288). 

The following letters deal with the collection of 
Bpecimens for examination :■ — 

4 MARLnoRouan PlaoIj 
Jan. 17, 1880. 

Mr DRAR Flower — I happenL-d to get hold of two 
foxea this week — a tiue dog fux aud hi^ vixeu wife ; ami 
aiuung other things, I have been looking up Cowper'a 
glands, the auppoaed aljuence of whieU in the dog» has 
always "gone agin' me." Moreover, I have found them 
(or their representatives) in the aliape of two small saca, 
which open by cooBpicuous apertures into the ui-ethra 
immediately behind the ImlK If your Tcticyon waa a 
male, I couimund this point to your notice. 

It&m — If yon have not already begun to macerate 
him, do look ior the " mareupial " fibro-cai-tilages, which 
I hive ttiuntioned in my ** Manual," but the existence of 
which blaephemera have denied. I found them again at 
once in both Mr. and Mrs. Vulpcs. You Hpot them im- 
mediately by the pcetineu* which is attached to tliem. 

The dyg-fux'a etecum is so different from the vixen's 
that Oray wuuld have made distinct genera of them. — 



Kver you» very faithfu]ly» 



T. U. Uuxi^BY. 
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4 Marlbobocoh Place, N.W,, 

May'l, 1880. 

Mt dear FATRKn — t am prvally oMigod for the 
skulls, and I hope you will offer my best thanks to yoar 
aon for the trouble he has takf^n in getting them. 

The "fox" is especially interesting becauBe it ia not a 
fox, by any mannei* of meana^ but a big jackal with aome 
interesting points of approximation towards the cuona. 

I do not ace any locality given along with the speci- 
mens. Can yon supply it t 

I have got togt'ilier some very curious evidence of the 
wider range of variability of the Indian jackal, and the 
** fox " which your son ha^ sent is the most extreme form 
in one dii-ection I have met with. 

I wish 1 could get aome examples from the Bombay 
and Madrfw Presidencies and from Ceylon, as well as from 
Central India. Almost all I have seen yet are fi-om 
Bengal — Ever youre very faithfully, 

T H. HOXLET. 

Between the two lectures on the Dog, mentioned 
above, on April 9, HiLxley delivered a Friday evening 
diBcourse, at the some place, "On the Coming of Age 
of the Origin of Species" (CW. Ess, iL 227). Re- 
viewing the history of the theory of evolution in the 
twenty-one years that had elapsed since the Oryjin of 
Species first saw the light in 1 859, he did not merely 
dwell on the immense influence the "Origin" had 
exercised upon every field of biological inquiry. 
"Mere insanities and inanities have iMifoi-e now swollen 
bo portontoiiB size in the course of twenty years." 
" History warns us that it is the customary fate of 
new truths to begin as heresies, and to end as super* 
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stitions/' There was actual danger lest a new gener- 
ation should ''accept the main doctrines of the Ori^n 
of Species with as littlu reflection, and it may be with 

little justihcation, as so many of our contempor- 
aries, years ago, rejected them." 

So dire a consummation, he declared, must be 
prevented by untlinching criticism, the essence of 
the scientific spirit, '*for the scientific spirit is of 
more value than its products, and irrationally hold 
truths may be more harmful than reasoned errors." 

What, then, wore the facts which justified bo 
great a change as had taken place, which had re- 
moved some of the most important qualifications 
under which he himself had accepted the theory t 
Ho proceeded to enumerate the " cnishing accumula- 
tion of evidence" during this period, which had 
proved the imperfection of the geological record; 
had filled up enormous gaps, such as those between 
birds and reptiles, vertebrates and invertebrates, 
flowering and flowerless plants, or the lowest forms 
of animal and plant lifa More : paleontology alone 
has eflfected so much — the fact that evolution haa 
taken place is so irresistibly forced upon the mind 
by the study of the Tertiary mammalia brought to 
light since 1859, that '*if the doctrine of evolution 
liad not existed, paleontologists must have invented 
it." He further developed the subject by reading 
before the Zoological Society a paper " On the Appli- 
cation of tfie Laws of Evolution to the Arniugflment 
of the Vertebiata, and more particularly of the 
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Mammalia" {Proc. Z. S. 18S0, pp, 049-662). In 
reply to Darwin's letter thanking him for the 
'* Conung of Age " {Life and LetUrs^ in. 24), he wrote 
on May 10 : — 

5It pear Darwin — You are the cheerieet letter-writer 
I know, and ahvayn help a man to think the best of hin 
doings. 

I hope jou do not imagine becanse I had nothing to 
say about "Natui-al Selecliou/' that I am at all weak of 
faith on that article. On the contrary, I live in hope 
that as palxontologiats work more and more in the 
manner of that "eecoud Daniel come to judgment," that 
wine young man M. Fillial, we bhall arrive at a uriuihing 
acctiniulatiou of evidence iu that direction also, But 
the first thing seems to me to be to drive the fact of 
evolution into people's heads ; when that is once safe, 
the reat will come caBy. 

I hear that c« cher X. is yelping about again ; but in 
Bpite of your provocative messages (which Rai^hel retailed 
with great glee), I am not going to attack him nor 
anybody elset 

Another popular lecture on a zoological subject 
waa that of July 1 on "Cuttlefish and Squids," the 
kst of the " Davis " lectures given by him at the 
Zoological Gardens. 

More important were two other essays delivered 
this year. The ''Method of Zadig" {ColL Ess. iv. 1), 
an address at the Working Men's College, takes for 
its text Voltairo's story of the philosopher at the 
Oriental court, who, by taking note of trivial indica- 
tions, obtains a perilous knowledge of tilings which 
his neighbours ascribe either to thievery or magi& 
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This introducoa a discourse on the identity of the 
methods of science aud of the judgmonts of common 
life, a fact which, twenty-six years l)efore, ho had 
brielly stated in the words, " Science is nothing but 
trained and organised common sense " (GoU, Ess, 
iii. 45). 

The other is "Science and Culture" {Coll Ess. iii. 
134), which was delivered on October 1, as the 
opening address of the Josiah Mason College at 
Birmingham} and gave its name to a volume of 
essays published in the following year. Here was a 
great school founded by a successful manufacturer, 
which was designed to give an education at once 
pructicul and liberal, such as the experience of its 
founder approved, to young men who meant to 
embark upon practical life. A "mere" literary 
training — ue. in the classical languages — was ex- 
cluded, but not so the study of English literature 
and modem langnage&. The greatest stress was laid 
on training in the scientific theory and practice on 
which depend the future of the great manufactui'es 
of the north. 

The question dealt with in this address is whether 
such an education can give the culture demanded 
of an educated man to-day. The answer is emphatic- 
ally Yes. English literature is a field of culture 
second to none, and for solely literary purposes, 
a thorough knowledge of it, biiekod by some other 
modern hinguuge, will amply suffice. Combined 
with this, a knowledge of modern science, its 
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principles and results, which have so profoundly 
modified soclcly and have creatod modern civilisa- 
tion, will give a "criticUm of life," aa Matthew 
Arnold defined *'tho end and aim of all literature," 
that is to say culture, unattainable by any form of 
education wliich neglects it In short, although the 
"culture "of former periods might be purely literary, 
that of to-day must be based, to a great extent, upon 
natural science. 

This autumn several letters passed between him 
and Darwin. The latter, contrary to his usual 
custom, wrote a letter to Nature, in reply to an 
unfair attack which had been made upon evolution 
by Sir Wyville Thomson in his Introduction to Tfu; 
Foyage of the Challenger (see Darwin, Life atid Letters^ 
iii. 242), and asked Huxley to look over tho conclud- 
ing sentences of the letter, and to decide whether 
they should go with the rest to the printer or not 
"My request," he writes (Nov. 5), "will not cost 
you much trouble — t.e. to read two pages — for I 
know that you can decide at once." Huxley struck 
them out, replying on the Hth, "Your pinned-cn 
jjaragraph was so good that^ if I had ^^Titten it 
myself^ I should have been unable to refrain from 
sending it on to the printer. But it is much easier 
to be virtuous on other people's account; and though 
Thomson deserved it and more, I thought it would 
be better to refrain. If I say a savage tliinj^, it is 
only * Pretty Fanny's way ' ; but if you do, it is not 
likely to be forgotten." 
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Tbo rest of this correapondenco bos to do with a 
plan of Darwin's, generous as ever, to obtain a Civil 
List pension for the veteran naturalist^ Wallaco, 
whose magnificent work for science had brought him 
but little material return. He wrote to consult 
Huxley as to what steps had best be taken ; the 
latter replied in the letter of November 14 : — 

The yvapeiv in re Wallace have arrived, and I loee no 
time ill assuring you that all my "might, amity, and 
autliority," as Kasex said when that sneak Bacon asked 
him for a favour, shall be exercised as you wisk 

On December 11 he sends Darwin the draft of a 
memorial on the suhjecty and on the 28th suggests 
that the best way of moving the official world would 
be for Darwin himself to send the memoriali with a 
note of hia own, to Mr. Gladstone, who was then 
Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury : — 

Mr. G. can do a thing gracefully when he is ao 
minded, and uolees 1 greatly mistake, he will bo ao 
minded if you write to him. 

The result was all that could be hoped. On 
January 7 Darwin writes ; — *' Hurrah ! hurmh * 
read the eucloacd. Was it not extraordinarily kind 
of Mr. Gladstone to write himself at the present 
time ? . . . I have written to Wallace. He owes 
much to you. Had it not been for your advice and 
aAsistance, I should never have had courage to go on." 

The rest of the letter to Darwin of December 28 
is characteristic of his own view of life. As he 
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wrote four years before (sec p. 216), ho was no 
petisiuiiBt any muru than he wua a professed optimiBb. 
If the rast amount of inevitable suffering prechided 
the one view, the gratuitous pleasures, so to speak, 
of life preclude the other. Life properly lived is 
worth living, and would be even if a malevolent fate 
had decreed that one should suffer, say, the pangs of 
toothache two hourii out of every twenty-four. So 
he writes : — 

Wti have had all the chickB (and the husbands of such 
na are therewith provided) round the Ohriatmaa tablo 
once more, and a pleasant sight they were, thuugh I say 
it that shouldn't Only the grand-daughter left out, the 
young woman not having reached the age when change 
and society are valuable. 

I don't know what you think alwut anniversaries. 
I like them, lx:ing always niiudod to drink my cup of life 
U} the bottom, and take my chance of the sweets and 
bittera. 

The following is to h\& Edinburgh friend Dr. 
Skelton, whose appreciation of hia frequent com- 
panionship had found outspoken expression in the 
pages of TIi6 Grookit Met). 

4 Marlkorouoh Flack, N.W., 

Nov, 14, 1880. 

My dear Skkuton — WTien the Crooked Meg reached 
me 1 mode up my inin<I thut it would be a shame to 
send the empty nckiiuwledgmeiit wliicli I give (or don't 
give) fur most books that reach me. 

But I am over hcjid and cars in work — time utU^rly 
wasted in mere knowledge getting and giving — and for 
six weeks not an hour for real edification with a whole- 
some storv. 
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Bnt iTiia Sunday afU'moon beiiip, by the blessing of 
Qod, ah bua«Uy a November d^iy us yuu shuU we, I bave 
attended to my spiritual side and l>etu viaited by a 
blessing in Ihc sbape of some very prutty and unexpected 
wopifl aiit'Tit mysel'.* 

In trnib, it is right exwUent story, though, being 
diatiuctly in love with Kppii% I can only wonder how 
you hiiil the heart to treat her so ilL A girl like that 
should have Iiad two hnsbandH — one *' wisely ranged for 
ehow" and f other de par amours. 

Don*t ruin me with Mrs. Skelton by repeating thii, 
but please remember me very kindly to her. — Ever yours 
very faithfully, T. H. Huiurr. 



The following letter to Tyndall was called forth 
by an iucidorit in coonection with Lhu starting of the 
Ninclemih Centurif. Huxley had promised to help 
the editor by looking over the prooffl of a monthly 
article od contemporary science. But his advertised 
position as merely adviser in this to the editor was 
overlooked by some who resented what they supj)osed 
to be bis asjinmption of the rAle of critic in general 

^ The passage referred to standi ou p. 72 of The Crookit Mtg, 
and HoAcribcs the village naturaliat and philoHtphor, Adam 
Mcldrum, " who in his workiuK hours cobbled old boats, and knaw 
by heArt the playn of BluikespeJire and the Paeudodoada J^ndemua 
of Sir Tliomaa Browne." 

'* For ttif> reKt it will be «noagh to add that this long, ^nnt, 
bony cobbler of old boats was — was — (may I take the liberty, Mr, 
rrDfe8aorT)a Yini^;e Huxley of the year One. The colntirle*B 
brilliancy of the great tcnchers style, tlie easy facility with which 
the drop of light fomis itself into a perfect sphere as it falU from 
his pen, belong indeed to a coDftummatc master of the art of ez- 
preasiou, which Adam of course was not ; but the mental luciility, 
jiutice, and balance, aa well ns the reserve of power, and the 
ShakespeArian Haiuiy of touch, which made the old man one of 
the most delightful contpanionit in the world, were essentially 
Hoxleiaa.*' 
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to his fellow-workers in science. At a meeting of 
the ^ Club, Tyndall made a jesting ftUusion to this ; 
Huxley, howover, thought tbu mere suggestion too 
grave for a joke, and replied with all aeriousness to 
dear himself from the possibility of such misconcep- 
tion. And the same evening he wrote to Tyndall : — 



Atuevjetm Olitb, Pall Maxl, S.W. 

Dec % 1880. 

Mt dear TravAiAi — I must tell you the ins and outs 
of this Nimtemiih Century businesE*. I was Aiiximis to 
help Knawlefl when he started the journal, nud at bia 
earnest atid pre8«iug request I agreed to Uu what I have 
dune. But being quite aware of the misinterpretation to 
which I ahould be liable if m.v iiaiiie '*eau& j'hrase" wei-e 
attached to the article, I insisted upon the rxact words 
wliicit yuu will lind at the head of it ; and which seemed, 
and 6tiU seem to ute, to deline my position as a merv 
adviser of the editor. 

Moreover, by diligently excluding any expresion of 
opinion on the jiart of the \%TilerB of the compilation, I 
thuugbt tbal uobudy could pocaibly ffuspect me of assum- 
ing the piieiilion of an authority even on the subjectfi with 
which I may be supposed to be acquainted, let alone 
thoee such as physics and chenustry, of which I know no 
more than any one uf the public may know. 

Therefore your remajka came upon me to-night with 
the sort of piiinful bnrpri.sc which a man fccU who is 
accused of the [mrticuhir sin of which he Hatters himself 
he is especially not ^uiity, and " ruuscd my corruption " 
as the Scotch have it But there is no nec<l to say 
anything about that, for you were generous and gMxI as 
I have always found yoa Only I pmy yoti, if hereafter 
it strikes you that any doing of mine shoukl be altered 
or amended, tell me yourself and privately, and I promise 
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you ft very patient lifltener, and 
thaiiltful one. — Ever youis, 



what ifl more a very 
T. H. HuxMtr. 




Tyndall replied with no less frankness, thanking 
him for the friendly promptitude of his letter, and 
explitining that he had meant to speak privately on 
the matter, hut had been forestRlled by the subject 
coming up when it did. And he wound up by de- 
claring that it would be too absurd to admit the 
power of such an occasion "to put even a momentary 
strain upon the cable which has held us together for 
nine and twenty years." 

At the very end of the year, George Eliot died. 
A proposal was immediately set on foot to inter her 
remains in Westminster Abbey, and various men of 
letters pressed the matter on the Dean, who was un- 
willing to stir without a very strong and general 
expression of opinion. To Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
who had urged him to join in memorialising the 
Dean, TTuxlcy replied as followH : — 

4 Mablborodoh Placb, 
Dee, 27, J 880. 

My dear Spekcer — Your telegram which reached 
me on Friday evening caut^efl me great perplexity, inaa- 
nuic}i as T liad just heen talking with Morley, and agree> 
ing wiili him that the propoeal for u funeral in West- 
minster Ahl)ey had a very questionable look to us, who 
desired nothing 90 much as that peace and honour should 
attend Geopgo Eliot to her grave. 

It ca.u hardly he doubted that the proposal will ho 
bitterly opposed, poesihly (as hajipenai in Mill's case with 
less provocation} with the raking up of past 
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aboQt which the opinion even of thoee who have leoBt 
the desire or the right to be ]>harieaical us strongly 
divided, and wliich had better he foi-gotten. 

With respect to putting pressure on the Dean of 
WeBtmiiuter, I have to consider that he bos some confi- 
dence in me^ futd before aaking him to do eomethiug for 
which he \b pretty sure to he violtutly aasailed, I have 
to ask rii3-8elf whether I really think it a right thing for 
a man iu his i»o8iti"n to do. 

Now I cannot say 1 da However much I may 
lament the circu instance, Westminaler Abbey is a 
Christian Church and not a Pantheon, and the Dean 
thereof is officially a Christian priest, and we ask him to 
bcdtow exceptional Chnstian honoura by this burial in 
the Abbt-y. George Eliot is known not only as a great 
writer, but aa a person whose life and opinions were in 
cotoriou5 antagonism to Christian practice in regard to 
marriage, and Christian theory in regard to dogma. 
How am I to tell the Deau that I think he ought to 
read over the body of a person who did not repent of 
what the Church considers mortal sin, a service not one 
solitary proposition in which phe would have accepted for 
truth while tihe was alive? How am I to urge him to 
do that wliich, if I were in his place, 1 should juost 
L'mi)liatically rt-fuse to doV 

You tell ine that Mrs.- CrosB wished for the funeral in 
the Abbey, While 1 desire to entertain the greatest 
reepect for her wishes, I am very eorry to hear iL I do 
not understand the fLHiling which could create such a 
desire on any penonal grounds, save those of afleotion, 
and tlie natural yearning to be near even in death to 
those whom we have loved. And on public grounds tlie 
wifih is still less intelligible to me. One cannot eat one's 
cake aiul have it too. Tlio^e who elect to be free in 
thought and deed mu8t not hanker after the reward.^, if 
they arc to be so called, which the world olfcrs to those 
who put up witli ite fctter& 
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Thiu, however I look At the proposal it seems to me 
to be a profound mistake, and I can kive notliing to do 
witU it 

I eliall be deeply grieve*! if thi« resoliilioii is ascrilx^l 
ItJ any other motives than thoee whicli I have set forth 
ut more length than I intendt.*d. — Ever your^ very 
faitlifuUy, • T. H. HoXLfiV. 




CHAPTER XII 



1881 



The last ten years had found Huxley gradually 
involved more ami more in official duties. Now, 
with the begin tiiii'; of 1B81, ho became yet more 
deeply engrossed in practical and adminiatrativo 
work, more completely cut off from his favourite 
investigational by his app<^intmeiit to an Inspector- 
Rhip of Fisheries, in succession to the lute Frank 
Buckland. It is almost pathetic to note how he 
snatched at any spare moments for biological re- 
search. No sooner was a long afternoon's work at 
tho Home Office done, than, as Professor Howes 
relates, he would often take a hansom to the labora- 
tory at Soutli Kensington, and spend a hiat half-hour 
at his dissections before going home. 

The Inspectorship, which was worth £700 a year, 
he held in a^ldition to his post at South Kensington, 
the official description of which now underwent 
another change. In the first place, his official connec- 
tion with the Survey appears to have ceased this 
year, the last report made by him being in 1881. 
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Hifi name, bowovcr, still appeared in connection with 
the post of Natunilist until his retirement in ISSii, 
and it waa underatood that his services continued to 
be avuilttble if rerjuircd. Next, in October of this 
year, the Royal School of Mines was incorporated 
with the newly established Normal School — or aa it 
was called in 1890, Koyal College of Science, and 
the title of Lecturer on General Natural History was 
suppressed, and Huxley became Professor of Biology 
and Dean of the College at a salary of £800, for it 
was arranged on his appointment to the Inspectorship, 
that he should not receive the salary attached to the 
post of Dean. Thus the Treasury saved £200 a year. 
As Professor of Biology, he was under the Lord 
President of the Council ; as Inspector of Fisheries, 
under the Board of Trade ; hence some time passed 
in arranj^iiig the claims of tho two departments 
before the appointment was oflBcially made known, as 
may bo gathered from the following letters : — 

To Sir John Donnklly 



4 MAHLBOnOUGH PLAOX, 

IMC. 27, 1880. 

My dear Donnkllt — I tried liaid to linvu u had cold 
last niffht, and thongli I blockwl liini with qnininv, 1 
think 1 may us well give myself the benefit of the Bank 
Holiday and kcrfv the hotise to-day. 

Tliere is a chance of your getting early salmon yet 
I wrc»te to decline the ]to8t on Friday, but on Saturday 
evening the Uorau Secretary sent a note asking to «ee me 
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yesterday. As he had re-opencd the question, of conrae I 
felt justified in gtating all the prcw and oona of the case 
as personal to uirHcli' and my rather coinpUcatc^I official 
position. ... He entered into the affair with a wamith 
and readinefw which very agreeably surprised me, and he 
prujioeea making sucli arraogcmeDts as will not oblige me 
to have anything to do with the wcin or tlic nctiial 
inspection. Under these circumstances the post would bo 
lovely — if I con hold it along with the other things. 
And of hifl own motion the Home Secretary is going to 
write to Lonl Sjwiioer about it to se« if he cannot carry 
the whole thing through. 

If this could be managed, I oould get great things done 
in the matter of fish culture and fish diseases at South 
Kensington, if poor dear X.'fl rattle trappcry could be 
turned to pro]>er account, without in any way interfering 
with the work of the School 

At any rat(>, my book stands not to lose, and may win 
— the innocence of the dove is not always divorced from 
the wiadom of the sarpunt. [Sketch of the " Sarpent^] 



To Lord Farrer 

4 Maiilboroctor Place, 

Jan. 18, 1881. 

My drab Farrer — I have waited a day or two before 
ili&nking you for your very kind letter, in the hope that 
I uiigbt be able to H]>eak ns one knowing where he ia. 

But as 1 am still, in on official sense, nowhere, i will 
not delay any longer. 

I had never thought of the ]iost, but the Home 
Secretary offered it to mc in a very kind and considerate 
manner, and after some he^tation I acwpted iL But 
some adjustment had to be made between my master, the 
Lord President, and the Treasury ; and although every- 
body seems disposed to be very good to me, tlu: busineH 
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in not yet linally aettled. Whence the newnpapcn get 
their information I don't know — but it is alwayB wrong 
in these matters. 

As you know, I have had a good apprenticeship to the 
work ^ — and I hope to be of Bome use ; of the few 
innooeut pleasures left to men past middle life — the 
jamming common-Bcna© down the tUroata of fools is 
perhaps the keenest. 

May we do some joint buainees in that way ! — Kver 
yours very faithfully, T. H. Udjelet. 



To HIS Eldest Son 



Feb. 14. 1881. 

I have entered upon my new duties 08 Fishery 
Inspector, hut you are not to expect salmon to be much 
cheaper just yet. 

My colKayiie and I have rooms at the Home Office, 
and I find there is more occupation than I expected, but 
no serinas labour. 

Kvery now and then I shall have to spend a few days 
in the fountry, holding inquiries, and as salmon rivers 
are all in picLiLre«([uo part^ of the country, I shall not 
object to that part of the bufiiueea 

The duties of the new office were partly scientific, 
partly administrative. On the one band, the natural 
history and diseases of fiah had to be investigated ; 
on the other^ regulations bad to be carried out, weirs 
and salmon passes approved, disputes settled, reports 
written. I find, for instance, that apart from the 
work in London, visits of inspection in all parts of 

> Bo had already aerved on two PLibary Commiuioiu, 1862 
and 1864-5. 
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the country took up twenty -eight days between 
March and September this year. 

Sir Spencer Walpole, who was his coUedgue for 
some years, has kindly given me an account of their 
work together. 

Early in 1881, Sir William Hareonrt appoinUd 
Profe«or Huxley one of Her Miyeety'a Inapectora of 
Fiflheriea. The office had liecome vacant thrtjugb the 
untimely death, in the preceding Decem1>er, of the late 
Mr. Frank Biickl&nd. Under an Act, pasaed twenty 
yeare befure, the charge of the English Sahiion FisherieH 
hod been placet] under the Home Office^ and the Secretary 
vf Stole had lieen ftuthotiaed to apjwiut two Inspectora 
to uid him iu administering the law. The functions of 
the Home OlUce ftud of the Irigjiectoni were originally 
eiuiple, but they had been enlarged by an Act paeeed in 
1 873, which couferred on local conaerv'ators elaborate 
powers of making bye-laws for the ilevelopmeut and 
preservation of the Fislitriee. Tlieae bye-laws ro<|«irefl 
the approval of the Secretaiy of State, who was necessarily 
dependent on the advice of his Inspectors in either 
allowing or disallowing them. 

In addition to the nominal duties of the Inspector, 
they became — ^by virtue of their position — the advisers 
uf the Qovemnient on all que**tiouB connected with the 
Sea Fislierics of Great Entain. These fisheries are 
nominally under the Board of Trade, but, as this Board 
at that time had no machinery at its disposal for the 
purpose, it naturally relied on the advice of the Home 
Office Intipeclora in all ([uestions of diiBcnlty, on which 
their experience enaldt^l theiit U> n[Htak with authority. 

For duties &uch as tbeee, which have been iiiim briefly 
deacril>ed, Professor Huxl<y luid obviotw qualifuAtiona 
On all subjects relating to the Natural History of ri«h 
he Bpoke with decihivu authority. But, in addition to 
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his scientific attain me nta, from 1863 to 1865 he had 
been a member of the Commiaaion which had conducted 
an elaborate InvedtigHtion into the conditicu of the 
Fiaherics of the United Kingdom, and had taken a latTge 
share in the preparation of a Report, which — notwith- 
standing recent changes in law and policy — remains the 
ablest and most eihauslive document whitJi has ever been 
Jaid before Parliament on the subject 

This protra<:t©l invest igatinn had convinced Profeasor 
Husky tliat the supply of tish in the deep sea was 
jtrauticaliy inexhaustible ; and that, however much it 
miglit l>e neccfcWLry to enforce the police of the seaa by 
protecting particular claaaes of sea fishermen from injury 
done to t)ieir tustrumenks by the operations of other 
cloflses, the primary duty of the le<^'ittlature wats to develop 
sea fishings and not to place restrictiona on aca fishermen 
for any IVai-s of an c*xhau;4ion of litsh. 

His scientific training, moreover, made him ridicule 
the modem notion that it was poeeible to stock the Betk 
by artificial methoda lie wrote to me, when the 
Fisheries Exhibition of 1B83 was in contemplation, 
^* Vou may have seen tliat we have a new Fi^h Culture 

Society. talked gravely alxmt our stocking the 

North Sea with cod ! After that I suppose we shall lake 
up herrings : and I mean to propose wholes, which, as 
all the world knows, aj-e terribly over fished!" And 
after the exhibition was over he wrot« to me again, with 
Inference to a report which the Oommiasion had asked 
me to draw up : "1 have just finished reading your 
report, which hai« given me a world of aatiisfiLction. . 
I am jiarticularly glad that you have put in a word of 
warning to the fibb culturists.' ' 

He wad not, however, equally certain that ])articular 
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> Wfaeii I vus vmkfA to vinUi tlie report ou this CunimbMiou, I 
saUL tltat I woiil<l ilo so if Sir £. Birkbcck, itA dmimian, and 
Professor Huxloy, both met me to (Usctisu the poiata to be uoticed. 
Ilie meeting iluly took place : uid 1 opened it by uking what wu 
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areas of Sea Shore nught not be exhausttH by our fiflhing. 
He extended iu 1883 au order which Mr. Bucklaiid and 
1 hod made in 1879 for rcstriiiting the taking of crabs 
and lobblera on the coast of Korfolk, and he wrote to me 
on that occasion : '* I waa at Cromer and Sheriugham 
Iftat we^k, holding an in^inirv for the Board of Trade 
about the working of your order of 1879. According lo 
all accounta, the crabe have multiplied tlireefold in 1881 
and 1892. Whether this is poMt hix or propter hoe is 
more than 1 ehould like to say. But at any rate, this 
ii a very good prxTtui facie case for continuing tbe order, 
and I ehaJl report accordingly. Anyhow, the cunditioiiB 
are very favourable for a long-con tin uefl experiment in 
the elfecta uf regulation, and, leu yeara hence, there will be 
Bomo means of judging of the value of iheae rei^triotious." 

If, liuwever, Profeasor lluxley waa strongly oj'poaed 
to unntxpfiflary intrrforence with the labours of ataa 
tishermen, he was well aware of the necetwity of ])rotecting 
migratory fish like salmon, against over-fiahing: and his 
rtporte for 1882 and 188S — in which he gave eIaU)mte 
accounts of the results of legislation on the Tyne and on 
the Severn — show that he keenly appreciated the 
ueoesHity of regulating the Salmon Fisheries. 

It F» happened that at the time of his appointment, 
many of uur i2n}»ortant rivers were visited by " Saprolegnia 
ferax," the fungoid j^rowth which became popiUarly known 
as Salmon Disease*. T'tufe^ur Huxley gave much time to 
the study of the conditions under which tlie fungus 
flouriahed : he devoted muc!» space in his earlier report** 
lo the subject : and he read a paper uj)on it at a remark- 
able meeting of the Royal Society iu the summer of 
1881, He took a keen interest in these inventigations, 
and be wrote to me from North Walet*^ at the end of 

the ehu'f leiUKiu tu bt> ilrnwii from the exhibition t "Well," juiid 
Profeaaor Huxley, " Ihu eliief Iiiason to bo draun from the exhibition 
is tlmt Loadou lit ia waut of aouie open-air amnHtueut od Hammer 
evontdgB." 
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1881, "The salmon tironght to me lierc have not been 
HO badly duteuied as I coitld have wished, and tlio fungin 
dies so rapidly oat of the water that only one specimen 
furnished lue with materials in lively condition. These 
1 have cultivated : and to my great adtiafaction have got 
some flits infected. With nine precious muscoid corpses, 
more or leas ornaiueiited with a Iwvely fur trimming of 
Saprolegnia, I shall return to London to-inorrow, and 
(shall be ready in a short tiitkc, I hope, to furnish Salmon 
Disease wholesale, retail, or for exportation." 

In carrying out the duties of our office. Professor 
Huxley and I were nece-aaaiily thrown into very cloee 
communication. There were few days in which we did 
not pass some time in each othei'^s comjiauy : there were 
many weeks in which we travelled together through the 
river basins of this country. I tliink that I am justihed 
in saying that official i^itercourse rif>cned into warm 
personal friendship, and that, for the many niontlis iu 
which we served together, we lived on tennfl of intimai^ 
which are rare among colleagues or even among friends. 

It ia needless to eay that, as a companion, Professor 
HuTley was the moat delightful of men. Those who 
have met him in society, or enjoyed the hospitality of 
his house, must have )>een conscious of the singular charm 
of a conversation, which was founded on knowletlge, 
enlarged by memory, and brightened by humour. But, 
admirable as he was in society, no one could have realised 
the full charm of his company who had not oouvetsed 
with him alone. He liad the rare art of placing men, 
whose knowlefjge and intellect were inferior to his own, 
at their ease. He knew how to draw out all that was 
best in the eonii.^auion who suited him ; and he had 
equal ]>leasni'e in giving and rvjceiving. Our conversation 
ranged over every subject. We discusssed together the 
grave problems of man and his destiny ; we dii^put^ on 
the minor complications of modem politics ; we criticised 
one another's literary judgmcuts; and we laughed over 
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the stories which we told one another, and of vhich 
ProfeflBor Uuxlcy hnd an inexhaustible fund. 

In conversfttiuu Prfifeasor Huxley displayed thequalily 
which distiiiguifihed hiiu Injth as a writer and a public 
Speaker. He invariably used the right words in tlie right 
■eiise. ThuMi who are jointly re8j>oiuiiblc — ti» lie and I 
were often jointly responaible — for Bome written document^ 
have exceptional opportunitieii of ohaer^'ing this quality. 
Profeaor Huxley could always put his finger on a wrong 
word, and he always instinctively chose the right one. 
It was this qualification — a much rarer one than people 
imagine — which made Profe«or Huxley's essays clear to 
the meanest understanding, and which made him, in my 
judgment, the greatest master of prose of his time. The 
same quality was equally obserrable in his spoken speech. 
I happened to be present at the anniversary dinner of the 
Royal Society, at which Profeasor Huxley made his last 
speech. And, as he gave an admirable account of the 
share which he had taken in defending Mr. Darwin 
against his critics, I overheard the present Prime Minister^ 
say, " What a beautiful speaker he is." 

In 1882, the duties of another ap]H>intment forced 
me to resign the Inspectorehip, which I hfid hold for eo 
long : and thenceforA^ard my reaidence in the Isle uf Man 
gave me fewer opportunities of seeing Profes&or Huxley : 
our friendshijj, however, remained unbroken ; and 
occaaiunal xiaiie to London gave me many op(>ortumties 
of renewing it^ He retained his own apjiointment as 
Inspector for more than three years after my resignation. 
He served, during the closing months of his officialship, 
on ft Rtiyal Commission on trawling, over which the late 
Lord Dalhuiisie pi-uaided. But hh health broke down 
licfore the commissioners iseiied their refiort, and he was 
ordered abroad* It so happened that in the spring of 
1885 I was staying at Florence, when Professor and 

' Lord Bolisbary. 
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Mrs. Hnxley passed through it on their way home. He 
hsA Hi thnt time seen none of his old friende, and was 
only slowly regaining »trftngth. After his severe illneas 
ISlis. Huxlvy encouragi^ mu to take him out for many 
short walks, and I did niy \ieBt to clieer hini in hia 
dcpresHed condition. He did not then think that he 
hod ten years of — on the whole — happy life before him. 
He told me that he waa aljout to retire from all his work, 
and he added, that he hai.1 never enjoyed the Inspector- 
fthip after I had left it. I am hajijiy in beliering that 
the remark was due to the depi-eaaion from which he waa 
suffering, for he had written to me two yeara ago, " The 
office would be quite perfect, if they did not want an 
annual report. I can't go in for a disquisitinn on river 
basins after the manner of Buckland, and you have 
exhausted the other topicis. I polished off the Salmon 
Disuase pretty fully la»t year, so what the deuce an» I 
to write about ? " 

I saw Profeaaor Huxley for the last time on tiie 
OhrifltLnas day before his duath. I 8]}«nt tivmv hours with 
him, with no other companions than Mrs. Huxley and 
my daughter. I had never seun hirn brij^fhler nr happier, 
and his rich, playful and sympathetic talk vividly recalhxl 
the many brilliant hours which I had pa«se<l in his 
company some twelve or thirteen years before. 

One word more. No one could have known Profeaaor 
Huxley intiniatuly without recognising that he delighted 
in comliat. He was nevtr happier than when he waa 
engaged in argument or controversy, and he loved to 
select antagoniste worthy of his steel. Tlje tiret public 
inquiry which we held together was attended by a great 
nobleman, whom Pntfcsaor Huxley did nut know by sight, 
but who rose at the comnioneemnnt of our proceedings to 
offer some suggestions. Pr-ofessor Huxley direct4?cl him 
to sit down, and not intcrrujit the business. I told my 
colleague in a whitfi>er whom he waa interrupting. And 
I was amused, as we walked away to luncheon together. 
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by hU quaint remark to me, "We have begun very well, 
wo have eat upon a duke." * 

If, however, a love of argument and controversy 
occaaioDally led him into hot water, I do not think that 
hu polemical tendcnciea ever cost him a friend. Uis 
antagonisU must have recognised the fairness of hU 
methods, and mvust have been Bueoeptible to the charm of 
the man. The high example which he set in controversy, 
moreover, wan equally visible in liie ordinary life. Of all 
the men I have ever known, hia ideau and his aNanflard 
were — ou the whole — the highest Ho recognised that tlie 
fact of hia religious views im[>osed ou him the duty of 
living tlu' most upright of lives, and I am very much of 
the opinion of a little child, now grown into an acoom- 
pliahcd woman, who, when she was told that Prnfeaaor 
Huxley hod no hope of future rewards, and nu fear of 
futui-e pnmshme.ntK, emphatitally declared: "Then I 
think Professor Uiucley ia the best man I have ever known.** 

Extracts from hia letters home give some further 
idea of the kind of work entailed. TbuK in March 
and again in May he was in Wales, and writes : — 

OkOM FTYU ATK LtlONPTRROO H, 
May '24. 

Mr. Barrington's very pretty place about five miles 
from Abergavenny, wherein I write, may or may not 
have the name which I have written on at the top of the 



' Of this ho wrote homo on March 15, 1881 : "Somelwuiy pro- 
duced the pHftcA yenterilny fttul showet] it to nic, to the great 

satUf&ction of tha Duke of , who hu attended our two 

meetings. I nearly liod a shindy with him at atarting, bnt aweet* 
neAS aiiil lieht (lit my person) carried the day." This Punch 
coiiUvined the cartnoii of Huxley in nautical cOHtum« ridiiiR oa a 
salmon ; contmry to the cnstom of Pujich, it made an unfair bit 
in Hpiiemling to his uanio the letters ;£ a. d. Nurer was &uy onfl 
who dtiMirved the iiuputaliou less. 
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page, as it is Welsh ; however it is probably tliat or some- 
thing nice it I forgot to inquire. 

We are liaviug the lovtiliest weather, and yesterday 
went lookiui,^ up wcira with more or loss absurd paaua up 
a charming valley not far hence. It ifl just Bcven o'clock, 
and WG are going to brcak&st and Btart at eight to fit in 
with the tides of the Severn. It is not exactly clear 
where we shall be to-night . . . Now I most go to break- 
fast, for I got up at six. Figurez tY)iw fa, 

May 29 — Hereford. — We are favoux-ed by the weather 
again, though it ia bitter cold under the bright suuKhine. 
We Btop])ed at Worcester yesterday, and I went to examine 
Bomc weir* liard by. Thia involved three or four miles? 
coimtry walking, and was all to the good. If the Inspector 
busiuefis were all nf this eort it would be all that fancy 
painted it We shall have a long sitting to-day. . . . [He 
fears to be detained into the night by " over-fluent 
witneaaea."] 

In April ho spent several days at Norwich, in 
connection with the National Fishery Exhibition hold 
there. 

April 19. — We bad a gala day yesterday. . . . The 
exhibition of all manner of fieb and fi^liing apparatiifi was 
ready, for a wonder, and looked very well Tlie Prince 
and Princess arrived, and we had the uaiial address and 
reply and iiiiirch throtigh. Aft^irwfird? a mighty i^Vdnfl" 
in the St Andrew's Hall— a fine old place looking its best. 
I vrofi just opposite the Princess, and I could not help 
lorjking at her with wonderment. She looked so &esh 
and girlish. She came and talked to me afterwanls in a 
very pleasant pimple way, 

Walpole and I went in with our host yesterday after* 
noon and started to return on the undei-slanding that he 
Bhould pick us up a few miles out Of coui-ac we took 
the wrong road, and walked all the way, some eight milea 
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or 80. However, it did iis good, and after a chaiupagne 
Imicli we thought we could not do better tlian repeat the 
operation yest«niay. 

I feol quite aot up by finding that after standing about 
for hours I can walk eight miles without any particular 
fatiguoL Life in the ol<i dog yet ! Walpole ia a capital 
companion — knows a great many things, and talks well 
about them, eo we get over the ground pleasantly. 

April 20. — There wa» a long day of it yesterday look- 
ing over things in the Exhibition till late in the afternoon, 
and then a mighty dinner in Sl Andrew's Hall given 
by a Piscatorial Society of which my host is PresidenL It 
was a weary sitting of five hours with innumerable 
speochea Of courae I bad to say "a few words," and 
if I can get a copy of the papei-s I will send them to you. 
I flatter myself they wero wortls of wii<dom, though hardly 
likely to contribute to luy popularity among the iisher- 
men. 

On the 21st he gave an address on the Herring. 
To describe the characteristics of this fish in the 
Eastern Counties, he says, might seem like carrying 
coals to Newcastle ; nevertheless the fisherman's 
knowledge is not the same as that of the nAn of 
science, and includes none bub the vagtiest notions of 
the ways of life of the fiah and the singularities of its 
orgaiiisfttion which perplexed biologists, Hia own 
study of the problems connected with the herring 
had begun nineteen years before, when he sensed on 
the first of his two Fishery Commissions ; and one of 
his chief objects in this address was to insist upon a 
fact, borne out partly by the inquiries of the Commis- 
sion, partly by later investigations in Europe and 
America, which it waa difficult to make people 
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appreciate, namely, the impossibility of man's fisheries 
affecting the numhera of the herring to any appreci- 
able extent, a year's catch not amounting to the estim- 
ated number of a single shoal ; while the flatfish and 
cod fisheries remove many of the most destructive 
enemies of the herrint;. Those who had not studio(i 
the queetiou in this light would say that " it stands 
to reason " that vast fisheries must tend to exterminate 
the fish ; apropos of which, he made his well-known 
remark, that in questions of biology "if any one tells 
me * it stands to reason ' that such and such things 
must happen, I generally find roaaon to doubt the 
safety of his standing." 

This year, also, he began the investigations which 
conii»leted former inquiries into the subject, and 
finally elucidated the nature of the salmon disease. 
The last link in the chain of evidence which proved 
its identity with a fungoid disease of flies, was not 
reached until March 1883 ; and on July 3 following 
he delivered a full account of the disease, its nature 
and origin, ia an address at the Fisheries Exhibition 
in London. 

In 1881, then, at the end of December, he went to 
North Wales to study on the fresh fish the nature of 
the epidemic of salmon disease which had broken 
out in tho Conway, in spite of being in such l>ad 
health that he was persuaded to let his younger son 
come and look after him. But this was only a 
pa5jsing premonition of the breakdown which was 
to come upon him three years after. 
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One year's work as Inspector was very like ftnother. 
In \S82y for instance, on January 21, he is at Benvick, 
" Toiceless but jolly " ; in the spring he had to attend 
a Fisheries Exhibition in Edinburgh, and writes : — 

April 12. — Wii have opened our Exhibition, and I 
have been standing about looking at the contents iiutit 
my back is broken. 

April 13. — Tlie weather here is viEainoua — a regular 
Edinburglj " coor«e day," I have seen all I wanted to 
see of the Exhibition, eaten two heavy dinners, one with 
l*rimro6e and one with Young, and want to get home. 
Walpole and I are dining domeatically at home this 
evening, having virluoufily refused all invitations. 

In Jiuio he was in Hampshire; on Jidy 25 he 
writes from Tynemouth : — 

I reached here about 5 oVIock, and found the bailiff 
or whatever they call him of the Board of Conservaton, 
awaiting mu with a boat at my difiposaL So we went off 
to look at what they call "The Playground"- — two bays 
in which thy salmon coming from the sea rest and disport 
themsi'lvea until a fresh conies down the river and they 
tUnl it convenient to ascend. Harbottle bailiff in question 
ia greatly disturbed at the amount of poaching that goes 
on in thii playground, and unfolded his griefs to me at 
length. It was a lovely evening, vei^ calm, and I 
enjoyed my boat expeclition. To-morrow there is to be 
another tu see the operations of a steam trawler, which 
in all ]iri>lialnlity T nhall not enjoy so much. I shall 
take a light breakfast. 

Those were the ploasantcr parts of the work. The 
less pleasant was sitting all day in a crowded court, 
hearing a disputed case of fishing rights, or examining 
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witnesfles who stuck firmly to views about fish which 
had long been exploded by careful observation. But 
on the whole he enjoyed it, although it took him 
away from research in other departments. This 
summer, on the death of Professor Rolleston, he wi 
sounded on the question whether he would consent^ 
to accept the Linacre Professorship of Physiology at 
Oxford. He wrote to the Warden of Merton :— 



A HAKLBOaODGU Pl«AOB, 

June 22, 1S81. 

Mt dear Brodrick — Many thanks for your letter. 
I can give you my reply at once, as my attention has 
alrearly been callcl to tlie (juestion you ask ; and it is 
that I do not see my way to leaving London for Oxford. 
My reasons for arriving at this ajnclusion are various. 
I am getting old, and you should havo a man in full 
vigour. I doubt whether the psj'chical atmosphere of 
Oxford would suit me, and still more, whether I should 
suit it after a life ^pent in the al>aolute freedom of London. 
And laul, but by no means least, for a man with five 
chUdrtiu to launch Into the wuild, the change would 
involve a most s^riouB loss of income. No doubt there 
are great attractions on the other side ; and, if I had been 
ten years younger, I should have been soitily tenipttyl to 
go to Oxford, if the University would have liad uu*. But 
things being as they are, I do not see my way to any 
other conclusion than that wliich I have reached. 
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The same feeliug finds expression in a letter to 
Professor (afterwards Sir William) Flower, who was 
also approached on the same subject, and similarly 
determined to remain in London. 
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Juiy 21, 1881. 

Hr DEAH Floweb — I ain by no means surpriiied, and 
except for the aakc of tlie University, not surry that you 
liave runnunccd the Linacre. 

Life \A like walking along a crowded street — there 
always seem tu be fewer obstacles to getting along on the 
opposite juivenient — and yet, if one croflBes over, matters 
ore rarely mended. 

I assure you it is a gi'eat comfort to me to thiiik that 
you will stay in London and help in keeping things 
Straight in this world of crookedness. 

I have thought a good deal about , but it would 

never do. No one could value his excellent qualities of 
all kiniifl, and real genius in some directions, more than I 
do; but, in my judgment, uolxxly could be less fitted 
to do the work which ought to be done in Oxford — I 
mean to give biological science a stalun in the eyes of the 
Dons, and to force them to acknowledge it as a part of 
general education. Moreover, his knowledge, vast and 
minute as it is in some directiuiun, is very imperfect in 
Otherp, anil the attempt to qimlify himself for the post 
would take him away from the investigations, which are 
his delight and for which he is specially fitted. . . . 

I was very much interested in your account of the 
poor dear Dean's illness. I called on Thursday morning, 
meeting Jowelt and Grove at the door, and we went in 
and heard such an account of his state that I had hopes 
he might pull through. We shall not see his like again. 

The last time I had a long t^alk with him was about 
the proposal to bury Oeorge Eliot in the Abbey, and a 
curious revelation of the extraoixlinary catholicity and 
undaunted courage of the man it wan. lie would have 
done it had it been pressed upon him by a strong repre- 
sentation. 

I see he is to be buried on Kfonday, and I suppose 
and hope I shall have the opportunity of attending. — 
Ever youra very faithfully, T. H. HtrxLRY. 

VOL. II X 
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This letter refers to the death of hia old friend 
Dean Stanley. The Dean had long kept in touch 
with the leaders of scientific thought, and it is deeply 
interesting to know that on her death-bod, five years 
before, his wifo said to him as one of her parting 
counsels, " Do not lose sight of the men of science, 
and do not let them lose sight of you." "And then," 
writes Stanley to Tyndall, *'shc named yourself and 
Huxley." 

Strangely enough, the death of the Dean involved 
another invitation to Huxley to quit London for 
Oxford. By the appointment of Deau Bradley to 
AVestminater, the Mastereliip of University College 
was left vacant. Huxley, who was so far connected 
with the college that he had examined there for a 
science Fellowship^ was asked if he would accept it, 
but after careful consideration declined. He writes 
to his sou, who had beard rumours of the alTair in 
Oxford :^ 

4 Maklbobocgb Placi, Aov. i, 1881. 

My dkah Lens — Thei-e is tnilh in tin* ruiuour ; in so 
far as this that I was asktil if T woulil allow luyaelf to 
be nominated for tbc MasU'raliip of Uiiivereity, that I 
took the question into serious consideration and finally 
declined, 

But I was asked to consider the communication mode 
to ni(i confidential, and I obsei'ved tho condition strictly. 
The leakage irnist have taken place among my Oxford 
friends, and is their responsibility, but at the same time 
I would rather you did not contribute to rumour on the 
subject Of course I shotil<l have told you if 1 bad not 
been bound Lo rulicence. 
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I WBA greatly ttmpted for a short time by the proepect 
of text, but when I came to look into the luattor clotiely 
there were many disadvautagea. I do not think I am 
cut out for a Don nor your mother for a Donnesa — we 
have bad thirty years' freedom in Lotidou, and are too 
old to put in hniTiesH. 

Moreover, in a monetary sense 1 should have lott 
rathtr than gained. 

My astonishment at the proposal was onfeigneilf and 
I begin tu think I may yet be a Bishop. — Ever your 
loving father, T. H. Huxlet. 

His other occupations this year were the Medical 
Acts Commission, which sat until the following year, 
and the International Medical Conj^ss. 

The Congress detained him in London this 
summer later than usual. It lasted from the 3rd to 
the 9th of August, on which day he delivered a 
concluding address on **Tho Connection of the 
Biological Sciences with Medicine " {Coll Ess. iii. p. 
347). He ahowed how medicine was gradually raised 
from mere empiricism and based upon true patho- 
logical principles, through the independent growth of 
physiological knowledge, and its correlation to 
chemistry and physics. " It is a peculiarity," he 
remarks, "of the physical sciences that they are 
independent in proportion as they are imperfect." 
Yet "there could be no real science of pathology 
until the science of physiology had reached a degree 
of perfection unattained, and indeed unattainable, 
until quite recent times." Historically spcjiking, 
modern physiology, he pointed out, began with 
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Descartes' attempt to explain bodily phenomena on 
purely physica! principles ; hut the Cartesian notion 
of one controlling central mechanism had to give way , 
}>eforo the proof of varied activities residing in 
various tissues, until the cell-theory united something 
of either view. *' The body is a miichine of the , 
nature of an army, not that of a watch or of a hydraulic 
apparatus." On this analogy, diseases arc derange- 
ments either of the physiological units of the body, 
or of their co-ordinating machinery : and the future 
of medicine depends on exact knowledge of these 
derangements and of the precise alteration of the 
conditions by the administration of drugs or other 
treatment, which Avill redress those derangements 
without disturbing the rest of the body. 

A few extracts from letters to his wife describe 
his occupation at the Congress, which involved too 
much ** society " for his liking. 

August 4. — The Congress began with great tklat^^ 
yeetei'day, and the latter part of Paget's addreae was^^f 
particularly fine After, there was the lunch at tho^^ 
Pagets' with the two Royaltiea. After that, an address 
by Virr.how. After that, dinner at Sanderaon'R, with a 
confibM*d splutU'T of German to the ueighboura ou my 
right After that a tremendouB soiri^c at South 
Keuijington, fmm which I escaped as aeon as I could, and 
got home at nudnight. There is a oonfounded Lord 
Mayor's dinner this evening (*' the usual turtle and 
speeches to the iufiiiite bewilderment and delight of tlie 
foreignera," August 6), and to-morrow n dinner at the 
1^ by Biological Society. But I have got off the Kew part 
and mean to go quietly down to the Spottiswoodes [i 
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at SevenoAks] on Salurdaj afternoon, and get out of the 
nay of everything except thu College of Sorgeone' Soir^ 
till Tuesday. Commend nio for my prudence. 

On the 5th he was busy all day with €roveniment 
Conunitteea, only returning to correct proofs of his 
address before the social functions of the eveniug. 
Next morning he writes : — 

I have been toiling at my addrees this morning. U 
is all printed, but I must turn it inride out, and make a 
speech of it if I am to make any impreesiou on the 
audience in St Jamea* HaU. Confound all such 
bobberies. 

Auffust 9. — I got through ray address to-day oa well 
as I ever did anything. There was a large audience, as 
it was the final meeting of the Congress, and to my 
surprise I found myeelf in excellent voice and vigour. So 
then is life in the old dog yet But I am greatly relieviid 
it is over, as I have been getting rather shaky. 

When the Medical Congress was over, he joined 
his family at Grasmere for the rest of August. In 
September he attended the British Association at 
York, where ho read a paper on the "Rise and 
Progress of Paleontology," and ended the month with 
fishery business at Aberystwith and Carmarthen. 

The above paper is to be found in Cdieded EssafjSy 
iv. p. 24. In it be concludes an historical survey of 
the Wews held about fossils by a compaiison of the 
op[>o3ite hypothesis upon which the vast store of 
recently accumuJa-ted facte may be interpreted ; and 
declaring for the hypothesis of evolution, repeats 
the remarkable words of the " Coming of Ago of the 
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Origin of Species/' that '*tho paleontological dis- 
coveries of the last decade are so completely in 
accordance \^Ttli the requirements of this hyjjothesis 
that, if it had not existed, the paleontologist would 
have had to invent iL" 

In February died Thomas Carlylc. Mention has 
already been mado of the influence of his writings 
upon Huxley in strengthening and fixing once for all, 
at the very outset of his career, that hatred of shams 
and love of veracity, which were to be the chief 
principle of his whole life. It waa an obligation ha 
never forgot, and for this, if for nothing else, he was 
ready to join in a memorial to the man. In reply to 
a request for his support in so doing, he wrote to 
Lord Stanley of Alderley on March 9 :— 

Anything I can do to help in raising a memorial to 
Oarlyle 4iall he tnnflt willingly done. Few men can have 
dissented more HLi'oiigly from his way of luuking at things 
that! I ; but I should not yield to the most devoted of 
his foUoweiti in gratitude for Ihe bracing wholesome 
influence of his writings when, as a very young man, I 
waa essaying without rudder or oompasa to strike out a 
course for niynelf. 

Mention has already been made (p. 302) of his ill- 
health at the end of the year, which was perhaps a 
premonition of the breakdown of 1863. An indica- 
tion of the same kind may bo found in the foUowing 
letter to Mrs. Tyndal/, who had forwarded a 
document which Dr. T^^ndall had meant to send 
himself with an explanatory note. 
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4 MAbLBOuouon Plaob, March 25, 1881. 

My dear Mrs. Tysdall — But wbere is liLs last note to 
me ? That is the question on w hich I have been anxioujsly 
hoping for light since I received yonn and the enclosure, 
which contains such a very sensible proposition that I 
should like to know how it came into existence, abio- 
genetically or otherwiae. 

Ab I am by way of forgetting everything myself just 
now, it is a comfort to me to believe that Tyifdall has 
forgotten he forgot to send the letter of which he forgot 
the incloeure. The force of die remembering could no 
further go. — In affectiooAte bewilderment, ever yom^ 

T. H. Hdxlit. 

Hia general view of hjs health, however, was much 
more optimistic, as appears from a lett-cr to Mrs. May 
(wife of the friend of his boyhood) about her son, 
whose strength had boon sapjMjd by typhoid fevor, and 
who had gone out to the Cape to recruit 

i Maklborocob Place, Juiu 10, 1881. 

My dear Mrs. May — I promised your daughter the 
other day that I would send you the Bishop of Katnl's 
letter to me. Unfortunately 1 had mislaid it, and it only 
tiuoied up gust now when I was making one of my 
periodical clearaticea in the c.hao8 of papers that oc- 
cnmulntes on my table. 

You will be pleased to see how fully the good Bishop 
appreciates Stuart's excellent qualities, and m to the 
physical part of the busineas, though it is aod enough that 
a young man should be impeded in this way, I think you 
should be hopeful. Delicate yuuug people often turn out 
strong nld people — I was a thread paper of a boy m)*aelf, 
and now I am an tixtrtuiieiy tough old pennmagQ. . . . 
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With our uiiitwl kind rcg&rdfi to Mr. May and yourself 
— Ever yours very faitlifulJy, T. H. Huxlet. 

Perhaps if he had been able each year to carry 
out the tvish expressed in the following letter, which 
covered an introduction to Dr, Tyndall at hia house 
on the Bel Alp^ the breakdown of 1883 might have 
been averted. 



4 Mahlborofou Place, Lo;nx)K, N.W. 

July b (1881 1) 

My dear Skklton — It i» a great deal more than I would 
say for everybody, but I am sure Tyndall will be very 
much obliged to me for making you known to him ; and 
if yon, inaigniiicant male creature, how very much more 
for the opporttmity of knowing Mrs. Skelton ! 

For which last pretty speech 1 hope the lady will 
make a prettier curtaey. So go boldly ocroaB the Alctscb, 
aud if they have a kuucker (which I doubt), knock and it 
shall bo opened unto you. 

1 wish I were going to be there too ; but Royal Cora- 
niis^ions arc a kind of en<leuiic in my constitution, aud 1 
have a very bad one just now.^ 

With kind remembiuncea to Mrs. Sketton — Ever yout» 
very faithfully, T. H. Huxley. 

The ecclesiastical sound of his new title of Dean 
of the College of Science affordwl him a good deal of 
amusement. He writes from Grasmere, where he had 
joined his family for the summer vacation : — 

Aug, 18, 1881. 
My dear Dojtselly — I am astonished that you don't 
know that ft letter to a Dean ought to l>e addressed "The 

1 The Ubdical Acta Couunlsaion, 1881-2. 
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Very Revd.' I don't generally stand much upon 
etiquette, but when my sacred character u touched 1 draw 
the line. 

Wo liml athletics here yesterday, and as it was ft lovely 
day, all Cumberland and Westmoreland sent contingents 
to Hce Llie fun. . . . 

TliiH would be a grand place if it were drier, hut the 
rain it raineth every day — ycaterday being the only really 
fino day since our arrival 

Uowever, we all thrive, so I suppoee we arc adapting 
ourselves to the medium, and shall be scaly and finny 
before long. 

Haven't you done with Babylon yet ? It is high timo 
you were out of it — Ever yours very faithfully, 

T. H. UUXLBT. 



CHAPTER XllI 



1882 



The year 1882 was a dark year for English scienca 
It was marked by the death of both Charica Darwin 
and of Francis Balfour, the young investigator, of 
whom Huxley once said, '* He is the only man who 
can carry out my work." The one was the inevitable 
end of a great career, in the fulness of time; the 
other was one of those losses which are tho mora 
deplorable aa they seem unnecessary, the result of 
a chance slip, in all the vigour of youth. I remember 
his coming to our house just before setting out on 
hia fatal visit to S^ritzerlandj and my mother begging 
him to be careful about risking so valuable a life aa 
his in dangerous ascents. He laughingly replied 
that he only wanted to conquer one little peak on 
Mont Blanc, A few days later came the news of bis 
fatal fall upon the precipices of the Aiguille Blanche. 
Since tho death of Edward Forbes, no loss outside 
the circle of his family had affected my father so 
deeply. For three days he was utterly prostrated, 
and was scarcely able eitlier to eat or sleep. 
814 
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There was indeed a subtle affinity between the 
two men. My mother, who was greatly attached to 
Francis Balfour, said once to Sir M. Foster, '* He has 
not got the daah and verve, but otherwise he reminds 
me curiously of what my husband was in his ^ Rattle- 
snake' days." "How strange," replied Sir Michael, 
*' when he first came to the front, Lankester wrote 
asking me, ' Who is this man Balfour you are always 
talking about t ' and I answered, ' Well, I can only 
describe him by saying ho is a younger Huxley.' " 

Writing to Dr, Dohm on September 24, Huxley 
says: — 

Heavy blows have fallen upon me Uiie year iu losing 
Darwin and Balfour, the best of the old and the bc^l of 
the young. 1 am beginning to feel older than my age 
myself and if Balfour had lived I should have cleared 
out of the way a& soon as poasible, feeling that the future 
of Zoolngical Science in this country was very safe in his 
hands. As it ie, I aai afraid I may still be of use for 
some years, and shall be uimbk' to sing my " Nunc 
dimittis" with a good conscience. 

Darwin was in correspondence with him till quite 
near the end ; having received the volume Science 
and Culture^ he wrote on January 12, 1882 : — 

With respect to automatism,^ 1 wish that you could 
review youreelf iu the old, aud, of coiu-se, forgotten, 
trenchant style, and then you wuuM have [to] answer 
yourself with equal inci^ivenees ; and thue, by Jove, you 
might go on ad infinitum to the joy and inBtruction of 
the world. 

\ Theftllnnion U to the 1374 addremon "Aniinitlsaa Automata," 
which wu reprinted in Science and Culturt. 
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And again on March 27 ; — 

Your most kind letter has been a real cordial to xnc 
. . . Once again accept iny cordial thaiikA, my dear old 
fricud. I wish to Glod there were more automata in the i 
world like you 

Darwin died on April 19, and a brief notice being 
required for the fortiicoraiug number of Nature on 
the 27th, Hnxloy made shift to write a brief article, 
which is printed in the Collected Essays, u. p. 244, 
But as neither he nor Sir Joseph Hooker could at 
the moment undertake a regular obituary notice, this 
was entrusted to Professor Romanes, to whom the 
following letters were written. 

4 MAntBORonon Place, ^pril 26, 1882. 

My DKAB Romai^es — Thank you for your hearty 
letter. I spent many hours over the few pnragraphs I 
sent to Nature^ in trying to oxprees what all who 
thoroughly knew and therefore loved Darwin, must feel 
in language which phould be absolutely free from rhetoric 
or exaggeration. 

I have done my best, and the sad thing is that I 
cannot look fur those cheery notes he used to send me 
in old times, when I had written anything that pleased 
bim. 

In case we shoidd miss one another to-day, let me 
say that it is inipo»<ibIe for me to undt^rtakc the obituary 
in Nature. 1 have a conglomeratiou of bii^ineas of various 
kinds upon my hands just now. I am sure it will be 
very safe in yotu- hands. — Ever yours very faithfally, 

T. R UuXLKt. 

Pray do what you will with what 1 have written in 
Nature, 
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4 UARLBOitovaH Plack, May 9, 1882. 

ilT PEA It Romanes — 1 feel it very difficult to offer 
any useful criticiam on what yon faavu written about 
Darwin, because, although it doeb not quit« pU-ose me, 
I cannot exactly say how I think it might be iuiprovcd. 
My own way ia to write and re-write lliings, luitil by 
8omu sort of iuatinctive proc<^«8 tliey acquire the condenaa- 
tion and Bymmetry which fiatisfiGs me. And I really 
could not Bay how my original drafta are improved until 
they somehow improve themaelvea 

Two tliiuga however strike me. I think there is too 
mnch of the UHter about Henalow. I should be disposed 
to quote only the moAt cliArncteriistic ;>aasage8. 

The other point is that I think strougth would be 
given to your panegyric by a little pruning here and 
there. 

I am not likely to take a low view of Darwin's position 
in the history of science, hut I am disposed to think that 
Buffou and Laumrck would run him hard in both genius 
and fertility. In breadth of view and in extent of 
knowledge these two men were giants, though wo ore 
apt to forget their servicer Von Bat was another man 
of the same stamp ; Cuvter, in a somewhat lower rank, 
another ; and J. ^iiUer another. 

*' Coloasa] " does not seem to me to be the right epithet 
for Darwin's intellect. He had a clear rapid intelligence, 
a great memory, a vivid imagination, and what made Ids 
greatness was the strict subordination of all these to his 
love of truth. 

But you will be tired of my carping, and you had 
much better write what seems right and jiL^t to youwelf. 
— Ever yonrs very faithfully, T. H. Hti.VLEY. 

Two Bcientific papers published this year were on 
stibjects connected with his work on the fisheries, 
one "A Contribution to the Pathology of the Epidemic 
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known aa the * Salmon Disease * " raad before the 
Royal Society on the occasion of the Prince of Wales 
being admitted a Fellow (February 21 ; Froc. Roy. 
Soc, zxxiiL pp. 381-389); the other on "Saprolegnia 
in relation to the Salmon Disease" {Quarterly Jottrttal 
of Microscopical Scienr<; xxii. pp. 311-333). A third, 
at the Zoological Society, waa on the "Respiratory 
Organs of Apteryx" [Frvc Z, S. 1882, pp. 560-569), 
He delivered an address before the Liverpool Institu- 
tion on " Science and Ail in Kelation to Education " 
(Coll. Esi. iii. p. 160), and was busy with the Medical 
Acts Commission, which reported tliis year. 

The aim of this Commission ^ was to level up the 
varying quah'fications bestowed by nearly a score of 
dilierent licensing bodies in the United Kingdom, 
and to establish some central control by the State 
over the licensing of medical prautitionera. 

The report recommended the establishment of 
Boards in each division of the United Kingdom 
containing representatives of all the medical bodies in 
the division. These boaitls would register students, 
and admit to a final examination those who had 
passed the preliminary and minor examinations at 
the various universities and other bodies already 
granting degrees and qualifications. Candidates who 
passed this final examination would be licensed by 
the General Medical Council, a body to be elected 



' For R falli<r account o( this Cominiuion and thi; part plujred 
in it by liuxlcy, sc« lii^ "Stat« oiid Medical Kducatiou" {CoU, 
Hsa. Iii. 323), publtshed lSfl4. 
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DO longer by the separate bodies interested in medical 

education, but by the Divisional Boards. 

The report rejected a scheme for joint examination 
by the existing bodies, assisted by outside examiners 
ajipointed by a central authorit}', on the ground of 
difficulty and expense, as well as one for a separate 
State examination. It also provided for compensation 
from the fees to be paid by the candidates to existing 
bodies whoso revenues might suffer from the new 
scheme. 

To this majority report, six of the eleven Com- 
missioners appended separate reports, suggesting 
other methods for carrying out the desired end. 
Among the latter was Huxloy, who gave his reasons 
for dissenting from the principle assumed by his 
colleagues, though he had signed the main report 
as emiiodying the best means of carrying out a 
reform, that principle being granted. 

"The State examination," he thought, "was 
ideally best, but for many reasons impossible," But 
the "conjoint scheme" recommended in the report 
appeared to punish the efficient medical authorities 
for the abuses of the inefficient. Moreover, if the 
examiners of the Divisional Boanl did not affiliate 
themselves to any medical authority, the compensa- 
tion to bo provided would bo very heav}' ; if they 
did, ** either they will affiliate 'trithout further ex- 
amination^ which will give them the pretence of a 
further qualification, without any corresponding 
reality, or they will affiliate in examination, in which 
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case the now examination deprecated by tho genei 
voice of the profession vfiW be added, and any 
real ditt'erence between the plan proposed and the 
'State examination ' Bcfaeme will Tauisb.** 

The componsation proposed, too, woidd chiefly' 
foil to the dificrcdited bodies, who had neglected, 
their duties. 



The schemft (he writes in his report), which I Tentond, 
to suggust i£ of extraiiiti fliuipliuity ; and while I cannotJ 
but think that it would pi-ovt? tlioroiighly efficient, it' 
interferes with uo fair vefiLed iutcn^t iu sudi a manner 
OA to give a claim for compensation, and it inflictB no 
burden uitber in the way of taxation or extra exaniiua-' 
tion on the uiediu-al proftssion. 

Thie proposal i«, that if any examining body satisfies 
the ML*dioal Comicil (or other State autliority), that it 
refjuircfl fcill and efficient inair-uction and examination in 
llie three brandies of medicine, surgery, and midwifery 
and if it adinite a cerUiii nunilH-T of ooadjntor examiners 
appointed hy the State autliority, tlie certificate of that 
authority shall give af^Lmigsion to the Medical iiegister. 

I Bubmit that while the adopting this proposal would 
secure a praeticaUy unii'orm udnimiifa standard of ex- 
amination, it would leave free play to the individualitj* 
of the variouH existing or future uuivereities and medical 
corporations ; that the revenues of such bodies derived 
from medical exauunations would thenceforth increase 
or diminish in the mlio of tlieir desertu ; thjit a really 
etficit'Tit inspection of the exauiinfttions would Ije secured, 
and that no one could come upon the register without a 
complete qualification. i 

That there was no diflficnity in this scheme waa 
shown by the experience of the Scotch Universitiea; 
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and the expense would bo less than the proposed 
compensation tax. 

The chief part of the aummer vacation Huxley 
apcnt at Lynton, on the north cojiat of Devonshire. 
"The Happy Family," he writes to Dr, Dohm, *'has 
been sponding its vacation in this pretty place, 
eighteen miles of up hill and down dale from any 
railway." It was a country made for the long 
rambles he delighted in after the morning's due 
allowance of writing. And although he generally 
preferred complete quiet on his holidays, with 
perfect freedom from all social exigencies, these 
weeks of rest wore rendered all the pleasanter by the 
unstudied and unexacting friendliness of the family 
party which centred around Mr. and Mrs. F. Bailey 
of Leo Abbey hard by — Lady Tenfcordon, the Julius 
and the Henry Pollocks, the latter old friends of ours. 

Though his holiday was curtailed at either end, 
he was greatly set up by it, and writea to chaff his 
son-in-law for taking too little rest — 

I was glad to hear that F. had stood his fortnight's 
holiday so well ; three weeks might have knocked him up I 



On the same day, September 26, he wrote the 
letter to Dr. Dohm, mentioned above, answering two 
inquiiies — one as to arrangements for exhibiting at 
the Fisheries Kxhibition to be held in London the 
following year, the other as to whether England 
would follow the example of Germany and Italy in 
sending naval officers to the Zoological Station at 

VOL. n Y 
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Naples to be instructed in catching and preserving 
marinu animals for the purposcfi of scientific research. 

With reaptct to (jncstiuii No. 2, I am afraid my 
answer iiiufit be Ivas ho|>eful. So far as the British 
Admiralty is represented by the ordinary British 
admiral, the only reply to such a proposition aa you 
make that I should expect would be that he (the British 
aduiLi-al, to wit) would see you d — d first However, 
I will Bj)eak of the matter to the Hydrographer, who 
really is inlereeted in science, at the first opportunity. 

For many-years before this, and until the end of 
his life, there was auother side to hia corre&f>oudence 
which deserves mention. 

I wish that more of the queer letters, which 
arrived in never-failing Btreams, had been preserved. 
A favourite type was the anonymous letter. It 
prayed fervently, over four pages^ that the Almighty 
would send hira down quick into the pit, and was 
usually sign e d sim ply ' ' A Lady. " 0th era came 
from cranks of every species : the man who de- 
monstrated that the world was flat, or that the 
atmosphere had no weight — an easy proof, for yon 
weigh a bottle full of air ; then break it to pieces, so 
that it holds nothing ; weigh tlie pieces, and they are 
the same weight as the Avhole bottle full of air 1 Or, 
again, that the optical law of e<|Uality between the 
angle of incidence and the angle of reflection is a 
delusion, whence it follows that all our established 
latitudes are incorrect, and the difference of 
temperature between Labrador and Ireland, nomin- 
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ally on the samo parallel, is easily accounted for. 
Then came the suggestions of little pieces of work 
that might so easily be nndertAken by a man of 
Huxley's capacity, learning, and energy. Enormous 
manuscripts were sent him with a request that be 
would write a careful criticiflra of them, and arrange 
for their publication in the proceedings of some 
learned society or first-rate magazine. One of the 
most delightful came this year. A doctor in India, 
having just reail John IngUsani^ begged Professor j 

Huxluy to do for Science what Mr. Shorthouse had 
done for the Church of England. As for the 
material difficulties in the way of getting such a 
book written in the midst of other work, the in- 
genious doctor 8Uggest42d the use of a phonograph 
driven by a gas-engine. The great thoughts dictated 
into it from the comfort of on armchair, could 
easily be worked up into novel shape by a colla- 
borator. 

India, again, provided the following application 
of 1885, made in all seriousness by a youthful 
Punjaubee with scientific aspirations, who feared to 
bo forced into the law. After an intimate account 
of his life, bo modestly appeals for a post in some 
scientific institution, where be may get bis food, do 
experiments three or four hours a day, and learn 
English. Latterly his mentiil activity bad boon very 
great: — "I have been contemplating," he says, "to 
give a new system of Political Economy to tlie 
world. 1 have questioned, perhaps with success, the 
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validity o£ some of the fundamental doctrines of 
H. Spencer's synthetic philosophy," and so on. 

Another remarkable communicatiun is a reply- 
paid telegram from the States, in 1892, which ran as 

follows :— 

UnlcsB all reason and all nature have deceived me, I 
hare found the truth. It is my intention to croeB the 
ocean to consult with those who have helped mc most to 
find it. Shall I be welcome ? Please answer at my 
expenae, and God grant wo all meet in life on eartk 

Another, of British origin this time, was from a 
man who bad to rear! a paper before a local Literary 
Society on the momentous question, " Where are 
we 1 " 80 he sent round a circular to various 
authorities to reinforce his own opinions on the sii 
heads into which he proposed to divide his dis- 
course, viz. : 

Where are we in Space f 
„ „ Science ? 

„ „ Politics ? 

„ „ Commerce ? 

„ „ Sociology ? 

„ Theology ? 

The writer received an answer, and a mild one : 

Any adequate reply to your inquiry would be of the 
nature of a treatise, and that, I regret, I cannot under- 
take to write. 

Two letters of this year touch on Irish aifairs, in 
which he was always interested^ having withal a 
certain first-hand knowledge of the people and the 
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country they lived in, from his Wsita there, both as a 
Fishery Gommissioaer and on other occasions. He 
writes warmly to the historian who treated of Ireland 
without prejudice or rancour. 



i Marlborouou Plaob, 
April 16, 1882. 

Mt deab Leoct — Accept my best thauks for your 
two volumes, which I found on my return from Scotland 
yeatorday. 

I can give no better evidence of my appreciation of 
their contents than by the confession that they have 
oaujBcl mc to neglect my proper business all yesterday 
evening and all to-day. 

The section devoted to Irish affairs is a model of 
lucidity, and heais on its face the stamp of justice and 
fair dealing. It is a most worthy continuation of the 
chapter on the same subject in the (int volume, and that 
is giving high praise. 

Tou see I write as if I knew something about the 
subject, but you are responsible for creating the 
delusion. 

With kindest remembrances to Mni. Lecky — Ever 
youia very faithfully, 

T. BL Hmlbt. 

A few weeks later, the murder of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish sent a thrill of horror throughout England. 
Huxley was as deeply moved as auy, but wrote calmly 
of the aituatioa 
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To HIS Eldest Son 



4 Mabliiorocob Plaob, 
May 9. 1882. 

Mr DBAB LnONABD — Best thankit fur yoor good 
wishea.* NotwithstAnding the diaoase of A,D., which 
always proves mortal sooner or later, 1 am in excellent 



I knew both Lord F. Carendish and hiB wife and 
Mr. Burke. I have never been able to get poor Ijsdy 
Frediiriek out of my head since the news arrived. 

The public mind has bet*n more stirred than by any- 
thing since the Indian Mutiny. But if the Government 
keep their beada cool, great good may come out of the 
evil, horrible oa it is. The Fenians have reclconed on 
creating an irrejiarable breach Ixitween England and 
Ireland. It should l>e our business to disappoint them 
first and extirpate them aftcrwarda But the neu-spaper 
writers make me eick^ especially the Timet, — Ever your 
affectionate father, T. 11 Huslby. 

It is interesting, also, to see how he appeared 
about this timo to one of a younger generation, 
acute, indeed, and diBcnminatiog, but predisposed 
by circumstancca and upbringing t;o regard him at 
firat with curiosity rather than sympathy. For this 
account 1 am indebted to one who has the habit, so 
kudable in good hands, of keeping a journal of 
events and conversations. I have every confidence 
in the substantial accuracy of so well trained a 
reporien 

^ For bU Urtbday, May 4. 
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ExTRAcrr from Jodhnal 



In the evening we dined at tlie- 



A^cw. 25, 1892. 
's, chiefly a family 
party with the addition of Professor Huxley and hia wife 
and ourselve& Much lively convenation, after dinner, 
begun among the Ifwiiea, hut continued after the gentlemen 
appeared, on the Bubjecta of Truth, Education, and 
Women'ft Hights, or, more strictly speaking, women'e 

capabllitiea Our ho6te« (Lady ) was, if poasible, 

more vehement and paradoxical than her wont, and 
vigoFOUBly maintained that tnUh was no virtue in it&elf, 
but must be inculcated for expediency's sake. The 
opfKusite view found a chani]»ion in Profeaeor Huxley, 
who d^cribed himself as " almost a fanatic for the 

sanctity of truth." Lady urged that truth was often 

a very bel^h virtue, and that a man of noble and uu- 
aelftsh character might lie for the aake of a friend, to 
which some one replied that after a course of this un- 
selfish lying the noble character was pretty sure to 
deteriorate, while the Professor laughingly auggested that 
the owner had a good chanoe of finding himself lauded 
ultimately in Botany Bay. 

The celebrated instance of John Inglesanfa perjury 
for the aake of Charles I. was then brought forward, and 
it was this which led Profeaaor Huxley to say that in his 
judgment no one had the right poa^vely to submit to a 
false accusation, and that "moral suicide" was as bUmc- 
worthy as phydcal suicide. " He may refuse to commit 
another, but he ought not to allow himself to be believed 
wo»e than he actually is. It is a loi» to the world of 
moral force, which cannot be atforded." 

, . . Tlien as regards women's jwwera. The Professor 
said he did not believe in thfir ever succeeding in a 
competition with men. Then he went on : — '* I can't 
help looking at women with something of the eye of a 
physiologist. Twenty years ago I thought ih© woman- 
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hood of Eiigknd was goiug to the dogs," but now, be said, 
he olieerved a wonderful change for the better. We asked 
to what he attributed it Was it to lawn tennia and the 
greater variety of bodily exerciaee ? " Partly," he answered, 
" hut much more to their having more pureutU — more to 
interest them and to occupy their thoughts and time." 

The following letter bears upon the question of 
employing retired engineer officers in administrative 
posts in the Science and Art Department : — 

The Rookert, Ltxtoh, 
Sept. 19, 1882. 

Mv DEAR DoNNEiXY — Your letter seems to have 
arrived here the very day I left for Whitby, whither I 
had to betake myself to iuApect a weir, bo I did not get 
it until ray return last night 

1 am extremely sorry to hear of the poaiibility of 
Martin's giving up his post He took so much interest 
in the work and was bO very pleasant to deal M-ith, that 
I do not think we shall easily find any one to replace 1dm. 

If you will find another RK at all like him, in 
Heaven's name cat^:h him and put him in, job or no job. 

The objection to a ainall clerk is that we want some- 
body who knowB haw to deal with men, and especially 
young men on the one hand, and especially cantankejous 
(more or \e^) old scientific buffers on the other. 

The objection to a man of science is that (1) we want 
a man of business and not a m.B., and (2) that no man 
Bcientifically wortli having tliat I know of ie likely to 
take Buch an office. 

**Ab at ]>re8ent advised" 1 am all for an ILE., so I 
cannot have the ]ilea.«Tire even of trying to convert you- 

With our united kindest regards — Evei" yours very 
fiuthfully, T. H. Huxley. 

I return next Monday. 
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Two letters of Ihanka follow, one at the begiuaiug 
of the year to Mr. Herbert S|M3ncer for the gift of a 
very fine photograph of himself ; the other, at the 
end of the year, to Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Skelton, 
for his book on Mary Qaoen of Scots and the Casket 
Letters. 

As to the former, it must be premised that Mr. 
Spencer abhorred exaggeration and inexact talk, 
and would ruthlcsaly prick the airy biibblea which 
endued the conversation of the daughters of the 
house with more buoyancy than strict logic, a gift 
which, he averred, was denied to womaa 



4 MaELBOROUQU PlJlCB, 
Jan. 25. 1882. 

Mt dear SPKKCBa — Best thanks for the photograph. 
It is very good, though there is just a touch of severity 
in the eye. We almU haug it up in the dining-rooui, 
and if anybody is guilty of exaggerated exprcasionfi or 
\ftu\ logic (five womenkind habitually sit round that 
table), I trust they will feel that that eye ia upon them. 
—Ever yours very faithfully, 

T. a IIdxley 



4 Mablbobouoh PiJkcE, N.W 
Dec. 31, 18«2. 

Mt d&ab Skelton — If I may not thank you for the 
book you have been kind enough to send me, I may at 
auyrale wish you and Mrs, Skelton a happy New Year 
and many on 'em. 

I am going to read your vindication of Mary Stuart 
as soon as I can. Hitherto I am norry to say I have 
clasHed her with £ve, Helen, Cleopatra, Delilah, and 
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-« who have lured men to their 



Bundry other glorious 
destructioQ. 

But I am open to conviction, and ready to believe 
that she blew up her husband only a little more 
thoroughly than other women do, by reason of her 
keener perception of logic — Ever yours very faithfully, 

T. H. Huxley. 




CHAPTER XIV 



1883 



Ths preeaure of official work^ which had been 
constantly growing since 1880, reached its highest 
point in 1883. Only one scientific memoir' was 
published by him this year, and then no more for 
the next four years. The intervals of lecturing and 
examining were chiefly filled by fishery business, 
from which, according to his usual custom when 
immersed in any investigation, he chose the subject, 
''Oysters and the Oyster Question," both for his 
Friday evening discourse at the Royal Institution 
on May 11, and for hia course to Working Meu 
between Jan. 8 and Feb. 12. 

There are the usual notes of all seasons at all 
parts of England. A deserted hotel at Cromer in 
January was uninviting. 

My windows look out on a winliy sea, and it is bitter 
cold. Notwithstanding, a large number of the aqitatic 

' Contribationa to Mornbology, IchthyopsiiU, No. 2. On the 
Orifiueta of Osmerus ; with reniark<< on the relntioiis of the 
Teleosteu with the Ganoid Fiahia {Proe. Zool. Sac. 1883, pp. 
132<1S»). 

881 
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guntlemen to whom I shall have the pleasure of listening, 
by and by, are loafing agaiuat the railings opposii«, u 
only iislicrmcn can loaf. 



In April he had been ill, and his wife begged him to 
put off Bome business •which had to be done at York. 
But unless absolutely ordered to bed by bis doctor, 
nobbing would induce him to put personal convenience 
before public duty. However, he took his son to 
look after him. 



I am none the worse for my journey (he writes from 
York), rather the better ; so Clark ia justified, and I 
should have failed in my duty if I had not comeL H. 
looks after me almost as well aa you could da 

To make amenda^ fishery business in the west 
country during a fine summer had *'a good deal of 
holiday in it," through a cross journey at the 
beginning of August from Abergavenny to Totness 
made him write : — 



ce I 
to 



If ever (except to-morrow, by the way) I travel 
within measurable distance of a Bank Holiday by the 
Great WeHtern, may jackaeses sit on my grandmothered 
grave. 



As the business connected with the Inspectorship 
had been enlarged in the preceding years by 
exhibitions at Norwich and Edinburgh, so it was 
enlarged this year, and to a still greater extent, by 
the Fisheries Exhibition in London. This involved 
upon him as Commissioner, not only the organisation 
of the Coufereace on Fish Diseases and the paper on 
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the Diseases of Fish already mentioned, but administror 
tioti, committoe meetings, and more — a speech on 
behalf of the Cominissionera iu reply to the welcome 
^ven thcra by the Prince of Wales at the oi>ening of 
the Exhibitioa On the follo\ving day he expressed 
his feelings at this mode of spending his time in a 
letter to Sir M. Foeter. 

I am dog-tired with yesterday'a function. Had to be 
at the Exhibition in full fig at 10 a.m., and did not gut 
konif from the Fishmongers' dinner till 1.20 this 
morning. 

Will you tell n»e what all this has to do with my 
businesa in life, and why the last fragments of a misBpent 
life that are left to me are to be frittered away in all 
this drivel ?--Your8 savagely, 

T. H. H. 

Later in the year, atao, he had to serve on another 
Fishery Commission much against his will, though 
on the undei'standjng that, in view of his other 
engagements, he need not attend all the sittings. 

A more satisfactory result of the Exhibition was 
that he found himself brought into close contact with 
several of the great city companies, whose enormous 
resources he had long been trying, not without some 
success, to enlist on l>ehalf of technical and scientific 
education. 

Among these may be noted the Fishmongers, the 
Mercers, who had already interested themaelves in 
technical education, and gave their hall for the 
meetings of the City and Guilds Council, of which 
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Huxley was on active member ; the Clothworkera, 

in "whose schools he distributod the prizes this year ; 
and, not least, the Salters, who presented him with 
their freedom on Novomber 13. Their master, Mr. 
J. W. Clark, writing in August, after Huxley had 
accepted their proposal, says: '*! think you must 
admit that the City Com.panies have yielded liberally 
to the gentle compression you have exercised on them. 
So far from helping you to act the traitor, we 
propose to legitimise your claim for education, which 
several of us shall be willing to unite with you in 
promoting" (see pp. 219, 220). 

The crowning addition, however, to Huxley's 
official work was the Presidency of the Royal Society. 
Ho liwi resigned the Secretaryship in 1880, after 
holding office for nine yeara under three Presidents 
— Airy, Hooker, and Spottiswoode, Spottiswoode, 
like Hooker, was a member of the z Club, and was 
regarded with great affection and respect by Huxley, 
who in 1887 wrote of him to Mr. John Morley : — 

It is quite absurd you don't know Spottiswoode, and 
I bIuiII do both him and you a good turn hy bringing you 
together. He is one of my best friends^ and cumea undM* 
the Al class of " people with whom you may go tiger- 
hunting." 

On June 7, writing to Professor (afterwards Sir 
R) FranklanH, he says : — 

You will have heard that Spottiswoode is seriously ilL 
The pliyfiiciana f!UHj)«;t typhoii], but are not quite oortain. 
1 caLieiJ Lhi^ morning, and hear that he reuiaius much as 
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he bai been for the last two or three dajK So many of 
our friends have (lpopi>ed nway in the course of Uie lart 
two yoara that I am perhaps morbidly anxious about 
SpottiHWoodc, but there u no question that his condition 
ifl Auch n to cauHC grave anxiety. 

But by the end of the month his fears were 
realised. Consequently it devolved upon the Council 
of the Royal Society to elect one of their own body 
to hold office until the St. Andrew's Day following, 
when a regular President would be elected at a 
general meeting of the Society. 

Huxley bimscH had no wish to stand. He writes to 
Sir M. Foster on June 27, announcing Spottiswoode's 
death, which had taken place that morning: — 

It is very grievous in all waya. Only the other day 
he and I were talking of the olmoet miraculous way in 
which the x Club had held together without a break for 
M>me 18 years, and little did either of ns suspect that he 
would lie the first to go. 

A heavy reqionsibility falls on you in the Royal 
Society. It Btrikes me you will have to call another 
meeting of the Council before the recess for the oifusidera- 
tion of thi! question of the Presidency. It is hateful to 
tAlk of these tbinga, but I want you to form some notion 
of what liad best Iw doue as you come up tomorrow. 

is a poflsibility, but none of the other officers, I 

think. 

Indeed, he wished to diminish his official distrac- 
tions rather than to increase them. His health was 
unlikely to stand any additional strain, and he longed 
to devote the remainder of his working years to his 
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unfinishod scientiBc researches. But he felt very 
strongly that the President of the Royal Society 
ought to be chosen for his eminence in science, not 
on account of social position, or of wealth, even 
though the wealth might have been acquired through 
the applicntions of science. The acknowledgment 
of this principle had led some years back to the 
great revolution from within, which succeeded in 
nuiking the Society the living centre and representa- 
tive of science for the whole country, and he was 
above all things anxious that the principle should be 
maintained. He was assured, however, from several 
quartere that unless he allowed himself to be put 
forward, there was danger lest the principle should 
be disregarded. 

Moved by these considerations of public necessity, 
he unwillingly consented to be nominated, but only 
to fill the vacancy till the general meeting, when the 
whole Society could make a new choica Yet even 
this limitation seemed difficult to maintain in the 
face of the widely expressed desire that he would 
then stand for the usual period of five years. "The 
worst of it is," he wrote to Sir M. Foster on July 2, 
" that I see myself gravitating towards the Presidency 
en peyvuittencej that is to say, for the ordinary period. 

And that is what I by no means desired. ■ has 

hccn at mo (as a sort of deputation, he told me, from 
a lot of the younger men) to stand. However, I 
suppose there is no need to come to any decision 
yet." 
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The following letters, in reply to congratulations 
on his election, illustrate his attitude of minil in the 
aHkir : — 

To THK Warden up Merton 

EmrREAD, 7if/y 8, 1883. 

Mt dear Brodiitck — I do not get so many pleasant 
letters that I can afford to 1e*ve the senders of such 
things tin thanked. 

I am very much ohliged for your congratulationB, and 
I may say that I accepted the oflice inter alia for the 
purpose of getting people to believe that such places may 
inj nn.i|>erly held by people who have neither riches nor 
station — who want nothing that statejunen can give — 
and who care for nothing except upholding the dignity 
and the freedom of science. — Ever yours very faithfully, 

T. H. HOXLET. 

To Srn W. H. Flower, F.RS. 

4 Mahlbi^rouoh Tlaok, July 7, 1888. 

Mt D8AR Flower — I am overwhelmed by the kind 
letters I get from all sides, and I need hardly say tliat I 
particularly value yourK 

A month ago I said that I ought not-, could not^ and 
wotdd not take the Presidency under any circumgtanceu 
wliatever. My wife was dead against it, and you know 
how hen-pecked I am. 

Even when I was asked to take the Presidency to the 
end of the year and agreed, I stipulated for my freedom 
next St Andrew's Day. 

But such strong representations were made to me by 
some of the younger men about the dangers of the situa- 
tion, tliat at the last moment almost 1 chnnged my rniitd. 

However, 1 wanted it to be clearly understood that 
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the Council and the Society are, so far as I am ooncemed, 
perfectly free to jmt somebody else in my place next 
November. All 1 slii^ulate for is that iny succeasor ehall 
be a man of ecionco, 

I will not, if I can help it, allow the chair uf the 
Royal Society to hccome tht* appanage of rich men, or have 
the noble old Society exploited by enlerprieing commei-cial 
gentH who make their profit out of the application of 
science. 

Mre. President was not pleased — quite the contrary — 
but »he is molliliec] by the kindly uxjireflsions, public and 
private, which have received the election. 

And there are none which vre VK»th value more than 
youre. (I see I said that hef(,>r(.% hut I can*t say it loo 
oftea) — Ever youre very faithfully, 

T. H. HUXLBT. 



HtSDHEAD, July 8, 1S83. 

My dear Fix)wer — Many th^iuks fur your comforting 
letter. When I am fairly r-ipmuiitt*d to anything I 
generally have a cold fit — and your judgment that I 
have done right is "grateful and comforting" like Epps' 
Cocoa. It in not so much work as distraction that is 
involved ; and though it may put a stop to luy purely 
Bcientific work for a while, I don't know that I could be 
better emjiloyed in the interests of science than in trying 
to keep the Koyal Society straight. 

My lAnfe was very much against it at first — and indeed 
when 1 was first apt/ken to 1 declared that I would not 
go on after next St. Andrew's Day. But a good deal of 
pressure w(ia brought to bear by some of my friends, and 
if the Fellows don't turn me out I shall say with 
MacMahon, "J'y suia et j'y teste." — Ever yours very 
faitlifully T. fL "Huxlet. 

We have nm down here for a day, but are hack 
to-morrow. 
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4 MARLBoaouoB Placr, JiUy 10. 1883. 

Mr DKAR Spekcer — Wliat an agreeable Burprise your 
letter bae been. I have been expecting the moet awful 
scolding for taking more work^ and behold as sweetly 
congratulatory an eputle aa a man could wuh. 

Three weekB ago I bwore by all my gods that I would 
not take the offer ut any price, but I BUppo&e the infusion 
of Theiflm waa too hoinoH>pftlhic for the oath to bind. 

Go on sleeping, my dear friend. If you are bo amiable 
w^th three nights, wliat will you be with tliree wceka? 

What a shame no rain ia eent you. You will be 
speaking alx>ut Pro\idence as 1 heard of a Yankee doing 
the other day — " Wal, air, I gueas he's good ; but he'« 
careltiMi." 

I think there i^ a good deal in that view of the 
govemrneiit of the world, — Ever youw very faithfully, 

T. H. HoiLKY. 



To HIS Eldkrt Daughtkr 



i MAHLBOBOUon Placb, July 14. 1883. 

Dearest Jess — I am not sure eithei- whether my 
accession to the Presidency in a matter for congratulation. 
Honour and glory are all very 6ne, but on the whole I 
jfivfer peace and quietneflB, and thrae weeks ago I declared 
I would have nothing to do with it 

But there are a good many circunistanceii in the 
present state of affair» which weighed heavily in the 
scale, and so I made up my mind to try the exjjenment. 

If I don't suit the office or the oflice don't suit me, 
tliere ifl a way out every 30th of November. 

There waa more work connected with the Secretary- 
ship — but there h mort trouble and respousiUlity and 
distraction in the Presidency. 

I am amused witli your account of your way ol 
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goreming your hea<istrong boy. I find the way of 
governing headstrong men to be very aiiuiUr, and I 
believe it is by practiaiug the method that I get the 
measure of succe^ with which people credit tue^ 

But they are often very fractioue, and it is a bother 
for a man who waa meant for a etndcnt 

Poor Spottiflwoodc's death was a great blow to me 
Never was a bettor man, and I hoped he wonid 9top 
where he was for the next ten years. . . . — Ever your 
loving father, T. H. HnxLsr 

He iiually decided that the quoatiou of standing 
again in November must depend on whether this 
course was likely to cause division iu the ranks of 
the Society. He earnestly desired to avoid anything 
like a contest for scientific honours ; ^ be was almost 
morbidly anrious that the temporary choice of himself 
should not be interpreted as binding the electors in 
any way. 

I give the following letters to show his sensitive- 
ness on every question of honour and of public 
advantage : — 

Brxchin Castlr, Brschin. N.B., 

SepL 19. 18S3. 

Mt THAR Foster — We got here yesterday. The 
CommisBiou does not meet till next week, bo like the 
luBtorical donkey of Jeshurun I have nothing to do but 
to wax fat and kick in this excellent pasture. 

' As he wrote a little lat«r : — " I have never competed in the 
waf of bonour to my life, Riid I cantiot allow myseir to be errea 
thought of as tn sach a position now, where, with all rwpeet to 
the honour and glnry, Uiey do not appear to me to be ja any way 
equivalent to the burdc-u. And I am dcjL at all snre that I may 
not be able to aerve the right cause outtfide the Chi 
In it." 
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At odd times lately my mind haa been a gof>d deal 
cxercitied about the Koyal Society. I am quite willing 
to go on in the Chair if the Council and the Society wish 
it. But it is quite possible that the Council who choM 
me when the choice was limited to their own body, 
might be disposed to select some one else when the range 
of choice is extended to the whole body of the Society, 
And I am very anxious that the Council should be made 
to understand, when the question comes forward for 
di^iiHsion after the reoeas, that the £act of present tenancy 
coiuititutes no claim in my cyea 

The difficulty is, how h this to be donef I cannot 
ask the Ooimcil to do as they please, without reference to 
me, because I am bound to an^ume that that is what they 
will do, and it would be an imfjertinence to afleume the 
coutrary. 

On the other hand, I sliould at once decline to be put 
in nomination again, if it could be said that by doing so 
I had practically forced myself either upon the Council 
or upon the Society. 

Heaven be praibcd I have not many eaemiee, but the 
two or three with whom 1 have to reckon don't stick at 
triHtitt, and 1 should not like by any iuadTertence to give 
them a handle. 

I have had some thought of wiiting a letter to Evans,' 
Buch as he could read to the Council at the first meeting 
ill October, at which I need not be pi-esent. 

The subject could then be freely discussed, without 
any voting or resolution on the minutes, and the officcis 
could let me know whether in their judgment it is ex- 
pedient I should he nominated or not. 

In the last case I should withdraw on the ground of 
my other occupations — which, in fact, is a very reaJ 
obstacle, and one which looms lat;ge in my fits of blue- 



^ Sir Johu Kvaub, K.O.B., tb«a Tremtiref of the Royal 
Sooisty. 
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dovUs, which have been more frwjuent of late than they 
abonkl be in holiday time. 

Now, will you turn all thia over in your mmd ? 
Perhaps you luight tpalk it over with Stokes. 

Of coursG I am very sensible of the hononr of being 
P.RS,, but I should be mucii more scnrible of the dis- 
honour of l>eing in that place by a fluke, or in any other 
way, than by the free choice of the Council and Society. 

In fact I am inclin<*d to think that 1 am morbidly 
acnfiitive on the last point ; and bo, inste^id of ncting on 
my own impulse, m I have been tempted to do, I submit 
myself to your worship's wisdom. 

I am not sure that I should not have been wiser if I 
had Ftuck to my original iniention of holding office only 
till Su Audre¥^B Day. — Ever yours ven* faithfully, 

T. H, UOXLKT. 
SVORKTART OF StaTE, HOMR DBPARTKSlTr, 

a*. 8. 1888. 

My DBAli FoBTER— There was an Irish bricklayer who 
onoe bet a hodman he would not carry him up to the top 
of an exceeding high ladder in his hod. The hodman did 
it, but Paddy said, " I bad great hopes, now, ye'd let me 
fall just about six rounds from the top." 

I told the Btorj* before when I was up for the School 
Board, but it is so applicable to the present caao that I 
can't help coming out with it again. 

If you, dear good hodmen, would have but let me 
foil] 

However, as the thing is to be, it is very pleasant to 
find Evans and Williamson and you so hearty in the 
prooew of elevation, and in spite of blue-devils I will do 
my beet to "do my duty in the state of life I'm called ta" 

But I Itelieve you never had the advantage of learning 
the Church Catechism. 

If there is any good in what is done you certainly 
deserve the ci-edit of it, for nothing but your letter 
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stoppod mo from kicking over tho traces at once Do 
you see how Evolution is getting made into a bolii^ and 
oiled outside for the ecclcaiaatical swallow ? ^ — Ever tbino, 

Thomas, P.RS. 

The same feeling appears in hig anxiety as 
President to avoid the slightest appearance of com- 
mitting the Society to debatable opinions which he 
supported as a private individual. Thus, although 
he had "personally, politically, and philosophically" 
no liking for Charles Bradlaugh, he objected on 
general ^'rounds to the exclusion of Mrs. Besant and 
Miss Bntd laugh from the classes at University College, 
and had signed a memorial in tlieir favour. On the 
other hand, he did not wish it to be asserted that 
the lioyal Society, through its President, had thrown 
its inHncncQ into what was really a social and 
politicii, not a scientific question. lie writes to Sir 
M. Foster on July 18 : — 

It U very unlucky for me that I signed the memorial 
requesting the Council of University College to revousider 
their decision about Mm. BcKint and Miss Bradlangh when 
X was quite innocent of anv possibility of holding the 
P.RS. 

I must go to the meeting of mcmben to-day and 
define my position in the matter with more care, under 
the otrcumstancea. 

Mn. Besant was a student in my teacher's class here 
lofit year, and a very well-conducted lady-like person ; 
but I have never been able to get hold of the " I'ruiw of 



* This refere to papera read btfore the Church CongrwB that 
year by Messrs. W. II. Flower and F. lie Gros Clarke. 
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nxiloeophy," acd do Dot know tu wbat duclriiie aho ha& 
oommitted hL'i>«l£. 

They fleem to haw excliided Miaa Brndlaugh fiimjil}- 
oa the noscitur a toeiiji principle. 

It will need all the dexterity I posstiss to stand up for 
the principle of religioos and philoeophical fivcdoui, 
without giving other i>eop]e a lioldfor saying that I have 
identified myself with Bradlaugh. 

It wa8 the same a little later with the Sunday 
Society, which hud offered him ita presidency. He 
writes to the Hon. Sec, on Feb. 11. 1884:— 

I regret that it ia impossible for me to accept the 
uUice which the Sunday Society Imtioura me by offering. 

It is not merely a diBinclinatiou to add to the work 
wtiich ah^ady fii\h tu my share which leada me to say 
this. So long as I am Pi-esidp_nt of the Royal Society, I 
shall fe«l Ixjund to abstain from taking any prominent 
part in public movcmcuLs as to the propriety of which 
the opinions of the Fellows of the Society dilTer widely. 

My own opinions on the Sunday question ore exactly 
what they were five-and-twenty yeare ago. They have 
not been hid under a bu-shel, and I should not have 
Booepted my present office if I had felt that so doing 
debarred me from reiterating them whenever it may be 
neoeflaary to do so. 

But that ifi a different matter from taking a st«p 
which would, in the eyes of the public, euiiimit the Royal 
Society, through its President, to one side of the 
controversy in which you are engaged, and in which 1, 
personally, h»i»e yuu may succeed as warmly aa ever 1 

did. 

One other piece of Mork during the first half of 
the year remains to be mentioned, namely, the Kede 
Lecture, delivered at Cambridge on June 12. This 
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was u discourse on Evolution, based upon the con- 
sideration of the Pearly Nautilus, 

He first truced the ovolutiou of the individual 
from the ovum, and replied to the three usual 
objections raised to evolution, that it is impossible, 
immviral, aud contrary to the argument of design, by 
replying to the first, that it does occur in every 
individual ; to the second, that the morality which 
opposes itself to truth commits suicide ; and to 
the thinl that Paley — the most interesting Sunday 
reading allowed him when a boy — had long since 
answered thia objection. 

Then he proceeilod to discuss the evolution of the 
TOO species, all extinct but two, of Nautilus. The 
alternative theory of new constniction, a hundred 
times over, is opposed alike to tradition and to sane 
scienca On the other handj evolution, tested by 
paleonl-ology, proves a sound hypothesis. The great 
difficulty of science is in tracing every event to those 
causes which are in present operation ; the hypothesis 
of evolution is analogous to what is going on now. 

The summer was passed at Milford, neai' Uodal- 
ming, in a house at the very edge of the heather 
country which from there stretches unbroken past 
Hindhcad and into Wolmer Forest. So well did he 
like the place that he took it again the following 
year. But his holiday was like to have been 8]ioilt 
at the beginning by the strain of an absurd mis- 
adventure which involved much fatigue and more 
aimuty. 
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I {^ftme harM only 1/Uit iiight (he writes to Sir Bl. 
Foflor on AugUbt 1) fix>iu Parit*, where 1 sped cm Suitday 
night, in a horrid HtJite of fJarin from a cursed bluntlcring 
telegram which led me to believe that Leonard (you know 
he got his first claea to our great joy) who bad left for 
the coDlinent on Saturday, was ill or had hod an 
accident. 

It was indeed a hurried journey. On receipt of 

the telegram, he rushed to Victoria only to miss the 
night mail. The booking-clerk suggested that he 
should drive to London Bridge, take train to Lewes, 
and thence take a fly to Newhaven, where he ought 
to catch a later boat. The problem was to catch the 
London Bridge train. There was barely a quarter of 
an hoiu", but thanks to a good horse and the Sunday 
abaence of traffic, the thing was done, establishing, I 
believe, what the modem mind delights in, a record 
in cab-driving. Iliippily the anxiety at not finding his 
aon in Paris was soon allayed by another telegram 
from home, where liis son-iu-Iaw, the innocent sender 
of the original message, had meanwhile arrived. He 
writes to 8ir M. Foster i— 

Judging by my scrawl, which is worse than usual, I 
should say the anxiety had left its mark, but I am none 
the worse otherwise. 

This was indeed the case. Other letters to Sir 
M. Foster show that he was unusually well, perhaps 
because he was really making holiday to some extent. 
Thus on August 16, he writes : — 

This ia a lovely country, and I have been reading 
novels and walking aUmt for the la^t four daya. I must 
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be all right, wimi mid limb, for I walked over twoHly 
miles the day before yesterday, and except a blister ou 
one heelf was none the wone 

And again on September 12 : — 

Have l>een very Uzy lately, whicli means that I have 
done a great many things that 1 need not have dunt^^ ami 
have left undone thoee whicli I ought to have done. 
Nowadays that eeems to me to be the real definition of a 
holiday 

For once he was not doing very much holiday 
work, though he was filing at the Rede Lecture to 
get it into shape for publiciition. The examinations 
for the Science and Art Department were over, and 
indeed he writes to Sir M. Foster: — 

Don't bother your head about the balance — now or 
hert^afU^r. To tell you the truth I do ao little in the 
Examiner businees that 1 am getting ashamed of taking 
even the retaining fee, and you will do me a favour if 
yon will ease my oonacienoe. 

A week of fishery business in South Wales and 
Devon hod "a good deal of holiday in it." For the 
rest — 

I have juBt been put on Senate of University of fjondon 
[a Crown nomination]. I tried hard to get Lord Granville 
to let me oflT — in fact I told him I coidd not attend the 
mec^tlngH except now and then, but there was no escape. 
I taiu^t have a talk with yoii about what \» to bt! <lone 
there. 

Item, — There is a new Fishery Commimion that I also 
strongly objected to, but hjul to cave in 90 far as I agreed 
to attend aome meetings in latter half of September. 
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Ou this occaeion Lord Gnuivillo had written 

back: — 

11 Cakltox HorsB Tbeiuce, 
Jul)/ 'iJS, l«83. 

My dear Promessor Hcxlbt — Clay, the great wliiat 
player, ouoe miuiu u misUku aud said to hia partner, " My 
brain ia softening," the Utter answered " Never mind, I 
will give 3rou £10,000 down for it, just aa it ia." 

On tliat principle and lacked up by Paget I shall 
write to Harcourt on Monday. — Youtb sincorely, 

Gbaittillb. 

The Commiasion of course cut abort the stay at 
Milfordj and on September 12, he writes: — 

We shall leave this on Friday as my wife has some 
fal-klft to look after before we start for the north on 
Monday. 

The worst of it is that it ia not at all certain that the 
Oomnuaaion will meet and do any work. However I am 
pledged to go, and I daresay that Brechin Castle is a very 
pleasant place to stay iii. 

Lastly, he was thinking over the obituary nodce 
of Darwin which he had undertaken to write for the 
lloyal Society — though it. did not appear till 1888 — 
that on F. Balfour Ijcing written by Sir M. Foster. 

HioitoBOFT HotrsB, Mn.roBD, Oodauiino, 
Aug. 27, 1883. 

My dear F08TKU — 1 do not sec anything to add or alter 
to what you have said about Balfour, eioept to gel rid of 
that terrible wurd "uriuugeuital," which he invented, 
and I believe 1 om^ a^iopled, out of mere sympathy I 
suppose. 

Darwin is on my mind, and 1 will see what can be 
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(lone here by and by. Up to tbe present I have oeen 
filing away at the Rede Leclun', I believe Ibal gyiLing 
things into shape takes me raore and more trouble as 1 get 
older — whetlier it is a loe« of faculty or an increase of 
faAtidiousne^fl I can^t eay — but at any rate it coata me 
more lime and trouble to get things finished — and when 
they ate done I should prefer burning to publishing them. 

Haven't you any cuggestions to otfer for Anniversary 
oddreffi ? I think the Seorvtariea ought to draw it up, 
like a Queen's speech. 

Mind we have a talk some day about University of 
London. I suppose you want an English Sorbonne. I 
have thought of it at times, but the Philistines are fitrong. 

Weather jolly, but altogether too hot for anything but 
lying on the graa " under the tegmination of the jmtidoua 
fage," OS the poet observea. — Ever youra very faithfully, 

T. H. Huxley. 



The remaining letters of thia 
part on Royal Society business, some oi waicu, 
ing the anniversary dinner, may be quoted : — 



The remaining letters of thia year are for the most 
part on Royal Society business, some of which, touch- 



i MARLBOROuaH PLAOB, JtTov. 10, 1683. 

Mt dkab Fostbb — . . . I have been trying to get 
some political and other swells to tome to the dinner. Lord 
Mayor is coming — thought I would o^k Mm on account 
of City and Guilds bufdnees — Lord Chancellor, probably, 
Ouurtuey, M. P., proniLsod, &ud I made the greatest blunder 
I ever made in all my life by thonghtlcfiBly writing to 
ask Chamberlain (III) utterly forgetting the row with 
Tyndall.i 

By the mercy of Providence he can't come this yea^ 
though I must ask him next {if I am not kicked out for 

^ CoDoemiiig tbe Lighthouses. 
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my m^f^ before Ihat), as he is anxious to come. Sdence 
ought to be in league with the Radicals. . . . EveryouiSi 

T. H. HtTxLET. 

Ho iiad iimtle prompt coufussion as soon ae he 
discovered hia mistake, to Tyndall himself, who 
ultimately cnmo to the dinner and proposed the 
health of his old friend Hirst. 



u 



4 MAttLBOROUGH Place, jVot. 9, 1893. 

My dear Ttktiatj- — I have been going to write toyoti 
for two ortbreu ilay^ to ask you to propose Hirst's beaith 
as Royal Me<Jalli8t on the 30th November. I am sure 
your doing «> would give an extra value to the medal to 
Itiiu. 

But now T realise the position of those poor devils 
I have eeen in lunatic asyluiuB and who believed they 
have committed the unforgivable sin. It came upon me 
suddenly in Waterloo Place this evening, tlmt 1 had done 
so ; and I wt-iit MraJght to the Royal Inntitntion to make 
confot^ion, and if fioBBible get alisolution. But I heard 
you had gone to Hindhead, and so 1 write 

Yesterday I was sending some invitations to the dinner 
on the 30th, and thinking to please the Society I made 
a shot at some ministers. The only two I know much 
about are Hnrconrt and Chamberlain, and tlie dt-vil (in 
whom I now firmly believe) put it intx^ my liead to write 
to Ijoth. 

The enormous itupidity of which I had "been guilty in 
asking (Jhamberlain under the circumstances, and the sort 
of couHtruction you and others might put upon it, never 
entered my head till this afternoon. It really made me 
ill, and I went straight to find yoiL If Providence is good 
to ine the letter M'ill mifiOArry and he won't, come. But 
anyhow 1 want you to know that I havelHien idiotically 
stupid, and that I shall wish the l^aidcncy and the 
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dinner and everything connected with it at tho bottom of 
the M&, if YOU are aa much disgustLiI with nu* ha you have 
n jierfccl right to l>e. — Ever yours fnitlifullv^ 

T. H. HaxLET. 

The following refers to the Tyneaide Sunday 
I^ctui'c Society at Newcastle, which had invited 
him to l>ecome one of its vice-preddents : — 

4 MaBLDOBOUOH PtAOB, K.W.^ 
Ike. SO, 1883. 

Mt dear Morlet — The Ncwcaatlc people wrote tome 
some time ago telling ine thftt Sir W. Arnutrong was 
going to be their President.* Arinstioug is an old friend 
of mine, ao I wrote to him to nmkc inquinL-a. He told nie 
that he wa* not going to be Prej»itlifiit, and knew nothing 
almiit the }>eople who we.re getting iiji ilie Society. So I 
declined to have anything to do wltli it. 

However, the caae \b altered now that, you arc in the 
swim. You have no gods to swear by, unfortunately ; 
hut if you will affirm, in the name of X, that under no 
circunistancea shall I be called upon to do anything, they 
may have my nunie among the V.-P.'e and much good may 
it do them. 

AU our gootl wiihes to you and yours. The great 
thing one has to wi&h for ns time goca on is vigour as long 
as one lives, and de.ith as boou as vigour flaga. 

It is a curious thing that I Rnd my dislike to the 
thought of extinction increasing as I get older and nearer 
the goal 

It Hashes acroaa me at all sorts of tiniit) with a sort cf 
horror that in 1900 I shall prolxibly know no more uf 

* Tho actual words of tfaf Secretary wctrs " We hftv* ntktA Sir 
W. Armstrong to Iw Pre<*ident," and Huxley wan Tnifitak<*ii in 
littpposing this triLirnatlon to imply that, as gttupTally hi4>i«0)( in 
Buch cases. Sir Willinui had previously IntliuattMl hU wUlingueas to 
accept the fKuition if rnrjiially aRkeiL. 
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what is going on than I did in 1800. I had sooner be in 
hell a good deal — at any rate in one of the upper circles 
where tlie climate and company are not too trying. I 
wonder if you are plagued in tliia way. — Ever youra, 

T. a H 

The following letters, to his family or to intimAte 
friendn, are in lighter vein. Tho first is to Sir M. 
Foster J the concluding item of information in reply 
to several inquiries. The Royal Society wished some 
horings made in Egypt to determine tho depth of the 
stratum of Nile mud : — 

The Egyptian exploration society is wholly archaeo- 
logical — at least from the cut of it I have no doubt it ia 
90 — and thej' want all their money to lind out the pawn- 
brokers^ shops which Israel kept in Pithom and R&meaei 
— and then went off with the pledge*. 

This is the rt>Al i-eason wliy Pharaoh and his boet par- 
sued them ; and then Moses and Aaron bribed the post- 
boys to take out the linch pins. 

That is the real stoiy of tho Exodus — as detailed in a 
recently discovered papyrus which neither Bnigach nor 
Mofspero have as yet got hold ot 



To mS YODNGKBT DAUGHTER 



4 Maklbokough Place, N.W,, 
April U, 1883. 

Dearest Pabblunza — I was ({uite overcome to-day to 
find that you had vanished without a parting embrace to 
yoiu- " faded but fascinating " ^ pareiiL I clean for^t 

^ A. fragrnivnt of lemluiao conrorsfttton orerfaeard at the Dublin 
meeUng of the Brillsh Association, 1S78. ^* Oh, thero comcH 
Professor Huxley : failed, but atill fascinAting." 
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yon were going to leave thia peaceful village for the whirl 
of Gloucester dieaipatiou this morning — aud the traces of 
weeping on your vifiagc, which should have reminded me 
of our iniDiinent parting, were absent 

My dear, I should like to have given you some good 
counsel You ai-e but a simple village maiden — don't be 
taken by the ap]>earanoe of anybody. Consult your father 
— iuclosiu^ photograph and measurement (in inches) — ^in 
any case of ditlictilty. 

Alwj give my love to the matron your sister, and tell 
her to look sharp after you. Treat her with more reajwct 
than you do your venerable P.^ — whoee life will be gloom 
hidden by a filni of heartless jest« till you retnm. 

Itwrn, — Kisses to Kia and Co. — Your desolated Pater. 



To HIS Eldest Daughter 



4 Uarlbobough Plaok, May 6, 1888. 



Dearest Jess — Best thanks for your good winhf 
coDfiidering all things, I am a hale old gentleman. But 
I had to speak last night at the Academy dinner, and 
either that or the quantity of cigar* I smoked, following 
the bad example of our friend " Wales," has left me rather 
shaky to^y. It was trying, because Jack's capital 
portrait was hanging just behind me — and somelnxly re- 
marked that it was a lietter likeness of me than I was. If 
you begin to think of that it is rather confusing. 

I am grieved to hrive such accounts of Ethel, and have 
lectured her accordingly. She tlireateus reprisals on you 
— and altogether ia in a more saucy and irrepressible etate 
than when she left. 

M — is still in bed, though better — I am afraid she 
won't be able to go to Court next week. You oee we are 
getting grand. 

VOUIE 2 A 



i 
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I hear great accounts of the children (Ria and Buzzer} 
and mean to cut out T'other Governor when you hring 
them up. 

As we did nut see Fred the other day, the fJAtnily ieia- 
clmod to think that the Balraon disagreed with him ! — 
Ever your loving father, T. II. Hdxlbt. 



4 MAKLBOBOran Placs, May 10, ISS.% 
My deah Mrs. Ttiidall — If you will give me a bit of 
mutton at one o'clock I shall bo very much your debtor» 
hut as I have buainesa to attend to afterwards at the Home 
Office I must stipulate that my intellect be not imperilled 
by those seductive evil genii who are apt to nuike their 
appearance at yonr lunch table. ^ 

M. is getting belter, hut I cannot let her be out at 
night yet She thinks she is to be allowed to go to the 
lutematioual Exhibition business on Saturday ; but if 
the tempcrnture does not rise very considerably I shall 
have two words to say to that — Ever youre verv sincerely, 

T. H. HrxLET. 

I shall be alone. Do you think that I am ''subdued 
to that I work m" and like an oyster, carry my brood 

about beneath my mantle? 

' 'This is accomiiaaLed by a sketch or a cljampagne bottle in the 
oharscter of a demon. 
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From this time forward the burden of ill -health 
grew slowly and steadily. Dyspepsia and the hypo- 
chondriacal dopressioD which follows in its train, 
again attacked Huxley aa they had attacked him 
twelve years before, though this time the physical 
misery was perhaps less. His energy was sapped ; 
when his official work waa oyer, ho could hardly bring 
himself to renew the investigations in which he had 
always delighted. To stoop over the microscope was 
a physical discomfort; he began to devote himself 
more exclusively to the reading of philosophy and 
critical theology. This was the time of which Sir M. 
Foster writes that " there waa something working in 
him which made his hand, when turned to anatomical 
science, so heavy that he could not lift it Not even 
that which was so strong within him, the duty of 
fulBlling a promise, could bring him to the work." 

Up to the beginning of October, he went on with 
hia official work, the lectures at South Kensington, 
the buaiuess as President of the Royal Society, aud 
t65 
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ex officio Trustee of the British MuKcum ; the duties 
connected with the Inspectorship of Fisheries, the 
City and Guilds Technical Education Committee, and 
the University of London, and delivered the opening 
address at the London Hospital Medical School, on 
*'The State and the Mediad Profession" (CoU. Ess. 
iii 323), his health meanwhile growing less and less 
satisfactory. He dropped minor offices, such as the 
Presidency of the National Association of Science 
Teachers, which, he considered, needed more careful 
supervision than he was able to give, and meditated 
retiring from, part at least of his main duties, when 
he was oi'dered abroad at a moment's notice for first 
one, then another, and yet a third period of two 
months. But he did not definitely retire until this 
rest had proved inetfectual to fit him again for active 
work 

The President of the Royal Society is, as men- 
tioned above, an ez officio Trustee of the British 
Museum, so that now, as aga.inin 1888, circumstances 
at length brought about the state of affairs which 
Huxley had once indicated — half jestingly — to 
Robert Lowe, who inquired of him what would be 
the best course to adopt with respect to the Natural 
History collections of the British Museum : — " Make 
me a Trustee and Flower director." At this 
moment, the question of an official residence for 
the Director of the Natural History Museum was 
under discussion with the Treasury, and he 
writes : — 
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Feb. 29, 1884. 
Mt dbab FrowBR — I am particnlarly glad to hear 
yoar news. " Ville qui parle et feiimie qui ^coute ee 
rendent," says tlie wicked proverb — and it is trun of 
CbanceUors of tbe Exchequer. — Ever yourft very fnith- 
fuUy, T. H. HuxLBY. 

A pendent to this is a letter of congratulation to 
Sir Henry Koacoe on his knighthood : — 

SCIKKCK JLND ART DePARHIXXT, S.K., 

July 7, 1884. 
Mr OBAB RoscoE — I am yery glad to eee that the 
GoTemment hog bad the grace to make aome acknowledg* 
meet of their obligation to you, and I wish you and 
"my lady" long enjoyment of your honours. I don't 
know if you are gazetted yet^ so I don't indicate them 
outeide. — Ever youra very faitlifuJly, T. H. Huxlsy. 

P.S, — I wrote some weeks ago to the Secretary of the 
National Association of Science Teachera to say that I 
miij^t pive up the Presidency. I had come to the con- 
cluiiion that tbe Association wants ebarp looking after, 
and that I can't undertake that bufdneeiL 

P.S. 'I. — Shall I tell you what your great aifliclion 
henceforward will be ? It will be to hear yourself called 
Sr'enery Roscoe by the fuukies who announce you. 

Her LaiJy&hip will please take note of this crumpled 
rase leaf — I am sure of its annoying her. 

The fulluwing letter, with its comparison of life 
to a whirlpool and its acknowledgment of the wide- 
spread tendency in mankind to make idols, was 
written in answer to some inquiries from Lady 
Welby :— 
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AprU 8, 1884. 
Your letter requires consideration, and I have had 
very little leisui-e lately. Whether motion disintegrates 
or integrates is, I apprehend, a question of conditiona 
A whirlpool iu a stream may remain in the same epot for 
any imaginable time. Yet it is the effect of the motion 
of the particles of the water in tliat spot which continaally 
integrate themfielves into the whirlpool and di&int^rate 
themselves from it Tho whirlpool is pormanent while 
the coiiditionB laet, though its constituents inceanntly 
change. Living bodies are just Huch whirlpoola. Matter 
sets into them in the shape of food, — sets out of them in 
the sliape of waste producta. Their individuality lies in 
the constant maintenance of a characteristic foxtn, not in 
the preservation of material identity. I do not know 
anything about '* vitality " except aa a name for certain 
phenomena like " electricity ' or '* gravitation." Aa you 
get deeper into scientific questions you will 6nd that 
"Name ist Scliall und Kauch" even more emphatically 
than Faust nays it is in Theology. Moat of ua are 
idolators, and ascribe divine powers to the abstractions 
"Force," "Gravity," "Vitality," which our own brains 
have creat^xl. I do not know anything about " inert " 
things in naluix'. If we reduce the world to matter and 
motion, the matter is not "inert," inasmuch as the same 
aniuuut of motion affects diQ'ereut kinds of matter m 
ditfcrent ways. To go back to my own illustration. 
The fabric of the watch is cot inert, every particle of it 
ia in violent and rapid motion, und Ihu winding-up 
simply perturlin the whole infinitely tximplitated system 
iu a particular fashion. Kquil ibrium means death, 
becaoae lii'e is a Buccesaion of cbangeis, wlule a changing 
equilibrium is a contradiction in terms. I am not at all 
clear that a living t<eing is comparable to a machine 
ruTiniog down. On this side of the: question the whirl- 
pool atfords a better parallel than the watch. If you 
dam the stream above or below, the whirlj>ool die« ; ju&l 
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as the living being docs If you cut off its food, or choke it 
with its own wa8t« prodacta And if you alter the sideB or 
bottom of the stream you may kill the whirlpool, just as 
you kill the animal by interfering with its fltructurc. 
Heat and oxidation aa a source of heat appear to supply 
energy to the living machine, the molecular fltrncture of 
the germ furnishing the ** sides and bottom of the 
Btrcam,*' that 19, determining the refiolts wMch the 
energy Hupjilied shall ]>roduce. 

Mr. Aahby writes like a man who knows what he ia 
talking about His exposition appears to me to be 
enentially sound and extremely well put 1 wish there 
were more sanitAry officers of the samt* stamp. Mr. 
Spenoer ia a very admirable writer, and I set great etore 
by his worka But we arc very old friends, and he has 
endured me as a sort of "devil's-advocate" for thirty-odd 
ycar& He thinks that if I con pick no bolM in what 
he says he i^ Eaf& But I pick a great many holet^ and 
we agree to differ. 

Between April and September, Fishery bueinOBB 
took him out of London for no less than forty-three 
days, first to Cornwall, then in May to Brixhani, in 
June to Cumberland and Yorkshire, in July to 
Chester, and in September to South Devon, Cornwall, 
and Wales. A few extracts from his letters homo 
may be given. Just before starting, ho writes from 
Marlborough Place to Rogate, where his wife and one 
of his daughters were staying : — 

Aj)ril 8. — The weather turned wonderfully muggy 
here this morning, and turned me into wet })aper. But 
I contrived to make a "neat and appropriate" in pre- 
senting old Uird with his testimonial Fayrer and I 
wexp students under him forty years ago, and as we stood 
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together it was a question wliich iras the gre^reet 
old ubap. 

April 14. — I hare almoet given up reading the 
Egyptian ncwB, I am ao dif^nst«d with the whole 
husineae. I saw eeveral pieces of land to let for build- 
ing purpoees aV<iut Falmouth, but did not buy. (This 
was to twit hiB wife with her constant desire that he 
sliouJd buy a bit of land in the country to settle upon in 
their old age.) 

April 18. — You don't aay when you go bock, so I 
direct this to liogate^ I shall expect to see yon quite set 
up. We must begin to think seriously about getting out 
of the hurly-burly a year or two hence, and having an 
Indian Biuiimer together in peace and quietness. 

April Ifi, i-itinday, Falmoutk — I went out At ten 
o^clock thifl morning, and did not get back till near seven. 
But I got a cup of tea and some bread and butter in a 
country village, and by the help of that and many pipes 
supported nature. There was a bitter cast wind blowing, 
but the day was lovely otherwise, and by judicious 
dodging in coves and creeks and sandy bays, I escaped 
th e wi nd and al«orbed a prodigious quantity of 
sunshine. 

I took a volume of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire with mc I hnd not read the famous 15th and 
16th chapters for ages, and I lay on the sands and 
enjoyed them properly. A lady came and spoke to me 
as 1 returned, who knew L. at Oxford very well — can't 
recollect lier name — and her father and mother are here, 
and I havejuiii t>een Bi>cnding an hour with them. Also 
a man who sat by me at dinner knew me from Jack's 
portrait. So my incognito is not very good. I feel quite 
set up by my day's wanderings. 

May 11, Torquay. — We went over to Brixbam yeater- 
day to hold an inquiry, getting ba<k here to an eight- 
o'clock or nearer nine dinner. . . . Dalhousie has dis- 
covered that the officer now Id command of the Britannia 
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i» somebody whom he doea not know, 80 we gave up 
going to Dartmouth uiid agreed to have a lazy daj here. 
It ia the most exquiaite summer weather you can 
imagine, and I have been basking in the nan oU the 
morning and dreamily looking over the view of the 
lovely bay which is looking it» l)eet — but take it all 
round it does not come up to Lynton. Dalhousie is more 
likeable than ever, and I am jost going out for a stroll 
with liini. 

June 24. — I left Kcfiwii^k this morning for Gocker- 
moutli, look the chair at my meeting punctually at 
twelve, sat six mortal hours listening to evidence, nine- 
tenths of which was superfluous — and turning my lawyer 
laculty to account in sifting the grains of iact out of the 
other tenth. 

June SS, Leeds. — . . . We lia^l a long drive to a 
village called Harewood on the Whorfe. There is a big 
Loid lives there — Earl of Harewood — and he and hia 
ancestors most have taken grt.>at care of thuir tenants, for 
the labourers' houses are the best I ever saw. ... I cut 
out the enclosed from the StaruUtrd the other day to 
amuse you, but have forgotten to send it Wfore.^ I 
think we will be " Markishes," the lower grades are 
getting common. 

June 27. — . . . I had a long day's inspection of the 
Wharfe yesterday, attended a meeting of the landed 
proprietors at Ottley ta tell them what they must do if 
they would get eabnou up their river. . . . 

I shall leave bere to-morrow morning, go on to 
Skipton, whence seven or eight miles' drive will lake me 
to Linton where there is an obstruction in the river I 
want to see. In the afternoon I shall come home from 
Skipton, but I don't know exactly by what train. Ab 
far as I see, I ought to be home by about 10.30, and you 

' App&r^ntly Aimoitncing thitt he w&s about to aocept a titl& 
1 bare not been able to trace tbe paragraph. 
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may have something light for supper, aa the "oouisc of 
true feeding is not likely to run .smooth " — to-morrow. 

In August he went again to the corner of Siurey 
which ho had enjoyed so much the year before. 
Here, in the intervals of sufTering under the hands 
of the dentist, he worked at preparing a new edition 
of the EUmeniarif Physiology with Sir M. Foster, 
alternating with fresh studies in critical theology. 

The following letters reject his occupations at 
this time, together with his desire, strongly combated 
by his friend, of reBigiiing the Presidency of the 
Royal Society immediately. 



HlOBOBOPT HOUSK, UlLPOKD, 
UODALUING, Aug. 9, 1884. 

My dear Foster — I had to go up to town on Friday, 
and yesterday I went and had all my remit in ing teeth 
out, and came down here again with a elirewd suspiciun 
that I was really drunk and incapable, however respect- 
aUe 1 might look outwardly. At present I can't eat at 
all, and / ran't rmok^ with any comfort For once I don't 
uiiud iwing italicsi. 

Item. — I send the two cuta 

Heaven be pmised I I had brought down no copy of 
Pliydology witji me, so could not attend to your prooC 
Got it yt'stt'.rday, so I am now at your mercy. 

But I h^ve gone over the proo& now, and send you a 
deocc of a lut of suggestions. 

Jnat think over additions to emell and taste to bring 
these into hannony. 

The Saints salute yoit I am principally occupied in 
studying the Gospels. — Ever yours, 

T. H. HajLLBT. 
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HiGHOKOfT Horns, MtLro&D, 
GuoAUinro, Aug. 20, 1884. 

Dearly Belovkd — I have been going over the ear 
chapter this cuortUDg^ and, ba you will see, have suggested 
Bomc addttioDB. Those About the loniina Bpirolis arc 
certainly necessary — illu*. Bubstitution of triiiedral for 
triangular.^ I want also very much to get into beads of 
Btudoiits that in sennalion it is all mode8 of motion up 
to and in eendorium, and that the generation of feeling is 
the specific reaction of a particle of the aensorium when 
stimulated, just as contraction, etc, ia the specific re- 
action of a muscuLor fibre when stimulated by its nerve. 
The psyehologidts make the fools of themselves they do 
becauBt they have never tiiaatcred this elementary fact. 
But I am not sure whether I have put it well, and I 
wiuli you wouid give your mind to it. As for me I have 
not liad much mind to give lately- — a fortnight*B apoon- 
meat reduced me to inanity, and 1 am only just picking 
up agaim However, I walked ten miles yesterday after- 
noon, so there is not much the matter. 

1 will see what I can do with the histology businesa- 
I wanted to re- write it, but I am not sure yet whether I 
»UaU be able, 

Betwe«:n ourselves, I have pretty well made up my 
mind lo dear out of everything next year, RS. included. 
I loathe the thought of wasting any more of my life iu 
endless distractions — and so long as I live in London 
there is no escape for me. I have half a mind to live 
abroad for six months in the year. — ^Ever youis, 

T. H.H. 



^ Ou S«pt. 8, be writes: — "I have been Unghing over my 
'trihodroo.' It is a ifgnlnr bull." 

' "Most of our iHcamiaees " (he writes od Sept. 5) " have uot n 
noUnn of what histology means &L preseut I think it will bv 
good for other folks to gut it Into their be&da that it is uot all 
Mctiou and cariuiuo." 
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I encloAC letter from DcuUch lunatic to go before 
Council and be answered by Forui^ Secretary. 



HiOBOBorr Housk, Htlfokd, 
GoDALMiNO, Auff. 29, 1884. 

Dearly Belovbd — I eiicIoBe the proofs, lutving 
mufiterml up volition enuugfi Lo go over them at onoe. 
think the alteratiuns will Ije great improveraenta. I see 
you interpret youreeLf about the luovenieuta of the 
laryni. 

A6 to the histology, I shall have a shot at it, bat if I 
do not send you MS. in a week's time, go ahead. I am 
perpleied about the illustrations, but I see nothing for it 
but to have new ones in all the cases which you have 
marked. Have you anybody in Cambridge who can 
draw the things &om preparations) 

You are like Trochu with your " plan," and I am 
anxious to learu it But have you reflected, let, that I 
aui getting deafer and deafer, and that I cannot hear 
what is said at the council table and in the Society's 
rooms half the time people are speaking? and Snd, that 
so long aa I am PrefliHent, so long must I be at the l»eck 
and call of everytluDg that turns up in relation to the 
interests of science. So long aa I am in the chair, I can- 
not be a faineant or refuse to do anything and every- 
thing incidental to the position. 

My notion \» to get away for six months, so as to 
break with the "world, the fles^h, and the devil" of 
London, for qU whkh I have conceived a perfect loath- 
ing. Six months is long enough for anybody to be 
forgotten twice over by everybody but personal frienda 

I am contemplating a winter in Italy, but I ahall 
keep on my house for Harry'a sake and as a pied d tern 
in London, and in the summer come and look at you at 
BurliTigton House, as the old soap-boiler used to visit the 
factor)'. I Khali feel like the man out of whom the 
legion of devils departed when he looked at the gaml>ades 
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of the two thoiuaiKl pigs going at exprees speed for the 
wat«ni of TilteriftR. 

By tlie way, did you ever read tliat prejKwtcniuB and 
immoral story carefully? It is one of the btat attCBied 
of the niiraclea. 

'niten I have retired from the chair (which I muBt 
not 8catidalifie) I shall write a lay sermon on the text 
It will l>e impi-eteive. 

My wife sends her love, and SAys she has her eye on 
you. She is all for retirement — Ever youre, 

I am yery sorry to hear of poor Mangles' death, hut 
I suppose there was no other chance, T. H. EL 

In September he hails with delight some inter- 
mission of the constant depression under which he 
baa been Iftbouriug, aud writefi ; — 

So long as I sit stiU and write or read I am all right, 
otherwiee not good for much, which is odd, considering 
that I eat, driuk, and sleep like a top. I suppose that 
everylxwly starts with a certain capital of life-stufT, and 
that expensive habits hare reduced mine. 

And again : — 

I have been very shaky for the last few weeks, but I 
am picking up again, and hope to come up smiling for 
the winter's punishment. 

There was nothing to drink last night, so I had some 
tea ! with my dinner — smoked a pipe or two — slept 
better than usual, and woke without blue devils for the 
first time for a week I ! 1 Query, is that the effect of tea 
or baccy 1 I shall try them again. We are fearfully 
and wonderfully mode, eapecially in the stomach — which 
is altogether past finding out 

Still, his humour would Hash out in the midst of 
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his troubles ; he writea in answer to a string of semi- 
official inquiries from Sir J. Donnelly : — 

HinHciinrT HorrsE, Mii.roRO, 

GODALMINO. 

Sin — In reply to j-oiir letter of the 9th Aug. (666), I 
have the honour to »tat« — 

1. Thai I am here. 

2. That I have (a) had all my t«elh out ; (&) partially 
spraineti my right thumb; (c) am very hot; (d) 
caii't amol£t> with comfort ; whence I may leave 
even ofHcial intelligence to construct an answer to 
your eecond inquiry. 

3. Your third question ia already answered under So. 
Nut writing might !« accounted for by 26, but 
uufnrtunatuly the sprain is not bad enough — and 
" lazinesB, sheer lazinefts " is the proper answer. 

I am pif^pared to take a solemn affidavit ihat I told 
you and Alacgregor where I was coming many times, and 
moreover that I distinctly formed the intention of leav- 
ing my address in writing— according to those ofiicial 
inBtrnctipns which I alwaj-a fulfil 

If the intention waB not carried out, its blood be 
upon its own head— I wash my handa of it, as Pilate did. 

4. As to the queiition whether I ipani my lettens I 
can ftiucerely declare that I don't — would in &ct 
much rather not see them. But I suppoee for all 
that they had better be sent 

6. I hojie Macgregor*9 question is not a hard one — 

spoon-meat docs not carry you beyond words of one 

syllable. 

On Friday I signalised my last dinner for the next 

three weeks by going to meet the G.O.M. I aat next him, 

and he was as lively as a bird. 

Very sorry to hear about your house. You will have 
to set up a van with a brass knocker and anchor on our 
oommon. — Evtr yoiirs, T. H. Hnxr.gY 
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By the beginning of September he hod made up 
his mind that he ought before long to retire from 
active life. The first person to be told of his resolu- 
tion wiis the head of the Science ;ind Art Depart- 
ment, with whom he had worked so long at South 
Kensington. 

Eioucftorr House, Milford, GoDAUtma, 
Seyt. 3. 1884. 

My okau Donnelly — I was very glad to have news 
of you yesterday. I gather you are thriving, nolwith- 
etaniUng the apjialling title of your place of refuge. I 
shoiilrl liave preferred " blow the cold " to " Cold blow " — 
but there is no aoctmniiiig for tastes. 

I have been going ind going to write to you for a 
week \tasi to tvll you of a notiou that has been maturing 
in my mind fur some time, and that I ought to let you 
know of before anyl»ody else, I find myself distinctly 
aged — tired out body and soul, and lor the first time in 
my life fairly afraid of the work that \ip» liefore me in 
the next nine months. Physically, I have nothing much 
to complain of except weariness — and for purely mental 
work, I think I am good for something yet I am 
morally and mentally eick of society and societies— 
committeeSf councils — bother about details and general 
worry and waste of time. 

I feel OS if more tlinn another year of it wonld be the 
death of me. Next May 1 ahall be sixty, and have been 
thirty-one mortal years in my present office in the School 
Surely I may sing my nunc dimitti* with a good oonacienoe. 
I am strongly inclined to announce to the Royal Society 
in November that the chair will be vacant that day 
twelvemonth — to resign my Government posts at mid* 
Biuumer, and go away and sppnd the winter in Italy — so 
that I may be out of reach of nil the turmoil of London. 

The only thing I donH like ia the notion of leaving 
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yuu withuut i^uuh buppurl aa I can give in the School 
No one knows l)ettor than I do liow completely it ia yocr 
wrorlc and how gallantly yoit have borne the trouble and 
responflibiUty connected with it But what am I to do I 
I most gire up all or nothing — and I shall certainly come 
to grief if I do not have a long re«t. ^^ 

Pray tell me what you tliink about it all. Hj 

My wife haji written to Mrs. Donnelly and told ^^-^^^ 
the newa — Ever yours very faithfully, 

T. H. Hl-xuct. 



her 



Read Hobbes if yoa want to get hard sense in 

Eiigli^. 



:{ 



HinHCBorr HorsR, Milford, Godalminq, 

Sept. 10, 1884. 

My dear Donnelly — Many thanks for your kind 
lctt{:r. I feei rather like a deaerter, and am glad of any 
crumbs of comfort 

Cartwright has done wondcns for me, and I can already 
eat moist things (I draw the line at tough cruBta). I have 
not even iny old enemy, dyspepsia — but eat, drink, and 
Bleep like a top. 

And withal I am as tired as if I were hard at work, 
and shirk walking. 

So far as 1 can make out there is not the alighteet sign 
of organic disease anywhere, but I will get Olark to over- 
haul me when I go back to town. SometimeB I am 
inclined to f<usj>ect that it ia all Hham and laxines^ — but 
then why the deuce eiliould I want to sham and be lazy. 

Somebody started a chanuing theory years ago — that 
as you get older and lost! volition, primitive evil tendencies, 
heretofore mastered, come out and show themselvea A 
nice prospect for venerable old gentlemen I 

Perhaps my crust of industry is denuded, and the 
primitive rock of sloth is cropping out 

But enough of this egotietical invalidism. 
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Uow wonderfully Gordon is holding his own. I 
sliould like to nee him lick the Malidi into fits before 
Wolseley gete np. You despise the Jews, but Gordon ifl 
more like one of the Maccabees or Bar-Kochba than any 
•ort of modern man. 

&[y wife sends love to both of you^ and says you are 
(in feminine languafi^e) "a dear thing in friendh." — Ever 
youra very faithfully, T, H. Hcxlbt. 

Home Ofpiox, Stpt. 18, 1884. 

My dear Donkellt — We have struck our camp at 
Milford, and I am going down to Devouahire and Corn- 
wall lo-morrow — partly on Fishery bu:»ir(aB, partly to 
see if r can shake myself atraighler by change of air. I 
&m posscsfiod by seven dcvilfl — not only blue, but of the 
deepest indtgo~and I shall try to transplant them into 
a herd of Comiah swine. 

The only thing that comforts me is Gordon's telegrams. 
Did ever a poor devil of a Government have such a 
anlwrtliTiate before f He is the moet refreshing pereonality 
of thia generation. 

I fiball bo back by 30th September — and I hope in 
better condition for harness than now. — Ever yours very 
fiiithfully, T. a HuXLBT. 

Replying to General Donnelly's argtiments against 
bia resigning all his otScial posts, ho writes : — 

DAErMoirru. Sept. 21, 1884. 

Mt dear DoyznCLLT — Tour letters, having made a 
joorucy to Penzance (where I told my wife I should go 
last Friday, but did not, and brought up here instead) 
turned up Lhid morning. 

I am glxui to have seen Lord Carlingford's letter^ and 
I am VL'iy much obliged to him for Ms kind expressiona. 
AiBuredly I will not decide hastily. 

Now for your letter— I am all for letters in the«e 

VOL. II 2B 
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mAttcra. Not tbat we arc either of ws ** inipatieDt and 
irriUUe lifltenei*"— oh dear, no I "I have my faulta,* 
as tlie miser said, ** but avarice ia not one of Lhum " — and 
we lidve our fauJta too, but notorioualy thej lie in the 
direction of long-eufforiug and npathy. 

Nevertheleas there is a good deal tn be said for writing. 
Mine is itself a discipline in patience for my corre- 
Bpondent 

Imprimis. I aconi all your chaff about Society. My 
great object for yoara has been to keep out of it, not to go 
into it Just you wait till the Miases Donnelly grow up 
— I trust there may be five or ten of them— and see 
what will happen to you. But apart frctm this, so long 
as I live iu London, so long will it be practically im* 
possible for me to keep out of dining and giving of 
diuiier» — and you know tbat Just as well aa I da 

2nd. I mean to give up the Presidency, but don't see 
my way to doing so next St. Andrew's Day. .1 wish I 
could — but I must deal fairly by the Society. 

3rd. The suggestion of the holiday at Christmas is 
the most sensible thing you have eaid. I could get six 
weoka imder the new arrangement {Botany^ January and 
half Februnn) without interfering with my lectures at aU. 
lUit then tbtre ia the Itleased Home Office to consider. 
Thure might !« civil war between the net men and the 
tK)*\ men in eix weeks, all over the country, without my 
mild inHuenc«. 

4tli. I must give up my Inspectorship. The mere 
thought of having to occupy myself with the squabbles 
of tbct>e idiuUs of country squireens and poachere makes 
me sick — and is, I believe, the chief cause of the morbid 
state of my muco^u membi-auea. 

All this week bhall I be occupied in hearing one 
Jackass contradict another Jackass about questions which 
are of no importance. 

I would almo(!t as soon Ite in the House of Commona. 

Now see how reasonable I am. I agree with you (a) 
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that I must get out of the hurly-hurly of society ; (fc) 
thut 1 iiiuj^t gtt out of the Pruiiilency ; (c) that I must 
got out of the Inspectorship, or rather I agree with 
mynlf on that matter, you having exprened no upiniun. 

That heing so, it ftccms to me that I must, willy-nilly, 
give up S.iL For — and here is the point you had in 
your mind when you lamented your poasiltle iiiipaticnce 
about eomething I might say — I swear by all the gods 
that are not mine, nothing shall induce me to apply to 
the Treasury for anything but the pound of flesh to which 
I am entitled. 

Nothing ever di^igut>ted me more tlian being the subject 
of a l)attle with the Treasury over the U.O. appointment 
— which I should have thrown up if I could have done 
•o with decency to Harcourt. 

It's Ju^t OS well for me 1 couldn't, but it left a nasty 
taste 

I don't want to leave the School, and should Ije very 
gla^l to remain as Dean, for many reasons. But what I 
don't see is how I am to do tliat and make my eacap« 
from the thousand and one entanglements — which M6m 
to me to come upon mc quite irrespectively of any office 
I hold — or how I am to go on living in Ijondon aa a 
(linancially) decayed philosopher. 

I really see nothing for it but to take my penaon and 
go and si)end the winter of 1885-86 in Italy. I hear 
one can be a regular swell there on £1000 a year. 

Six montlis' abfvnce is oblivion, and I shall take to a 
new line of work, and one which will greatly meet yoor 
approval 

As to X I am not a-going to — not being given 

to hopeless enterprises. That rough ctistomer at Dublin 
is the only man who occurs to me. I can't think of hia 
name, but that in part of my general unlitne£»). 

.... I suppose I shall chaff somebody on tny death-bod. 
But I am out of heart to think of the end of the lunches 
in the sacred corner. — Kver yours, T. H. Iltixr^v. 
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On the 21st he writes home about the steps he 
had begun to take with respect to giving up part of 
his official work. 

I have had a long letter from Donnelly. He had 
told Lord Carliugfoid of my plans, and incloees a letter 
from Loid Carlingford to him, trusting I will not hastily 
decide, and with some pretty phrases alxtut "support and 
honour " I give to the School Donnelly ia very anxioua 
I should hold on to the School, if only as Pean, and 
wants' mo in any case to take two months' holiday at 
Chriatmaa Of course he IooIm on the RS. as the root of 
all evil, Foster per contra looka on the School as the 
deiii«, but wonld have me slick by the Royal Society like 
grim death. 

The only moral obligation that weighs with me is 
that which I feel under, to deal fairly by Donnelly and 
the School You must not argue against tliis, as rightly 
or wrongly I am certain that if I deserted the School 
hastily, or if I did not do all that 1 can to requite 
Donnelly for the plucky way in which he has stood ty 
it and me for the last dozen ycare, I should never shake 
off the feeling that I had behaved badly. And aa I am 
much given to brooding over my misdeeds, I don't want 
you to increase the number of my hell-hounds. You 
mnat help me in tliia . . and if I am Quixotic, play 
Sancho for the nonce. 
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Towards the end of September he went to the West 
country to try to improve his health before the 
session began again in London. Thus he writes, on 
Sept. *26, to Mr. W. F. Collier, who had invited him 
to Hornibridge, and on the 27th to Sir NL Foster : — 

FowBY, S«p(. 2C, 1S84. 

Many thanks for the kind offer in your letter, which 
has folluwed me here. But I liave not been on the 
track you might naturally have supiwsed I had followed. 
I have been tr3ang to combine hygiene with buaineas, and 
betook myseli^ in tho fintt place, to Dartmouth, after- 
waids to Totnes, and then come on here. From this 
base of uperaiionu I could easily reach all my plut^es of 
meeting. To-murrow I have to go to Bodmin, but I 
shall return here, and if the weather is fine (raining cats 
and dogs at present), I may rejuain a day or two to take 
in stock of fresh air before commencing the London 
campaign. 

I am very glad to hear that your health has improved 
so much. You must feet quite proud to he such an 
iutertaiing " case." If I set a good example myself I 
would venture to warn you against spending five shillings' 
worth of strength ou the ground of improvement to the 
extent of half-a-crown. 

m 
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I &m not quite cleAr aa to the extent to which my 
children have ooloniacd Woodtown at presents But it 
eeems to me that there must l>e three or four Huxleyn 
(free or iu combiuation, as the chemists aay) about the 
premiwa. Please give them the paternal benediction ; 
and with very kind remembrances to 5Ir«. Collier, believe 
mc — Yours very faithfully, T. H. Huxley. 

FOWKV HOTBL, FoWET, COBXWALL, 

Sept. 27. 1884. 

Mt diab Foster — I return your proof, with a few 
trifling suggeBtioDs heru aud there. . . . 

I fancy we may regard ih« award as practically settled, 
and a very good award it will be. 

The addreaB is l>cginning to loom in the distance. I 
have half a mind to devote some part of it to a sketch 
of the recent noveltiea in hiatology toucliing the nadeue 
question and molecular physiology. 

My wife sent me yonr letter. By all means let ns 
have a nonfAhnlAlion an man an 1 get luick and oettk 
what is to be done witU the "agwi P." 

1 am not sure tlat I ahall Ik? at home before the end 
of the week. My lecturtis do not t>egiii till next week, 
and the faithful Howca can start the practical work 
without me, so that if 1 find myself picking up any good 
in these parts, 1 t-hall proljably lingtr here or hereabouta 
But a good deal will d'^yiend on the weather — inside as 
well as ouUfide. I am conviuoxl that the prophet 
Jeremiah (whose vvork^ I Itave been studying) most have 
been a llilulent 'lyKpeptic — there is so much agreement 
between hia views and mine. — Ever youre, 

T. H, HUXLKT. 

But the not roBult of this holiday ia summed up 
in a note, of October 6, to Sir M. Foster : — 

I got better while I was in Cornwall and Wales, and, 
at present, I don't think there is anything the matter 
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with Die except a profound dutnoUnation to work. I 
never before knew the proper seme of tlie term " vin 
mortiffl." 

And writing in the sanie strain to Sir J. Evans, 
he adds :— 

But 1 have a notion that if I do not take a long si>eU 
of absolute re«t tiefon* long I ahall come to grief. How- 
ever, getting into barneae again may prove a tonic — ^it 
often doeS} t.g. in the case of cab-honca. 

Three days later he found himself ordered to leave 
England immediately, under pain of a hopeless break- 
dowo. 

4 Marlborocob Flags, 
Oct, 8, 1884. 

Mt dkak Fostkb — We shall be very glad to see you 
on Friday. I came to the conclusion that I had better 
put myself iu Clark's hands again, and he has been hare 
this evening overhauling mo for an hour. 

He aays there is txolhing wrong except a slight affec- 
tion of the liver and general ner\'oua depression, hut 
that if I go on the latter will get steadily worse and 
become trouhk'^ome. He insists on my going away to 
the South and doing nothing but amuae myself for three 
or four months. 

This is the devil to pay, hut I cannot honestly say 
that 1 think he is wrong. Moreover, I promised the 
wife to abide by hid decision. 

We will talk over what is to be done. — Ever yours, 

T n. HOXLET. 

Athenaum Club, 

OfsL 13, 1884. 
Mt dear Morlet — T heartily wish I could be with 
you on the 2oth, but it is cliier vitrtimi to somebody, 
whether Dis or DiaboUs, I can't say. 
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The fact is, the day aftur 1 saw you I had to put 
myself in Clark'n hands, and he ordered lue to knock off 
work and go and amurte mvBplf for three or four months, 
under penalties of an unplea^iaut kind. 

So I am off to Venice next Wednesday. It U the 
only tolerably warm place acceeeihle to any one whoee 
wife will not let him go within reach of cholera jrat at 
prefient 

If I am a good boy X am to come back all sound, as 
there is nothing organic the matter ; but I have had 
enough of the world, the fle^h, and the devil, and shall 
extricate myself from that Trinity aa soon as may be. 
Perhaps I may gel within measurable distance of Berkeley 
(English Mm of Lttieri*, od. J.M.) before I die! — Ever 
yours very faithfully, T. H. Hdiijct. 



Oetodn-lS. 1884. 

Mt dear Foster — Best thanks for your letter and 
route. I am giving you a frightful quantity of trouble ; 
but aa the old woman (Irish) gaid to my wife, when she 
gave her a pair of ray old trousers for her husband, " I 
hope it may be made up to ye in a better world." 

She is clear, and I am clear, that there is no reason 
on my pari for not holding un if the Society really wishes 
I ahould. But, oF course, I must make it easy for the 
Council to get rid of a faineant President, if they prefer 
that couree. 

I wrote to Kvans an unofficial letter two days ago, 
and have had a very kind, straightforward letter from 
him. He is (|uite against my resignation. I shall see 
him this afternoon here. I had to go to my office 
(Fishery). 

Clark's course of physic is lightening my abdominal 
troubles, but I am preposterously weak with a kind of 
shabby brukennilown indifference to everything, — Ever 
youre, T. H. H. 
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The ^^ Indian Bummer"' to which he looked 
forward was not to be reached without passing 
through a season of more than equinoctial storms 
and tempests. His career had reached its highest 
point only to be threatened with a speedy close. 
He himself did not expect more than two or three 
years' longer lease of life, and went by easy stages 
to Venice, where he spent eight days. '*No place," 
he writes, *' could be hotter fitted for a poor devil as 
sick in body and mind as I was when I got there/' 

Venice itself (he writes to Dr. Foster) just suited me. 
I chartered a capital gondolier, and spent most of uiy 
time exploring the Lagoona. Especially I paid a daily 
visit to the Lido, and filled my lungs with the s«a air, 
and rejoice^l in the absence of etink?. For Venice is like 
her population (at Itiast the male part of it), handsome 
but odorous. Did you notice how handsome the young 
men are and how little beauty there ia among the 
women ? 

I stayed eight days in Venice and then returned by 
easy etagee first to Padua, where I wanted to see Qiotto'a 
work, then to Verona, and then here (Lugano). Verona 
delighted me more than anything I have seen^ and we 
will spend two other days there as we go Iwck. 

As for myself, I really have no poeitive caiiiplaiut 
now. I eat well and 1 sleep well, and I should begin 
to think I wfifl malingering, if it were not for a sort of 
weariness and deaduess that hangs about me, accompanied 
by a curious nervous irritability. 

I expect that this is the upshot of the terrible anxiety 
I have had about my daughter M . 

I would give a great deal to be able to escape facing 

^ 9e« page 360. 
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the wedding, for my nervoiia KjBtem u in tfae condiliou 
of that of a fi-og under opium. 

But my R must not go off without the paternal 
benediction. 

For the first three weeks he was alone, his wife 
slaying to luako preparations for the third daughter's 
wedding on November 6th, for which occasion he 
was to return, afterwards taking her abroad with 
him. Unfortimately, just as he started, news was 
brought him at the railway station that his eecond 
daughter, whose brilliant gifts and happy marriage 
seemed to promise everything for her future, had 
been stricken by the beginnings of au insidious and, 
as he too truly feared, hoj^eless diseasa Nothing 
could have more retarded his own recovery. It was 
a bitter grief, referred to only in his most intimate 
letters, and, indeed, for a time kept secret even from 
the other members of the family. Nothing was to 
throw a shade over the brightness of the approaching 
wedding. 




But on his way home, he writes of that journey :— 

I bad to bear my incabtts, not knowing what might 
come next, until I reached Luzem, when I telegraphed 
for int«Uigoncc, and ha<1 my mind set at ease as to the 
meamires which were being adopted. 

I am a tough subject, and have learned to bear a g*xd 
deal without crying out; but thoee four -and -twenty 
hours between Ijondun and Luzem havp. taught me that 
I have yet a good deal to loam in the way of " grinning 
and bearing." 
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And although he writes, "I would give a good 
deal not to face a lot of people next week," . . . ** I 
have the feelings of a wounded wild beast and hate 
the sight of all but my best friends," he hid away his 
feelings, and made this the occasion for a very witty 
speech, of which, alas ! I remember nothing but a 
delightfully mixed polyglot exordium in French, 
German, and lUilian, the result, he declared, of his 
recent excurs^ion to foreign parts, which hud 
obliterated the recollection of his native speech. 

During his second absence he appointed his 
yomigest daughter secretary to look after necessary 
correspondence, about which he forwarded instructions 
from time to time. 

The chief matters of interest in the letters of this 
period are accounts of health and travel, sometimes 
serious, more often jesting, for the letters were 
generally written in the bright intervals between 
his dark days : business of the Royal Society, and 
the publication of the now edition of the Lessont in 
EUmenlary Phynology, upon which he and Dr. Foster 
bad been at work during the autumn. But the four 
months abroad were not productive of very great 
good ; the weather was unpropitious for an invalid — 
"as usual, a quite unusual season" — while his mind 
was oppressed by the reports of his daughter's illness. 
Under these circumstances recovery was slow and 
travel comfortless ; all the Englishman's love of 
home breaks out in his letter of April 8, when he Bot 
foot again on Knglish soil. 
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TIOTZI. DR LOXD&ES, VkKOKA, 

Nov. 18. 1884. 
Dearest BAua — I. Why, indeed, do they ask for 
mure ? Wait till tbey s^nd a letter of explanation, and 
then Bay that I am out of the country and not expected 
back for eeveral years. 

2. 1 wholly decline to eeiid in any name to Athensnm. 
But don't mention it 

3. Society of Arte be bothered, also 

4. Write to Science and Art Club to engage three 
the prettiest girls 08 partners for the evening: They 
will look very nice as wallflowera. 

6. Penny dinners ? declined with thanka 

6. Ask the meeting of Herta N.U. Society to oome 
here after next Thursday, when we ahall be in Bologna. 

Bufiinesa first, my eweet girl secretary with the curly 
front ; and now for private affairs, though as your mother 
ij9 covering reama with them, I can only mention a few^ 
of the more important which she will forget 

The tiret is that she has a habit of hiding my ahirta 
80 that I am unable to ^d them when we go away, and 
the chambermaid oomee rushing after as with the garment 
flhamefully displayed. 

The second \a that she will cover all the room with 
her thiugb, and I am obliged to etftablish a miUtary 
frontier on the table. 

The thiiii is that she inaista on my buying an Italian 
cloak. So you will see your venerable pater cq^uipped 
in this wise.^ Except in these two particalara, she 
behaves fairly well to me. 

In point of climate, ao far, It&ly haa turned out a 
fraud. We dare not face Venice, and Mr. Fenili will 
weep over my defection ; but that is better than that 
should cough over his eatisfhction. 

^ Sketch of a cloakixl figure like a brigantl of melodnuna. 
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I am quite pleased to hear of the theological turn of 
the family. It must be a drop of blood from one of your 
eight great-graadfathorft, for Done of your anceatora that 

I have known would have developed in this way. 

. . . Best love to Nettie and Harry. Tell the fonner 
that cabbages do not coet 6a apiece, and the tatter that 

II P.H. is the ddture. — Ever yonr aifectionate 

Pater. 



HoTKL Rkitashiqub, Naplzb, 

A'or. 30, 1884. 

Mt dear FoflTBB — Which being St, Andrew'e Day, I 
think the expatriated P. ought to give you some account 
of liinisolf. 

We had a prosperous journey to Locarno, but there 
plumped into bitter oold weather, and got chilled to the 
bone 08 the only guests in the big hotel, though they did 
their beet to make us comfortable. I made a shot at 
bronchitis, but happily failed, and got all right agnin. 

Pallanzfi waa aa bad. At Milan temjMfrature at noon 
39* F.j freezing at night Verona much the same. 
Under these circumBtances, we concluded to give up 
Venice and made for Bologna. There found it rather 
colder. Next Ravenna, where it mowed. However, we 
made ourselveB comfortable iu the queer hotel, and 
rejoiced in the moaaica of that acpulchral marsh. 

At Bologna I had aasunincet) that the Sicilian quaran- 
tine waa going to be taken off at once^ and as the reports 
of the railway travelling and hotels in Calabria were not 
encouraging, I determine<.l to make for Naples, or rather, 
by way of extra caution, for Castellamare. All the way 
to Ancona.the A]>ennine6 were covered with snow, and 
much of the plain also. Twenty miles north of Ancona, 
however, the weather changed to warm summer, and we 
rejoiced accordingly. At Foggia I found that the one 
decent hotel that used to exist was non- extant, bo we 
went on to NaploL 
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Arriving at 10.30 very tired» got humbagged by a 
lying Nt?Apolitaii, who palmed himaelf off ob the oom- 
III iasaire of the Hotel Bristol, and took us into an 
onmibua belonging to another hotel, that of the Bristol 
being, as he said, " broke." After a drive of tlirec mila 
or BO got to the Bristol and found it shut up I After ft 
serien of iidvenLureA and a good deal of strong l&ngnage 
on my part, kuoclcExl up the people here, who took us in, 
though the hotel was in reality shut up like uioet of 
thoae in Naplea.^ 

As u^ual the weather is '^ unusual " — ^hot in the Bon, 
cold round the comer and at night Moreover, I found 
by ycBteitlay's paper that the beat>tly Siciliaua won't give 
up thtrir ten days' quarantine. So all chance of getting 
tu Catauia or Palermo is gone. I am not sure whether 
we shall stay here for some time or go to Rome, but at 
any rate we shall be here a week. 

Dohm is away getting mibaidies in Germany for hu 
new ship. We inspected the Aquarium this morning 
EiBig and Mayer arc in charge. Madame is a good deal 
altered in the course of the twelve years that have elapsed 
since I saw her, but sa)^ she is much better than she wa& 

As for m)*self, I got very much better when in North 
Italy in epite of the pienuug cold. But the fatigue of 
the journey from Ancona here, and the worty at the end 
of it, did uie no good, and I have been seedy for a day 
or two. However, I am picking up. 

I see one has to Ije very carefiil here. We had 
lovely drive ycsteniay out Paa^ilippo, but the wife gofc! 
chilled and was shaky tliis morning. However, we got 
very good news of our daughter this evening, and that 
has set us both up. 

My blessing for to-morrow will reach you ai^er data 
Let us hear how everything went oft 

Your return in May project is really impracticable on 



' Owing to the cholera and consequent dearth of travellan. 
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account of the Fishery Keport. 1 cannot l)e lo long 
absent fioiu the Home Office whatever I might rnnnage 
with S.K. 

With oiu- love to Mr& Foster and you — Ever youn 
Tery faithfuUy, T. II. Hcxlkt. 

This letter, as he says a week later, was written 
when he " was rather down in the mouth from the 
wretched cold weather, and the wife being laid up 
with a bad cold," besides hia own ailments. 

1 tiud I have to be very careful about night air, but 
nothing docs me so much good as pix or seven miles' 
walk between breakfast and lunch — at a good sharp pace. 
So 1 conolude that there cannot be much the matter, and 
yet I am always on the edge, so to speak, of that infernal 
hypochondria. 

We liave settled down here very comfortAbly, and I 
du not think we shall care to go any further bouth. 
Madame Dohm and all the people at the stazione are 
very kind, and wont to do all sorts of things for ua. 
The other day we went in the launch to Capri, intending 
next day to go to Amalfi. liut it threatened bad weather, 
BO we returned in the evening. The journey ksoeked 
us both np, and we had tr> gel out of another projected 
excursion to Ischia to-day. The fact is, 1 get infinitely 
tired with talking to people and cau't ntand any deviation 
from regular and extremely lazy habits. Fancy my 
txring always in bed by ten o'clock and breakfasting at 
nine 1 

On the 10th, writing to Sir John Evans, who aa 
Vice-President, was acting in hie stead at the Royal 
Society, he says : — 

In spite of gnow on the ground we had three or four 
days at Ravenna — which is the most interesting deoilly 
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lively Bcpulchre of a place I was ever in in my life. 
The tivolutioti of modern from ancient art i5 all there in 
a nutehell. . . . 

I lead an altogether animal life, except that t have 
renewed my old love fur Ilalian. At preaeut I am 
rejoicing in the Aiitobiograplty of that delightful sinner, 
Benvenuto Cellini. I ha\*e some notion that there is 
Buch A thing as soicnce Bomcwherc. In fact I am fitting 
myself for Neapolitan nobility. 

To uis Youngest Daughter 

HOTKL BrITANNIQUR, NAPLKft, 

Dee, 22, 18841. 

But we have had no lettere &om home for a week. . . . 
Moreover, if we don't hear to-day or to-morrow we shall 
begin to speculate on the probability of an earthquake 
having ewallowed up 4 M. P. " with all the young 
barbarians at play — And I their aire trying to get a 
Roman holiday" (Byron). For we are going to Rome 
to-morrow, having had enough of Naple*, the general 
effect of which city is such as wuuld be produced by the 
tnght of a beautiful woman who had not washed or 
dreflBed her hair for a month.' Climate, on the whole, 
more variable than that of I^ndon, 

We had a lovely drive three days ago to Comae, a 
perfect Bummer's day ; since then sunshine, heat, cold 
wind, calms all durcheinauder, with thunder and lightniBg 
last night to complete the vaiiety. 

The thennomeler and barometer are not fixed to the 
walls here, a» they would be jerked off by the sudden 
changca At first, it is odd lo see them dancing about 
the haU. But you soon get used to it, and the porter 
seeft that they don't break thempelvea. 

With love to Nettie and Harry, and hopes that the 
pudding will be good — Ever your loviug father, 

T. H. HOXLBT. 
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In January 1885 he went to Rome, whence he 
writea : — 

Horn. Victoria, Via dei due Macelli, 
RouK, J(Wfi. 8, 1885. 

My tear Foster — We have beon here a fortnight 
very well Itxlgud— south fuptiotr 6rcplace, and all the rest 
of the easentiala except sunshine. Of thid last there is 
not much mote than in England, and the grey silica day 
after day are worthy of onr native land, Sometimea it 
raina cats and dogs all day by way of a change — as on 
Christmaa Day — but it is not cold. " Quite eiceptional 
weather^" they tell us, but that aecms to be the ruk 
everywhere. We have done a respectable amount of 
gallery •slavini;, and I have been amusing myself by 
picking up the topography of ancient Rome. I was 
going to say Pagan Rome, but the inappropriatcneaa of 
the distinction strikes me, papal Rome being much more 
stupidly and childishly pagan than imperial I never 
aaw a sadder eight than the kissing a wretched bedizened 
doll of a Bambino that went on in the Ara Coeli on 
Twelfth Day. Your Puritan soul would have longed to 
arise and slay. . , . 

As to myself, though it is a very unsatisfactory subject 
and one I am very tired of bothering my friends about, 
I am like the farmer at the rent-dinner, and don't find 
.myaelf much "fnrrarder." Tliat is to say, I am well for 
a few days and then all adrift, and have to put myself 
right by dosing with Clark's pills, which are really 
invaluable. They will make me l^lieve in those pills 
I saw advertised in my yrmtb, and which among other 
things were warranted to cure " the indecision of juries," 
I really can't make out my own condition. 1 walked 
■even or eiglit miles thi^ morning over Monte Mario and 
out on the Campagna At'ithout any particulrir fatigue, and 
yesterday I was as miserable aa an owl in simahine. 
Something perhaps must be put down to the relapse 

VOL. Tl 2 C 
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which our poor girl had a week ago, and which became 
known to us in a terrible waj. She had apparently 
quite recovered^ and arrangements wore made for their 
going abroad^ and now everything is upset. I warned 
her husband that this waa very likuly, but did not buIE- 
ciently take the warning to myself. 

You are taking a world of tremble for mc, and Donnelly 
writes I am to do as I like so far as they arc oonoemed. 
I have heard nothing from the Home Office, and I 
BTippoee it would be proper for mo to write if I want any 
more leave. I really hardly know what to do. I can't 
say I feel very fit for the hurly-burly of Loudon juat now, 
but I am iiot sure that the wliolesomest thing for me 
would nut \ie at all cogts to get back to some engroasiag 
work If my poor girl were well, I coidd perhaps make 
Bomething of the dolce far niente^ but at present one'a 
mind runs to her when it is not busy in something else. 

I expect we shall be here a week or ten days more — 
at any nite^ this wldnx& is eafe — afterwards to Florence. 

What am I to do in the Riviera ? Here and at 
Florence there is alwayH some distraction. You see the 
problem is complex. 

My wife, who is very lively, thanka you for your 
letter (whiuh I have anawered) and joiuH with me in love 
to Mm Foster and yoiiraelf. — Ever youra, T. FL H. 

Writing oti the same day bo Sir J. Evans, he 
proposed a considcrablo alt^er^tion in the duties of 
the Assistant Secretary of the Royal Society. 

You know that I served a seven years' apprentioeship 
aa Seoretaryf and that experience gave me very solid 
grounds for the conviction that, with the present arrange- 
menle, a great deal of the time of the Secretaries is wasted 
over the almost mechanical drudgery of proof-reading. 

He suggests new arrangements, and proceeds : — 
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At the same time it wouM be very important to adopt 
8omc arrangement by which the Transaeiions papen can 
be printed independently of one another. 

Why should not the papera be paged indejwndently 
and be numl>ered for each year. Thufl — " Huxley. 
Idleneaa and tncapacity in Italy. Fkil Trans. 188C. 
VI." 

People grumble at the delay in publication, and are 
quite right in doing so, though it ia impofidble under the 
present system to be more expeditiou.\ and it is not every 
senior secretary who would slave at the work as Stokes 
does. . . . 

But it is canying coals to Newcastle to talk of such 
husinesB arrang^menU m these to you. 

The only thing I am strong about, is the folly of 
going on cuttiiig blocks with our Secretarial mzora any 
longer. 

1 am a&aid 1 cannot give a very good account of 
myself. 

The truth of the answer to Mallock's question " Is 
life worth living 7 " — that depends on the liver— is being 
strongly enforced upon me in the hepatic aense of liver, 
and I must confess myself tit for very little. A week 
hence we shall migrate to Florence and try the effect of 
the more bracing air. The Piucio is the only part of 
Rome that is fit to live in, and unfortunately the Oovem- 
ment does not otFer to build me a house there. 

However, I have got a great deal of enjoyment out of 
ancient Rome— papal Rome is too brutally pagan (and 
in the worat poeaible taste too) for me. 



To ms Daughter, Mr.s. Roller 



Jan. U, 18S5. 
We have now had nearly three weeks in Rome. I am 
sick of churches, galleriee, and museums, and meanly 
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make M go and aeo them and Lell me abont them. 

Ab we ai% oue flush, it is jusl Uic same as if I had a 
them. 

Since the time of Constantine there has been nothing 
but tawdry rubbish in the shape of architectare^ — the 
hopelcflB bod toatc of the PapiBU is & source of coutinoal 
gratification to nie as a good Protestant (and something 
more). As for the Bkies, they arc as changCAble a» thow 
of England — the only advantage is the absence of &oet 
and snow — (raining cats and do^ this Sunday morning). 

But down to the time of Constantine, Home ia endJesriy 
interesting, and if I were well I should like to spend 
some months in OKploring it As it is, I do rery litUe, 
though I hftye contrived to pick up all I want to know 
about Pagan Rome and the Catacombs, which last are my 
especial weakneaa. 

My maf<t«r and ph^'sician is bothered a good de-al with 
eczema — otherwise very lively. All the chief collections 
in Rome are provided with a pair of her spectacles, which 
she leaves behind. Several new opticians' shops ai« set 
up on the strength of the purchases in this line she u 
necessitated to make. 

I want to be back at work, but I am horribly a&iud 
I should be no good yet. We are thinking of going to 
Florence at the ond of this week to see what the drier 
and colder air there will da 

With our dear love to you all — we are wac for a sight 
of you — Ever your loving father, T, H. Hoxlbt. 



HoTKL VlCTOBlA, VlA DEI DUB UAOEXJ.f. 

Jaju 16. 1885. 
Mt dbaa FotiTER — It seems to me that I am giving 
my friends a world of trouble. . . . 

I have had a bad week of it, and the night before last 

1 For hU appreclatlDn of the great dome of the Pantheon, see 
pp. 892. 442. 
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was irnder the impFeaaton that I vraa about to succumb 
ahortly to a complication of mnladies^ and moreover, that 
a wooden box that my wife had jiujt had made would 
coAt thouB&ndjt nf pounds in tht^ way of payment for 
extra lu^age before we reached home. I do not know 
which hypochondriacal posaefiaion waa the moet deprcsBing. 
I can laugh at it now, but I really waa extraordinarily 
weak and ilL 

We had made up our minds to bolt from Rome to 
Florence at once, when I suddenly got better, and to-d&y 
am all right So as we hear of enow at Florence we 
■hall stop where we are. It has been raining cats and 
dogs here, and the Tiber rose 40 feet and inundated the 
low grounds. But "cantabit elevatus"; it can't touch 
us, and at any rate the Btreete are washed clean. 

The climate is mild here. We have a capital room 
and all the sunshine ttiat is to be had, plus a good fire 
when needful, and at worat one can always get a breezy 
walk uu the Pincio hartl by. 

However, about the leave. Am I to do anything or 
nothing ? I am dying to get back to steady occupation 
and English food, and the sort of regimen one can maintain 
in one's own honae. On the other hand, I stand in fear 
of Uie bitter cold of February and early Mai'ch, and still 
more of the thousand and one worries of London outside 
one's work. 9o I suppoee it will be better if 1 keep away 
till Easter, or at any rate to the end of March. But I 
must hear something definite from the II.O. I have 
written to Donnelly to the same elTeut My poor Marian's 
relapse did not do us any good, for all that I expected it 
However the last accounts are very fiivouraljle. 

I wrote to Evans the other day about a re-arrange- 
ment of the duties of the Secretary and Assistant Secretary. 
I thought it waa Ixitt^r to write to him than to you on 
that subject, and 1 begged liim to discuss the matter with 
the officers. It is (|uite absunl that Stokes and you 
should waste your time in press drudgery. 
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We are very prudent, here, and the climate suite us 
both, especially my wifo, whu is bo rigorous that I depute 
her to go and see the PaUzzi, and tell me all about them 
when she comes back. Old Home is endlessly interesting 
to nic, and X can always potter about and find occupation. 
I think I tihall turn antiquary — it's just the occupation 
for a decayed naturali&t, though you need not tell the 
Treasurer I say sa 

With our love to Miu Foster and yourself — Ever 
youra, T. H. H. 



T 




Horn. Victoria, Romk, Via dei due Hackixi, 
Jan. 13, 1885. 

My dear Donnbllt — Official sentence of exile for two 

months more (up to May 12) arrived yesterday. So if 
my lords will be so kind as to conL-ur I shall be able to 
disport myself with & clear conscience I hope their 
lordships won't think that I am taking things too easy in 
not making a regular application, and I will do so if you 
think it better. But if it had rested with me I think I 
should have got back in February and taken my chance. 
That energetic woman that owns me, and Michael Foster, 
however, have taken the game out of my hands, and I 
have nothing to do but to submit 

Ou the whole I feel it is wise. I shall hare mott^ 
chance if I escape not only the cold but the bother of 
London for a couple of months more. 

I was very liarl a week ago, but I have taken to dosing 
myself with (quinine, and either that or something else 
has given me a spurt for the last two days, so that I have 
been more myself than any time since I left, and begin 
to think that there is life in the old dog yet If one 
could only have some Hue weather 1 To-day there is the 
flnt real sunshine we have been favoured with for a 
week. 

We are just back from a great function at St Foter^ 
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It is the festa of St. Peter'B chair, and the ex-dragoon 
C&tdinal Howard lias been fugleman in the devout adora- 
tionfl addressed to that vencj-Able article of furniture, 
whicli, as you ought to know, but proUiVily rlon't, is 
inclosed in a broTir,e double and perched up iu a shrine of 
the worst possible taste in the Tribuna of St Peter*& 
The difiplav of man -millinery and lace was enough to fill 
the lightoft-minded woman with envy, and a general 
concert -some of the music very good — prevented us 
from feeling dull, while the ci-devant guardaniau — big, 
burly, and bulkt-htaded — matle God and then eat him.^ 
I must have a strong strain of Puritun blood in mc 
somewhere, for I am posseesed with a desire to arwe and 
slay the whole brood of idolaters whenever I assist at one 
of these ceremoniea You will observe that I am decidedly 
better, and have a ca|)acity for a good hatred still. 

The last news abont Gordon is deliglitfuL The 
chances are he will rescue WoUeley yet 

With our love— Ever youre, T, iL Huxlet, 



To HIS Eldest Son 

fiouE, JtM. 20, 1886. 

I need banlly tell you that 1 find Rouie wuuderfully 
interesting, and the attraction increases the longer one 
stays. I am obliged to take care of myself and do but 
little in the way of sight-seeing, but by directing one*a 
attention to particular objects one can leam a great deal 
without much trouble. I begin to understand Old Rome 
pretty well, and I am quite learned in the Catacomb.^, which 
suit me, as a kind of Christian foBsila out of which one 



* A n!miDisc«uce of Browolag iu '*Tbu Bitibup Onlerii hu 
Tomb " :— 

And then how I ihall Ho Ihroagh c«nturlM, 
And liur tbo blessed matter ofttie mass, 
And M« Ggd mods uA mUh all day Yomg, 
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oAn reconstruct tlie bodj of the primitive Ohurch. She 
was a simple maiden enough and rastly more sttractiTe 
than the bedixcncd old harridan of the modem Papacy, 
ao smothered under llie old clothes of Pa^niam which 
she haa been apprr)]>nating for the last fifteen centuries 
that Jesus of Nazart;th would not know her if be met 
her. 

1 have been to several great papistical functions — 
among others to the festa of the OAthedra Petri in St. 
Peter's last Sunday, and I confess I am unable to under- 
stand how grown men can lend themselves to saeb 
elaborate tomfooleries — nothing but mere fetish worship 
• — in forms of execrably bad taste, devised, one would 
think, by a college of ecclesiastical man-milliners for the 
delectation of BchooI-girl& It is curiotifl to notice that 
intellectual and sesthetic degradation go hand in hand 
Toil have only to go from the Pantheon to St. Peters to 
underetand the great abyss which lies between the Roman 
of paganism and the Roman of the papacy. I have seen 
nothing grander tliuii Agrippa's work — the pop^ have 
etrippt'd it to adoru their own petrified lies, but in its 
nakedness it Iujk a dignity with wluch there is nothing 
to oompfire in the ill -proportioned, worse decorated 
tawdry stone mountain on the Vatican. 

The best things from an assthetic point of view, that 
could be done with Rome would be to destroy every- 
thing except St Paolo fuori le Mura, of later date than 
the fourth century. 

But you will have had enough of my scrawl, and yonr 
mother wants to add something. She is in great force, 
and is gone jirodpecting to some Palazzo or other to tell me 
if it is worth eccing. — Ever your loving father, 

T. H. Huxiat. 
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Hotel Victoria, Bomk, Via dei orE AUoelu, 
Jan. 25, 1885. 

Mt dear Donkellt — Best thanks lor the telegram 
which arrived the day hefore yesterday and set my mind 
at ease. 

I have been i>crewing up the old machine which I 
inhabit, fii-stwith quinine and now wilha formofBtrychnia 
(which Clurk told um to take) for the last week, and I 
have improved a good deal whether post hoc or propter 
hoc in the present unoei-taiuty of medical science I decline 
to give any opinion. 

The weather is very cold for Uorac — ice an eighth of an 
inch thick iu the Ludoviei Garden the other morning, 
and every nigljt it freewj*, but mostly fine snnaMne in the 
day. (ITiis is a remarkable sentence in point of grammar, 
but never mind.) The day before yesterday we came out 
on the Campagna, and it then was as fretth and bracing a 
breeze ae you ooold get in Northumberland. 

We are very comfortable and quiet here, and I hold 
on — till it gets warmer. 1 am told that Florence is 
detestable at present Aa for London, our accounts make 
ns shiver and oough. 

News about the dynamiting gentry just arrived. A 
little more mischief and there will be an Irish massacre 
in some of our great towns. If an lrii>h Pamellite 
member were to be shot for every explo«ion I believe the 
thing woidd soon stop. It would be quite just, as they 
are practically accesftorits. 

1 think would (in it if he were Prime Minister. 

Nothing like a thorough Radical for arbitrary acts of 
power 1 

I must be getting better, as my di^ust at science has 
ceased, and I have begun to potter about Roman geology 
and preliistoric work. Vou may be glad to learn that 
there is no evidence that the prehistoric Romans had 
Roman not^es. Bui as I cannot find any particular 
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prevalence of [tbeni] among the roodem^-or ancient 
except for CvBar — Homani, the fact is not eo inierestiDg 
an it might appear, and I would not advise you to tell 

of it 

Behold a Ooak — ^feeble, but promising of better things 
My mfe uiiit*s with me with love to Mrs. Donnelly 
and yourself. — Ever yoarsj T. H. Huxlkt. 

The following letter refers to the fourth edition 
of the LessoTiS in Elementary Physidogy^ in the prepara- 
tion of which Dr. Foster had boon helping during the 
autamer : — 



HoTSL TicToaiA, RouB, Via dei duk Uaoelli 
Pub. I, 1885. 

My dbab Fohtrk — Anything more diagrocefnl than 

the way in which I have left your letter of more than a 
fortnight agw unanswered, 1 don't know. I thought the 
wife had written about the leave (and she thought I bad, 
as ahe haa told you), but I knew I had not answered the 
quGstiona about the title, etill leas considered the awful 
incubua (x 10,000 diiiuBre by hepatic deep objection) of 
the preface. 

There is such a thing as justice in this world — not 
much of it, but still some— ^and it is partly on that 
ground and partly because I want you, in view of future 
eventualities, to have a copyright in the book, that I 
proposed we should join our namc^ 

Of course, if you would really rather not, for any good 
reason you may have, I have nothing further to say, 
But I don't tbiiik that the sentimental reason is a good! 
one, and unlt^sa you have a better, I wish you would let 
the original proposal stand. 

Uowever, having stated the c^iue afretth I leave it for 
you to eay yea or no, and shall abide by your decision 
without further di&cuBsion. 



N 
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Ab to the Preface. If I am to write it^ pleaao send 
me the old Preface. I think Uie book was published in 
18G4, or was it 1866 7' and it ought to be come of age 
or nearly bo. 

You might send me the histological chapter, not that 
I am going to alter anything^ but I should like to aee 
how it look& I will knock the Preface off at once, as 
soon as 1 hear &am you. 

The fact i^ I have been much better in the course of 
the last few days. The weather has been v^sry sunshiny 
hut cool and bracing, and I have taken to quinine. 
Tried Clark's strychnine, but it did not answer so welL 

I am in hopes that I have taken a turn for the better, 
and that there may yet be the making of something 
Iwtter tliau a growling hypochondriacal old invalid about 
me. But I am most sincerely glad Uiat I am not obliged 
to be bock 10 days hence — there is not much capital 
accumulated yet 

I find that the Italians have been doing an immense 
deal in prehistoric archeeology of late years, and far more 
valuable work than I imagined. But it is very difficult 
to get at, and as Loescher's heail man told me the other 
day when I asked for an Italian book published in Rome, 
" Well, yuu see it is ao diHiuult to get Koumu books in 
Rome." 

I am ashamed to tie here two months without paying 
my respects to the Linc^i, and 1 am going to-day. The 
unaccountable creatures meet at 1 o'clock — lunch time ! 

Best love from my wife and self to Mrs. Foster and 
youreelf. — Ever yours, T. H. HoxUBT. 



Rome, Ftb. 11, IS8G. 
Mt dear Foster.^ — Voild the preface— a work of 
great labour ! and which you may polish and alter as you 
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like, all hut the Uist paragraph. You flee I have caved in. 
I like your oi^kjug to have your own way '* for once.^ 
My wife takca tke same line, does whatever she pleasea, 
and then dedarea I leave her no initiative. 

If I talk of public affairs, I shall simply fall a- 
blaspheming. I at'c the Tiviei hold^ out about Gordon, 
aud dous not Iwlieve he is killed. Poor fellow I I wish I 
could IvflicTG that his own conviction (as he told me) is 
true, aud that death only means a larger government 
for him to adminiater. Anyhow, it is better to wind up 
that way than to go growling out one's existence as a 
ventotje hypotiliondriac, dependent upon the condition of 
a few square inches of mucous membrane for one^ 
heaven or helL 

Aa to private affairs, I think I am getting solidly, 
but very slowly, better. In fact, I <an't aay there is 
much the matter with me, except that I am weaker than 
I ought to be, anil that a sort of weary indolenoe hangs 

about mo like a fog. M is wonderfully better, and 

her husband haa taken a house for them at Norwood, If 
I could be rejoiced at anytlung, I should be at that ; 
but it Beems to me fia if since that awful jonmey when I 
first left England, " the springs was broke," as that 
vagabond tout said at Naples. 

It has turned very cold here, and we are uncertain 
when to leave for Florence, but probably next week. 
The Carnival is the most entirely childish boeh I have 
ever met with among grown people; Want to finish this 
now for poat, but will write again speedily. Moseley's 
proposition is entirely to my nund, and I have often 
talked of it* The R.S. rooms ought to be houae-of-call 
and quasi-club for all F.RS. in London. 

Wife ia bonny, barring a oold. It is aa much as I can 
do to prevent her sporting a mask and domino 1 

With beat love — Ever youis, 

T. H. a 
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HoTXL Victoria, Romr, 
VU PKI DUK Macklli, Ffb. 10, 1885. 

Mt dear Donkellt — I have had it on my mind to 
write to j-ou for the laat we«k — ever since the liideous 
news about Gordon reached us. But partly from a faint 
hope that hh wonderful fortune might yet have stood 
him in goo<i stead, and partly because there is no great 
satlfifaction in howling with rage, I have abstained. 

Poor fellow 1 I wonder if he has entered upon the 
" larger sphere of action " which he told me was reaerved 
for him in case of such a trifling accident as death. Of 
all the people whom I have met with in my life, he and 
Darwin are the two in whom I have found something 
bigger than ordinary humanity — an unequalled aimpUcitj 
and diroctncsa of purpose — a sublime unselfiflhneaa. 

Horrible as it is to us, I imagine that the manner of 
hiA death was not unwelcome to himself. Better wear 
ont th&n rust out, and better break than wear out The 
pity is that be could not know the feeling of his country- 
men about him. 

I shall be curious to see what defence the super- 
ingenious Premier has to offer for himself in Parliament 
I suppose, as usual, the question will drift into a brutal 
}>arty fight, when the furious imbecility of the Tories wiU 
lead them to spoil their caae. That u» where we are ; on 
the one side, timid uubecility ** wailing for instructions 
from the constituencies " ; furious imb<?f:ility on the other, 
locking out for party advantage. Oh ! for a few months 
of William Pitt- 

I see you think there may be some hope that Gordon 
has escaped yet 1 am afraid the last telegram from 
Woh«eIey was decisive. Wt* have lieen w^tiihing the news 
with the greatest anxiety, and it has seemed only to get 
blacker and blacker. 



[Touching a determined effort to alter the management 
of certain Technical fjducation business.] 
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I truflt ha may fmcceed, and that the unfitneae of these 
p<?ople to be trusted with anything may be demonstrated. 
I regret I am not able to help in the good work. Gel 
the thing ont of their han^lf* mt fast bb poasiblc; The 
prospect of being revenged far aU the beastly dinners I 
nt oat and all the weary digcnssions I fittend^ to no 
purpose, reaUy pute a little life into ma Apropo* of 
that, I am lietter in various ways, but curioui^Iy weak 
and washed out ; and I am afraid that not even the 
prospect of a figlit would screw me up for long. I don't 
understand it, nnlem I have noma organic disease of which 
nobody can find any trace (and in which I do not believe 
myaelf), or nnlem the terrible trouble we have had hsa 
accelerated the advent of old &g<i, I rather suspect that 
the last Bjjeculation is nearest the truth. You will be 
glad to hear that my poor girl ib wonderfully better, and, 
indeed, to all appearance quite well. They are living 
quietly at Norwood. 

I shall be back certainly by the 12th April, probably 
before. W<> have found very good quarters here, and 
h&Te waited for the weather to get warmer before moving ; 
but at lost we have made up our minds to begin nomadis- 
ing again next Friday. We go to Florence, taking Siena, 
and prolably Pisa, on our way, and reaching Florence 
some time neit week- Address — Hotel Milauo, Via 
CerretanL 

For the last week the Carnival has been going on. 
It strikes me as the moat elaborate and dreariest tomfoolery 
I have ever seen, but 1 doul^t if I am in the humour to 
jndge it fairly. It is only just to say that it entertains 
my vigorous wife immensely. I have been expecting to 
see her in mask and domino, but happily this is the last 
day, and there is no sign of any yet I have never seen 
any one so much 1>enelJted by rest and change as ehe is, 
and that in a good thing for both of us. 

After Florence we shall proljably make our way to 
Venioe, and come home by the I^go di Qarda and 
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<l#*rmaTiy. But I will let yon know when out plan* are 
settled. 

With hf^ love from wc two to you two^Ever vours, 

T. H, HcxucT. 



To HIS YOUNHKST DaUCHTKR 



SiUTA, Feb, 28, 188fi. 

Dearfst Ethei, — The cutting you wnt me contains 
one of the numenjiis *' goaku " of a Yankee performing 
donkey who ia allowed to disport himfv^lf in one of the 
New York papers I confen it is difficult to «ee the 
point of the joke, but there is one if you look close. I 
don't think you need trouble to enUghten the simple 
inquirer. He probably only wanted the indignant auto- 
graph which he won't get. 

The Parker Muwuin must take care of itwlf, Tlie 
public ought to support it, not the men of wienoe. 

As a grandfather, 1 am ashamed of my frienda who 
are of the mme Btnnding ; but I think they would take 
it aa a liberty if, in accordance with your wish, 1 were to 
write to expostulate. 

After your mother had erhauBted the joya of the 
Carm^'al, she permitivd me to leave Rome for this place, 
where we arrived last P'riday evening. My impression is 
that if we had stayed in Rome much longer we should 
never have left^ There is something idle and aftemoony 
about the air which whittles away one's resolution. 

The change here is wonderfully to the good. We are 
perched more than a thousand feet alwve the sea, looking 
over the Tuscan hills for twenty or thirty miles every 
way. It is warm enough to sit with the window wide 
open and yet the air is purer and more bracing than in 
any place we have viaitcd. Moreover, the hotel (Grande 
Albergo) is very comfortable. 

Then there is one of the most wonderful cathedrala to 
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be aecn in all North Italy — &ec from all the gaady Gnery 
and ali-ociuus bad taste which have afflicted me all over 
South Italy. The town ia the quaintest place imAginahle 
— built o( narrow stxeetfi on several steep hills to start 
with, and then apparently etirrod up with a poker to 
prevent monotony of effect 

Moreover, there is Catherine of Siena, of whom I am 
reading a delightful Catholic life by an Italian father of 
tlie Oratory. !:3he died 500 years ago, but she waa one 
of twenty-ftve children, and I think some of them moat 
have settled in Kent and allied themflelvee with the 
Heathoms. Otherwise, 1 don't see why her method of 
writing to the Pope should have been so much like the 
way my daughters (especially the youngest) writ^; to their 
holy father. 

I wish she had not had the stigmata— I am a&aid 
there must have been a UitU humbug about the bueineos 
— otherwise she was a very remarkable person, and you 
need not bo ashamed of the relationship. 

I suppose we shall get to Florence some time this 
week; tlic addreee was sent to you before we left Rome 
— Hotel Milano, Via CerretanL But I am loth to leave 
this lovely air in which, I do believe, I am going to pick 
up at Ifist. Tlie misfortune is that we did not intend 
to stay here more than three days, and ao had lettcn sent 
ta Florence, Evt^rybody told us it would be very cold, 
and, as usual, everybody told taradiddles. 

M unites in fondest love to you all — Ever your 

loving father, T. H. Hdxlet. 



To HIS Son 



I 

I 



SiSNA. Ffb. 25, 1S86. 
... If you had t&ken to phyMcal science it would 
have been delightful to me for as to have worked together, 
and I am half inclined to take to history that I may 
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cam tlmt pleasutt^ I could give yon soino capital 
vninkles about the physical geography and prehiBtorio 
hifltory (exciifte hull) of Italy for n Roman Hi<}lory primer! 
Joking aiHtn, 1 Iwlitve tliat history might be, ami ought 
to be, t.iaght in a new fivshinu so as to make tlm tneaning 
of it ud a proceffl of evolution — intelligible to the young. 
The Italians have been doing wonders in the last twenty 
years in preliistoric archaeology, and I liave been greatly 
interested in acquainting myaelf with the general resalta 
of their work. 

We inuved here Ufit Friday, and only regret that the 
reports of the woatlier prevented uh from coming sooner. 
More than 1000 ft. at>ovo the sea, in the coidst of a 
beautiful hilt country, and with the clearest and purest 
air we have met with in Italy, Siena ie perfectly charm- 
ing. The window ia wide open and I look out upon a 
vaBt panorama, something like that of the Surrey hills, 
only on a larger soak — " llaw Siena,' "Burnt Siona," in 
the foregroun'l, where tlie colour of the »il is not hidden 
by the sage green olive foliage, purple mountains in the 
distance. 

The old town itself is a marvel of picturesque crooked- 
ness, and the cathedral a marvel. M. and I have been 
devoting ourselves this morning to St. Catarina and 
Sodoma's picturca 

I am reading a very interesting life of her by Cape- 
cclatnj, and, if my liver continaea out of ordeTi may yet 
tiun Dominican. 

However, the place seems to be doing me good, and I 
may yet, like another person, decline to lie a monk. 



To HIS Daughter, Mrs. Roller 



March 8, 
Tlie great merit of Rome is that you have never seen 
the end of it M. and I have not worked very hard at 

vou n 2d 
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our galleries and cliurches, but I have got bo far as a 
commencing dislike lor the fine arte genezally. Perhajn 
after a wecjc or two I dhall tiike 1o science out of sbeer 
wearineas, 




HOTKL DK H1I.AKO, FlORKMCB, 

Uareh 12, lSa5. 

Mt dear Fobtbb — My wife and I send you cm 
hearty good wishes (antedated Ijy four days). I am not 
sure we ought not to offer our hust thanks to your mother 
for providing us with as staunch a friend as people erer 
n'ere Ueased with. It la possible that she did not oon- 
aider that point nine and forty j'cars ago; but we ape 
just as grat4.'ful as if she had gone through it all on our 
own account. 

We start on our way homeward to-morrow or next 
day, by Bologna to Venice, and then to England by the 
way we came — taking it easy. The Brenner is a long 
way round and I hear very cold. I think we may atay 
a few days at Lugano, which I liked very much when 
there before. Florence is very charming, but there ii 
not much to be said for the climate. My wife has been 
bothered with sure throat, t<j which she is especially 
liable, ever since we have been here. Old reddentf 
console her with the remark that Flurentine sore thrtMit 
is a regular thing in the spring. The alternations of 
heat and cold are detestable. So we stand thus — NapUiy 
bail for both — Rome, good for her, Ixid for me — Floraut^ 
bad for her, baddish for me. Venice has to be tried, but 
stinks and mosquitoes are sure to render it imi>06aib]e m 
soon aa the weather is warm. Siena is the only pl&ce 
that snitcd both of m, and X don't think that would 
exactly answer to live in. Nothing like foreign travel 
for making one content with home, 

I shall have to find a country lot suited to my fortonei 
when I am ]>aid off. Couldn't yon lot ns have your 
gardener's cottage ? My wife understands poultry and 
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I shall proKilily hnvf: sufficient strength to open the gate 
Hti'l touch my hat u> thv Vona us ihwy drive up. I ani 
aii-^u] E. is not Bteady enough for waiting-m&id or I 
would t^tfer her services. 

... I am rejoiced to hear that the Icaeona' and the 
questions are launched. They hx)ni large to me ua 
gigantic undert^ikings, in which a dim and t'pectdative 
memory BUggests I once took part, but probably it is ft 
solar myth, and [ am too sluggish to feel much com- 
punction for the extra trouble you have had. 

Perhaps I »hall revive when my foot is ou my native 
heath in the shady groves of the Evangelist^ 

My wiff is out pTiolograph hunting — nothing dimin- 
ishes her activity — otherwise she would join in love and 
good wishes to Mrs. Foster and yourself. — Ever yours, 

T. H. Huxi^T. 

The two worst and moat depressing periods of 
this vain pilgrimage in pursuit of health were the 
stay at Eome and at Florence. At the latter town 
he wfis incxprcsBibly ill and weak ; but his daily life 
was brightened by the sympathy and active kindness 
of Sir Spencer Walpole, who would take him out 
for short walks^ talking as tittle as possible, and 
shield him from the well meant but tactless attentions 
of visitors who would try to "rouse him and do him 
good " by long talks on scientijic questions. 

His physical condition, indeed, was little improved. 

As for my unMitisfoctory carcase (he writes on March 
8, to Sir J. Donnelly), there eeems nothing tlie matter 
with it now except that the brute objects to work. T 
eat well, drink well, sleep well, and have no earthly iLche, 

* The now ecUtion of the JSi^nerUary Phytiotogy. 
» St. John'fl Wood. 
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pain or discomfort. T caii wnik for a couple of boun or 
more without fatigiii'. But lialf an liour*^ taltiug wcaritt 
me inexpressibly, and " Raying a few worda," would finish 
me for the day. For all tliat, 1 do not mean to confes 
myself finally hcaten till I have hod another try. 



i 



That is to say, ho was still bent upon delivering 
his regular course of lectures at South Kenftington as 
soon aa he returned, in spite of the remonstrances of 
his wife and his friends. 

In the same letter he contrasts Florence with 
Siena and its "fresh, elastic air/' its "lovely country 
that reminds one of a magnified version of the Surrey 
weald." The Florentine climate was trying.^ "And 
then there is the awful burden of those miles of 
'treasures of art'" He bid been to the Uffizii; 
"and there is the Pitti staring me in the face lik« 
drear fate. Why can't I have the moral courage to 
como hack and say I haven't seen it f I should be 
the most distinguiBhed of men." 



There is another reference to Gordon : — 



What an awful muddle you ai-e all in in the bright 
Utile, Light little island. I hat« the sight of the Knglieh 



JX^ 



' A week Uter he wrltw to Sir J, Evmw — "I begin to look 
farwanl with great mti'- faction to the iK)tiability of English weatlicr 
— to that dear little islaud where doors and windows ahut clow— 
where tires warm without sulTocatinf^ — where the chief btuinaaof 
the populution iu the streets is bomothing else than flxpectontkn 
—mid xvhere I ^ha]l never ^ee fowl witli khIikI ai|nuD. 

"You pcrcpivo I am petting better by thw prolonged growL 
. . . But half an hour'a talking knocks roe up, and I am such on 
effete oreature that I thtuk of writing myMlf p. B. 8. with a 
small p." 
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papers. The only good thing that has met my eye ktely 
is a proposal to raise a memorial to (Jordon. I want to 
join in whatever ia done, and unleas it will be time 
enough when I return, I shall be glad if you will put 
me down for £b to whatever ia the right scheme. 

The following to his daughter, Mrs. Roller, de- 
scribeii the stay in Florence. 



Hotel de MttJiso, Floeenoe, 
March 7, 1885. 

We have been here more than a week and have 
diaoovered two things, tint that the wonderful " art 
treasures," of which all the world has heard, are a eore 
burden to the cuiibcieuce if yuu don't go to see them, and 
an awful trial to the back and legs if you do ; and thirdly, 
that the climate ia productive of a peculiar kind of rulaied 
throat. AL'b throat dificoverod it, but on inquiry, it 
proved to be a law of nature, at least, so the oldest in- 
habitanta say. We called on them to-day. 

But it ia a lovely place for all that, far better than 
Home as a place to live in, and full uf intere£ting things 
We had a morning at the Uflizii the other day, and 
came back with minde enlarged and backs broken. To- 
morrow we contemplate attacking the Pittl, and doubt 
not the resiilt will be aimilar. By the end of the week 
our minds will probably [be] so large, and the small of 
the back so small that we should pi-obably break if we 
btayed any longer, w think it prudent to be off to Venice. 
Which Friday is the day we go, peaching Yenioe Saturday 
or Sunday. Pension Suisae, Canal Orande, as before. 
And mind we have letters waiting for ua there, or your 
affectionate Pater will emubitp the historical ** cocky." 

I got much better at Siena, probably the result of the 
medicinal nature of the city, the name of whicli, as a 
well-instructed girl like yon knows, ia derived from tha 
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eennAt which grows wild there, and gins the boU it£ 

peculiar pigmentary cliaracter. 

Bnt unfortiinaU'Iy I for^t to bring eaij with me, ftod 
the effect went off during the first few dajs of oar 
tCBidence here, when I was, o^ the Italian! Baj, "molto 
basso nel liocca." However I am picking up again now, 
and if ])eople wouldu't coll upon its, I feel there might 
be & cliance for me. 

I except frDOi that remark altogether the dear W&lpola 
who arc here and oa nice ub erer. Mrs. Walpole'o motho 
and sLBter live here, and the W.'s are on a visit to them 
but leave on Wedneaday. They go to Venice, bat only 
for two or three daya. 

We tthall probably stay about a fortnight in Venioe, 
and then make our way back by eaay stages to London. 
We are wae to see you all again. 

Doctor M [Mra. Huxley] has jiwt been called in to 

a case of sore throat in the person of a young lady here, 
and IB quite happy. The young lady probably will not 
be, when ahe finds liuraelf converted into a 8ort of inverted 
mustard-pot, with the mustard outeide ! She is one of a 
very nioe family of girla, who (by contrast) remind os 
own.— Ever ygur loving (to all) father, PATXft. 

Mrs, M has juat inaiated on seeing this letter. 



To His Youngest Daughter 

HoTSL Beau S^ova, San JLbuo, 

March 30, 1885. 

Dkasest Babs — We could not aland " beautiful Veniee 
the pride of the Bca" any longer. It blew and rained 
and colded for eight-aud -forty hours ajnaecutively. Every- 
body aaid it was a most oxccptiomU eeason, but that did 
not make ua any warmer or prevent your mother from 
catching an awful cold. So as soon as she got better wc 
packed up and Wtook otuwlves here by way of Milan 
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and Genoa. At Milan it was so like London on a wet 
day, that except for the want of amoke we miglit hare 
been in our dear nati\'e land. At Genoa we arrived late 
one afternoon and were o(f early in the morning — but by 
dint uf taking a tram after dinner (not a dram) and going 
there and back again we are able to eay we have aeen 
that city of palacea. The baaeniente we saw through the 
tram windows by roixc<] light of gaa and moon may in fact 
all have belonged to polaoes. We are not in a poeition 
to say they did not 

The qiiick train from Genoa here is believed to go 
fully tweuty-iive uiilea an hour, but starts at 7 A.M., but 
the early morning air Wing bod for the health, we took 
the Blow traia at 9.30^ and got here some time in the 
afternoon. But mind you it is a full eighty nulea, and 
when we were at full speed between the stations — very 
few donkeys could have gone faster. But the coast 
scenery is very pretty, and we didn't mind. 

Here wc are very well olf and as nearly warm as 1 
expect to be before reaching England. You can ait out in 
the sun with satisfaction, thuugh there is a little knife- 
eflge of wind just to remind us of Horence, Everybody, 
however, tells u^ it is quite an exceptional season^ and 
that it ought to ha the most bahny air imaginable. Besides 
there are no i^nd of date-palms and cactuses and aloes and 
odorous flowere in the garden — and the loveliest purple sea 
yon can imagine. 

Well, we shall atop some dajrs and give San Remo a 
chance — at least a week, unless the weather tuma bad. 

As to your postcaida which have been sent on from 
Venice and are really shabby, I am not going to any 
dinners whatsoever, either Middle Tomple or Academy. 
Just write to both that "Mr. H. regrets he is unable to 
accept the invitation with which have honoured him."* 

* *• It's like putting the sbatters up," he saiO »adly to bis wife, 
when he felt unable to attend the Hoyal Acatlemy diuucr as he had 
done for inouy years. 
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I have realJy nothing the matter wiili me now — but 
ray stock of strength U not great, aud I can't afford to 
spend aoy on diuiiera 

The bleasedeet thing now will be to hare done with 
the nomadic life of the last five months — and see joor 
ngly faces (so like their dear father) again. I believe it 
wiU be the best possible tonic for mt-, 

M — —has not got rid of her cold yet, but a few warm 
days hei-e will, I hope, set lier up. 

I met Ld'ly Wliitworlh on the esplanade to-day — she 
ifi here with Sir Joseph, and this afternoon we went ta 
call on her. The pour old man is very feeble and greatly 
altered since I saw him lo^U 

Write here on receiving this. We shall take easy 
stages home, but I don't know that 1 shall bo able to give 
you any address. 

M scuds heaps of love to all (including Charles ^) 

— Ever your loving father, T. H. Huilet. 

Tell the " Micropholis " man that it is a foasil lizard 
with an armour of small scalea 

^ The cat. 
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On April 8^ he landed at Folkestone, and stayed 
there a day or two before going to London. Writing 
to Sir J. Donnelly, he remarks with great Batisf action 
at getting home : — 

We got here tUi* afternoon after a rather shady 
paffiagt! from Boulogne, ^^itb a strong north wind in our 
teeth all the way, and rain galore. For all that, it is 
the pleasanlest journey 1 have made for a long time — bo 
pleasant to see one'a own dear native mud agnin. There 
U no foreign mud to come near it. 

And on the same day he sums up to Sir M. Foster 
the amount of good he has gained from his expedi- 
tion, and the amount of good any patient ia likely to 
get from travel : — 

As for myself I have nothing very eatififactory to say. 
By the oddeet chance we met Andrew Clark in the boat, 
and he says I uia a very l^ad colour — which I take it is 
the outward and visible sign of the inwarl and carnal 
fltatc. I may sum that up by saying tliat tht;i-e is 
nothing the matter but weakness and indisposition to do 
409 
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anylhing, together with a perfect genius for making 
mountains out of molehilk. 

After two or three fine days at Venice, we have had 
nothing but wet or cold — or hot and cold at the same 
time, as la that prodigious imposture the Rivien. Of 
courae it was the aamc story everywhere, " perfectly un- 
exampled season." 

MoraL — If you are perfectly well and strong, brave 
Italy — but in search of health stop at home. 

It has been raining cat» and dogs, and Folkestone is 
what some people would call dreary. I could go and 
roll in the mud with satiB&ction that it is Eoglieh mud. 

It will be jolly to see you again. Wife unites inj 
love — Ever yours, T. H. Huxlet. 

To return home was not only a gi^eat pleasure ; it 
gave him a fillip for the time, and he writes to Sir 
M. Foster, April 12 :— 



It is very jolly to be home, and i feet better already, 
Clark has }UAt l^een here overhauling me, and feels v 
confideut that he tdiall screw me up. 

I have renounced dining out and smoking (!!!) by 
way of preliminariea. God only knows whether I sliall 
be permitted more than the bximW of a mutton chop for 
dinner. But 1 have ^rcat faith in Andrew, who set me 
straight befoi-e when other " physicians' aid was vain." 

But luB energy was fitful ; liissitude and depression 
again invaded him. He was warned by Sir Andrew 
Clark to lay aside all the burden of his work. Accord- 
ingly, early in May, just after his sixtieth birthday, 
he sent in his formal resignation of the Professorship 
of Biology* and the Inspectorship of Salmon Fisheries ; 
while a few dayd later he laid his resignation of the 
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Presidency before the Council of the Royal Society. 
By the latter he was begged to defer his final decision, 
but big health gave no promise of suiHcient amend- 
ment before the decisive Council meeting in October. 
He writes on May 27 : — 

I am convinced that what with my perennial weari- 
nesB and my deafueaB I ought to go, whatever my kind 
friends may say. 

A curious effect of his illness was that for the first 
time in his life he began to shrink involimtarily from 
assuming responsibilitiea . and from appearing on 
public occasions ; thus he writes on June 16 : — 

I am Borry to say that the perkinese of last week ^ 
wa« only a spurt, and I have been in a disgusting state 
of blue devils lately. Can't make out what it is, for I 
really have nothiug the matter, except a strong tendency 
to put tbe most evil construction upon everything. 

li am fairly dreading to-morrow [t.c, receiving the 
D.C.L. degree at Oxford 5] but why 1 don't know — 
probably an attack of modesty come on late in life and 
consequently severe. 

Very likely it will do ine good and make me **iit" 
for Thursday [i.e. Council and ordinary meetings of 
Boyal Society} 

And a month later :— 

I have beeu idling in the country for two or three 
days — but like the woman with the issue, " I am not 
better but rather woree" — blue devils and fiink — funk 

^ I.e. at tbe uuvciliiig of the Darwin etatue at South Kensiug* 
loa. See II. 422. 
» See p. 419. 
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and )>lue devils. Liver, I expect. [An ailment of 
which he aiiy» to Prot Marsh, " T rather wiih 1 had 
aoine respectable disease — it would be livelier."] 



And again : — 



^^^ 



Kverybody tvlln iiiu I look eo much better, that 
really ashamed to go growling about, aiid ooufc» that 1 
am coutiuually in a blue ftmk and hat« the thought of 
any work — eB^>ccially of suieuti&o or anything tec^i 
prolonged attention. 







At the end of Julj he writes to Sir W. Flower — 



4 Marloobouoh Flaci, 
July 11, 1885. 

My dbar Flower— 1 ani particularly glad to hear 
that thlngB went right on Saturday, as my conscience 
rather pricked me for my desertion of the meeting.' 
But it waa the odIt chance we had of seeing onr young 
married couple before the vacation — and you will 
rapidly arrive at a comprehension of the cogency of that 
argument now. 

I will til ink well of your kind words about the 
Presidency. If 1 could only get rid of my eternal 
hy}>oohondria the work uf the RS. would seem little 
enough. At prt'?ent, 1 am afraid of everything that 
invulvea respoumbility to a degree that is simply ridicu- 
lous. I only wieh I could shirk the. inquiriea I am 
going off to hold in Devonshire \ 

F.IiS. in a continual blue funk is not likely to be 
either dignified or useful ; and unless I am in a better 
frame of mind in October 1 am a^id 1 shall have to go. 
— Ever yours very faithfully, T. EL Hniixr. 

^ British Museum Trufltueji, July 26. 
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A few weeks at Filey in August did him aomo 
good at first ; and he writes cheerfully of his loflginga 
in *'a place with the worst- fitting doors and wi»dow», 
and the hardest chairs, sofas, and ]>ed8 known to my 
experience." 

He continues : — 

I am decidedly picking up. The air here is wonder- 
ful, and as we can Bet good cookery against hard lying (I 
don't mean in the Munchausen line) the conseciuent 
appetite becomes a mild bource of gratifcalion. Alao, I 
have not met with more than two people who knew me, 
and tliat in my present state is a negative gratification 
of the highe»t order. 

Later on he tried Bournemouth ; beiug no better, 
he thought of an entirely new remedy. 

The only thitig T am incline<l to do is to write a book 
on Miracles. I think it might do good and unload my 
biliary system. 

In this state of indecision, so unnatural to him, he 
writes to Sir M. Foster: — 

I am auytliin^ but clear ae to the cuun»e I h^^d best 
take myself. W}iile undoubtetlly much better in general 
health, I am in n curious state of disoouragemf-nt, and I 
should like nulbing butter tlian to remain buried here 
(Boumenioulh) or anywhere ebe, out of the way of 
troAible and reBponsibility. It distruBes me to think 
thai I shall have to say something definite n1x)ut the 
Prc3«idency at the meeting of Council in October. 

Finally on October 20, he writes : — 

I thJTjk the lowest point of my curve of iips and 
downs is gradually rising — but I have by no means 
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i-uachod the point when I can cheerfully face anything. 
1 got over the Bnanl of Visitore (two hours and a half) 
belter tlian I expected^ but my deafueBs was a horrid 
nuiaanw. 

I beliovii th(i striugs of the old fiddle will tighten up 
a good deal, if I abstaiu from attempting t-o play upon 
the instrument at present — but that a few jigs now will 
probably ruin that chance. 

Bui I will say my final word at our meeting next 
week. 1 would rather etep down from the cli&ir than 
dribble out of it Even the devil w in the liabit of de- 
parting with a *' melodious tAvang," and I like ihe 
precedent 

So at the Anniversary meeting on November 30, he 
definitely announced in his la,st Presidential addron 
his resignation of that " honourable office " which he 
could no longer reUiu "with duo regard to the 
interests of the Society, and perhaps, I may add, of 
self-preservation." 

I am happy to say (he continued) that I have good 
reason to Ijelieve that, with prolonged rest — by which 1 
do not mean idleness, Ijut release from distraction and 
complete freedom from thoae lethal agencies which are 
commonly known as the ploaaures of fiociety — I may yet 
regain eo mudi strength as is compatible with advancing 
years. But in order to do 90, I must, for a long time 
yet, be content to lead a more or leea anchorltic life. 
Now it is not fitting that your President should be a 
hermit, and it becomes me, who have received so much 
kindneflB and consideration from the Society, to be par< 
ticularly careful tliat no sense of i>ersonal gratification 
should delude me into holding the office of its rc]>re8enia- 
tiveone moment after reason and conscience have pointed 
out my incapacity to disohai^ the aerioxu duties which 
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ilevolvc upon llie Pi-i^iideiit, with jome a]ij>ri«ac!i to 
etficiency. 

I \x'g leave, therefore, with much gratitude for the 
crowning lionour of my life which you have conferred 
iipon me, to be permitted to racate the chair of the 
Society as soon at the bur^iucag oH thia meeting iB at an 
end. 



The settlement of the terms of the pension upon 
which, after thirty-one years of service under Govern- 
ment^ he retired from hia Professorship at South 
Kensingtou and the Inspectorship of Fisheries, took 
a considerable time. The chiefs of his own depart 
meut, that of Education, wisliLHl him to retire upon 
full pay, XI 500 (see p. 289). The Treasury were 
more economical. It was the middle of June before 
the pension they proposed of £1200 was promised ; 
the end of July before ho know what conditions were 
attached to it. 

On June 20, he writes to Mr. Mundella, Vice- 
President of the Council ; — 

My niCAR MdsdktJjA — Accept my warmest thanks for 
your gw-xl wibhiij^, and for all the trouble you have taken 
on my bcbaU I am quite aflhamed to have been the 
occasion of so much negotiation. 

Until I 8ce the Treasury letter, I am unable to judge 
what the £1200 may really mean,^ hut whatever the 
peaultj I shall never forget the kindness with which my 
cliicfa have fought my battle. — I am, yours very faith- 
fully, 

T. R HtXLRT. 



' T,e. wheUier lie was to draw hui ulary of £200 u Deau or not. 
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On July IG, ho writes to Sir M. Foster : — 

The lilesgeil Tn^ahiii-y (viii't luakii up tbeir miikU 
wliethcr I am to be askeri to stAjr on aa Dean or DOt| 
and till they do, I can't sbake ofT any of my fetters. 

Early in the year be had written to Sir John 
Donnelly o£ the necessity of resigning : — 

Nevertheless (he added), it will be a sad day for me 
when I find myself no longer entitled to take part in 
the work uf th« schools in which you and I have so loi 
been interested. 

But that "sad day" was not to come yet. His 
conntiction with the Royal College of Science was not 
entirely severed. He was asked to continue, as 
Honorary Dean, a general siiper\Tsion of the work 
he had done so much to organise, and he kept the 
title of Professor of Biology, his successors in the 
practiced work of the chair being designated Assistant 
Professors. 

"I retain," he writes, "general superintendence 
as part of the great unpaid/' 



It is a comfort (lie writes to hU son) to liave got the 
thing Hettled. My great dtisire at present is to be idlS) 
and I am now idle witli a good conscience. 

Later in the year, however, a change of Ministry 
having taken place, he was offered a Civil List Pen- 
sion of £300 a year by Lord Iddesleigh. He replied 
accepting it : — 
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4 Marlborouoh Place, 
Nov. 24, 18SK. 

Mt dear Lonn Ippksleigr — Vour lettera of the 20th 
November reaches! me only last night, and I h.ifltf^n to 
thank you for both of them, I am jjarticularly obliged 
fur your kind reception of what I ventured to say about 
the deserU of my oM friend Sir JoeepU tEooker. 

With respect to your Lordship's offer to submit my 
name to Her Majesty for a Civil Lint Penaion, I can biit 
acoept a proposal which ia in itKelf an honour, and 
which ia rendered extremely gratifying to me by the 
great kindness of the expreftsions in which you have 
been pleased to embody it 

I am hajtpy to say that I am getting steadily better 
at last, and under the regime of '* peace with honour" 
that now seems to have fallen to ray lot, I may fairly 
hope yet to do a good etruke of work or two. — I remain, 
my denr Lord Iddealeigli, faithfully youni, 

T. a HOXLBY. 



4 MARLDonornn PtAOK, 
AW 24, 1885. 

My pfar Donkelly — I believe you have been at 
work again I 

lAn-a Iddetdi*igh liait written to me to a^k if 1 will be 
recommendcfl for a Civil List Pension of £300 a year, a 
very pretty letter, not at all like the Treasury master- 
piece you admired so ninuh, 

Didn't see why I should not accept, and have accepted 
accordingly. When the announcement comes out the 
Liberala will aay the Tory Govt, have paid me for 
attacking the G.O.M. ! to a dead certainty. — Ever yours, 

T. H. HuxLiST. 

Fivo days later ho replies to tho congratulfttions 
VOL. II 2 K 
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of Mr. Eclccrsley (whoae son had married Hiutley's 
tl)ird daugliter ) : — 

. . . I/)rd Iddeslcigh'a letter offering to Biihmii my 
name for an honoraiy jninsion was a complete surpriae. 

My chiefs in the late Government wished to retire me 
on full pay, but the Treasury did not see their way to it, 
and out oH' £300 a year. Naturally I am not iorry to 
have the Ices moile good, but Uie way the thing itoa 
done is perhaps the pleasautest part of it. 

There was a certain grim appropriateness in hi) 
'* official death" following hard upon his sixtieth 
birthday, for sixty was the age at which he had long 
declared that men of Bcience ought to be strangled, 
lest age should harden them against the reception of 
new truths, and miike thera into clogs upon progress, 
the worse, in proportion to the influence they bad 
deservedly won. This is the allusion in a birthday 
letter from Sir M. Foster : — 

Rkverknu Sir — So the "day of sti-angiOation" las 
arrived at htst., aud with it tliu humble |)etition of your 
friends that you may be induced to defer the "hajipy 
dispatch" for, say at least ten yeara, when the suhjecl 
may again corac up for consideration. For your 
petitioners are respectfully inclined to think that if your 
fixtyshij) may be induced eo far to become an Bp<»tle at 
to give \ip the finhery huRitiesa, and be led to leave the 
Black Board at S.K. to otherp, Ihe fotJier pide sixty 
years, may after all be the liest years of your life. In 
any case they would desire to bring under yonr notice 
the fact that they ftel theif want yoti at much tu ever theti 
rfid— Ever thine, M. F. 
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Reference has been made to the fact that the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. was conferred this May 
upon Huxley by the University of Oxford. The 
Universities of the sister kingdoms had been the 
first thus to recognise hia work ; and after Aberdeen 
and Dublin, Cambridge, where natural science had 
earlier established a firm foothold, showed the way 
to Oxford. Indeed, it was not until his regular 
scientific career was at an end, that the University 
of Oxford opened its portals to him. So, as ho wrote 
to Professor Bartholomew Price on May 20, in answer 
to the invitation, *' It will be a sort of apotheosis 
coincident with my official death» which is imminent. 
In fact, I am dead already, only the Treasury Charon 
has not yet soLtled the conditions upon which I am 
to be ferried over to the other side." 

Before leaving the subject of his connection with 
the Royal Society, it may be worth while to give a 
last example of the straightforward way in which he 
dealt with a delicate point whether to rote or not to 
vote for his friend Sir Andrew Clark, who had been 
proposed for election to the Society, It occurred 
just after his return from abroad ; ho explains his 
action to Sir Joseph Hooker, who had urged caution 
on hearing a partial account of the proceedings. 



South Khnsinotow, 

AprU 25, 1885. 

Mt oear Hookeh — 1 don*t ace very well how I 
eould have been more cautious than I have been. I 
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knew nothing of Claik'a c&ndi(UtUTe until I saw hia 
in the lidt ; and if he or his proposer had consulted me, 
1 flbould have advised delay, because I knew very well 
there would be a great push made for thia year. 

Being there, however, it seemed to me uuly juct to 
say that which is certainly tme, namely, that Clark haa 
just the same claim aa half a dozen doctozs who have 
been admitted without queetion, e.g. Gull, Jenner, Riadon 
Bennett, on the sole ground of standing in the pro- 
feBBion. And I think that eo long as that claim k 
admitted, it will 1>e unjust not to oflmit CUrk. 

So I eaivl what you heard ; but 1 waa so careful not to 
presB unduly apon the Council, that I warned them of 
the poeeible prf'jndice arising from my own pezBonil 
obligations to Clark'u skill, and 1 went so far aa not 
to put his name in the fint list myself, a atep which I 
now regreU 

If tills is uot caution enough, i shoulfl like to knov 
what is 7 As Cllve said when be came back from India, 
"By God, sir, I am uatoniMied at my own moderation 1" 

If it ia not right to make a man a fellow because he 
boMs a firat-class place as a practitioner nf medicine as 
the R,S. haa done since I have known it, let as abolish 
the practice. But tliuu let us also in justice refase to 
recognirie the half-and-half claims, those of the people who 
are third-rale aa practitionens and hang on to the skiru 
of science without doing anything in it 

Several of your and my younger scientific friends are 
bent on bringing in their chum , and Clark's candi- 
dature in very inconvenient to them. Hence I suipect 
eouie of the " uutejioken aversion " and criticism of Clark's 
claims you have heard. 

I am quite willing to sacrifice my friend for a principle^ 
hut not for flomelKxiy else's friend, and I mean to vote for 
Clark ; though I am not going to try to force my notion 
down any one else's throat — Ever youn? faithfully, 

T. H, Hdilbt. 
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On the same subject he writos tu Sir M Foster : — 

Obedience be hAnged. It would not lie in my mouth, 
Bfi the lawyers say, to object to anybody's getting his own 
way if he can. 

If Clark had not been a penonal friend of mine 1 
should not havR Iicflitated a moment about deciding in his 
favour. Under the circuniatancea it was quite clear what 
I should do if I were forced to decide, and I thought it 
would have been kindly and courteous to the President 
if he had l^een let off the necessity of making a decision 
which wan obvioiialy <lisagreeable to him- 

lEi on the other hand, it was wished to fix the respon- 
aibility of what happeJied on him, I am ghid that he had 
the opportunity of accepltng it. I never was more clear 
as to what was the ri^ht thing to do. 

So also at other times ; he writes in September to 
Sir M, Foster, the Secretary, with reference to even- 
ing gatherings at which smoking should be permitted. 

BotrmtKUoUTH, Sept. 17, 1SS6. 

I am not at all sure that I can give my blessing to 
the "Taliagie." Wben I heard of it I had great doubts 
as to its being a wise movei It is not the qaostion of 
"smoke'' so much, as the principU' of Imving meetings in 
the Societ/s rooms, wbiub are not practically (whatever 
they may be theoretically), open to all the fellows, and 
which will certainly be regarded as the quasi>private 
parties of one of the ofhccis. You will hare all sorts of 
jealousies roused, and talk of a clique, eta 

When X was Secretoiy the one thing I was most care- 
ful to avoid was the appearance of de&iring to exert any 
BiHJcial influence. But there was a jealousy of the x Club, 
and only the other day, to my great amusement, I was 
talking to au influential member of the Royal Society 
Club about the possibility uf fusing it with the PhlL Club, 
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and he s&idf forgetting I waa a member of the Utter: 
" Oh I we don't want any of those wire-piiUera 1 " Poor 
dear innocent duU-as-dituh water PhiL Club 1 



Mention baa already been made of the unveilmg 
of the Darwin etatuo at South Kensington on Jane 
9, when, as President of the RoyaJ Society, Huxley 
delivered an address in the name of the Memorial 
Committee, on handing over the statue of Darwin to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, as representative of the 
Trustees of the British Museum. The concluding 
words of the speech deserve quotAtion : — 

We do not make this ret^uetjt [<.«. to accept the statue] 
for the mere wike of perpetuating a memory ; for so long 
aa men occupy themselves with the piirauit of truth, the 
name of Darwin runs no more risk of oblivion than doe* 
that of Copernicus, or that of Harvey. 

Nor, moet assuredly, do we ask you to preserve tlie 
statue in its cynosural position in thus entrance hall of 
our National Museum of Natural History aa evidence thftt 
Mr. Darwin'e views have received yonr official aanction; 
fur scieuoe does not recognise such sanclions, and oommiti 
suicido when it adujits a creed. 

No, we beg you to t:he)'ish this memorial aa a symbol 
by which, as generation after gencrntiou of studenta enter 
yonder door, they shall be reminded of the ideal according 
to which they must shape their lives, if they would turn 
to the beet account the opportunities offered by the great 
institution under yuur charge. 

Nor was this his only word about Darwin. Some- 
what later, Profoasor Mivart sent him the proofs 
of an article on Darwin, asking for his criticism, 
and received the following reply, which describee 
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better than almost any other document, the nature 
of the tie which united Darwin and his friends, 
and incidentally touches the question of Galileo's 
recantation ; — 



Xov, 12, 1886. 

Mt DRar Mr. Mivart — I retuni your proof with 
many tlianka for your courtesy in sending iL 1 fully 
appreciate the good feeling t^own in what you have 
written, but as yuu a^k my opinion, I liEul better isfty 
frankly that my esperience of Darwin \& widely different 
from yours as expressed in the pastiages marked with 
pencil I have often remarked that I never knew any 
one of his intellectual rank who sliowed himself bo 
tolerant to opponents, gix'at and sniull, on Darwin did. 
Scnnitive he was in the sense of heing too ready to be 
depressed by adverse comment, but I never knew any one 
less easily hurt by fair criticism, or who less ncwlcd to be 
soothed by those who oppo^ him with good reason. 

I am sure I tried his patitmce often enough, without 
ever eliciting more than a " Well there's a good deal in 
what you say ; but — " and then followed something which 
nine times out of ten showed he had gone deeper into the 
business than I htid. 

I cannot agree with you, again, that the acwptance of 
Darnin's views was in any way influenced by the strong 
affection entertained for him by many of his frienda What 
that affection realty <lid was to lead those of his friends 
who had seen good reason for his views (o take much 
more trouble in hia defence and support^ and to strike out 
much harder at his adversary than they would utherwise 
have done. Tliis is pardonable if not justifiable — that 
which you suggest would to my mind l)e neither. 

I am so ignorant of what has l*en going on during the 
last twelvemonth, that I know nothing of your oontroverfty 
with Komanes. If he is going to show the evolution of 
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inUllect from oense, he u the man for whoju I hare 
waiting, as Kant says. 

In your i>ai>t.r about scientific freedom, which I read 
some time ago with much intereet, you alluded to a book 
or article by Fatlier Roberta on the Qnlileo businett. Will 
you kindly send ine a postcard to say where and wheo it 
was published. 

I looked into the matter when I was in Italy, and I 
arrived at the conclusion that the Pope and the College of 
Cardinals had rather tlie best of it It would complete 
the paradox if Father Kol)erte should help me to eee the 
error of my waya — Ever yours very faithftiUy, 

T. H. Ht7XLlT. 

August and September, as said above, wore speot 
in England, tliough with little good eifoct. Filey waB 
not a suctess for either himself or his wife. Boume- 
mniith, where they joined their eldest daughter and 
lier family, offered a "temperature much more to the 
taste of both of us/' and at least undid the mischief 
done by the wet and cold of the north. 

The mean lino of hnalth was gradually rising ; 
was a great relief to be free at length from 
ministrative distractions, while the retiring pensions 
removed the necessity of daily toil By nature be 
was like the friend whom he described as "the man 
to become hipped to death without incessant activity 
of some sort or other. I am sure that the habit of 
incessant work into which we all drift is as bad in 
its way as dram-drinking. In time you cannot bo 
comfortable without the stimulus." But the variety 
of interests which filled his mind prevented him fro 
feeling the void of inaction after a busy life. A 
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just as be was at the turning-point in health, he 
received a fillip which started him again into vigoroua 
activity — the mental tonic bracing up his body and 
clearing away the depression and languor which had 
so long besot him. 

The lively fillip came in the shape of an article in 
the November NineUenth Century^ by Mr. Gladstone, 
in which he attacked the position taken up by Dr. 
R^ville in hia ProhgomeTui to Uu History of Beli^umSf 
and in particular, attempted to show that the order of 
creation given in Genesis L, is supported by the 
evidence of science. This article, Huxley used 
humorously to say, so stirred bis bilo as to set his 
liver right at once ; and though he denied the soft 
impeachment that the ensuing fight was what had sot 
him up, the marvellous ciu^tive effects of a Glad- 
stonian dose, a remedy unknown to the phannacopoeia, 
became a household word among family and friends. 

His own reply, *' The Interpreters of Genesis and 
the Interpreters of Xature," appeared in the December 
number of the Ninetfevih Century (ColMed Essays^ iv. 
p. 139). In January 1886 Mr. Gladstone res|)onded 
with his "Proem to Genesis," which was met in 
February by *'Mr. Gladstone and Genesis " {CoUecUd 
Essays, iv. p. 164). Not only diJ he show that 
science ofTers no support to the *' fourfold " or the 
" fivefold " or any other order obtained from Genesis 
by Mr. Gladstone, but in a note appended to his 
second article he gives what he takes to be the proper 
sense of the " Mosaic " narrative of the Creation (iv. 
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p. 196), not allowing the succession of phenomena to 
represent an evolutionary notion, as suggested, of & 
progress from lower to higher in the scale of b«in^ a 
notion assuredly not in the mind of the writer, but 
deducing this order from such ideas as, putting aside 
our present knowledge of nature, we may reasonAbly 
believe him to bave held. 

A vast subsidiai-y controversy sprang up in the 
TirMS on Biblical ezegetics ; where these touched him 
at all, as, for instance, when it was put to him whether 
the diflference between the " Eehmes " of Genesis and 
*' Sheh-rotz " of Leviticus, both translated "cteeping 
things," did not invalidate his argument as to the 
identity of such " creeping things," he had examined 
the point already, and surprised his interrogator, who 
appeared to have raised a very pretty dilemma, by 
promptly referring him to & well-known Hebrew 
commentator. 

Several letters refer to this passage of anna. 
On December 4, he writes to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer ; — 

Do read my polishing off of the O.O.K. I am proud 
of it aa i work of art, and as evidence that the volcano 
is not yet exlmiuted. 



To T.oitD Farrkr 

4 MAnLBuiinuon Place, 
Ike. 6, 18S6. 

Mt dear Fahrer — F'roin a tucientific point of view 
Gladstoae'tf article was undoubtedly not worth powder and 
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shot Bat, on peisoual grounds, the perusal of it sent 
me bUflpheming about the house with the tint healthy 
cxpreasion of wrath known for n couple of yeare — to my 
wife's great alarm — and I should have "' busted up " if I 
had not given vent to my indignation ; and accondly^ 
a!L orthodoxy was gloating over the slap in the face 
which the Q.O.M. had administered to science in the 
person of lUville. 

llie ignorance of the eo-Galled educated claaees in this 
country ia stupendous, and in the hands of people like 
Gladstone it is a political force. Since I became an 
official of the Royal Society, good taste seemed to me to 
dictate silence about matt«re on which there is "great 
diTision among us." But now I have recovered my 
freedom, and T am greatly minded to begin stirring the 
fire afrceli. 

Within llie \B»t month I have picked up wonderfnlly. 
If dear old Darwin were alive he would say it is because 
I have had a fight, but in truth thi^ fight is oonsequcnoe 
and not cause. I am infiuilely relieved by getting rid 
of the eternal strain of the past thirty years, and hope 
to get some good work done yet Iwfore I die, so make 
ready for the pirt of the judicious bottle-holder which 
I have always found you. — Ever yours very faithfully, 

T. H. Huxley. 

4 MAKLBOitoroH Place, 
Jan. 13, \S8G. 

Mr DEAR Farrbr — My contribution to the next 
Lxjund was finished and sent to Knowles a week ago. I 
cflnfosM it to have been a work of supererogation ; but 
the extreme shiftiness of my antagonist provoked me, 
and I was tempteil to j)in him and dissect him as an 
anatomico-pBychological exercist'. May it be accounted 
unto me for righteousness, though I laughud so much 
over the operation that I deserve no credit 

I think your notion is a very good one, and I am not 
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sore that I shall not try to carry it out some day. In 
the meanwhile, however, I &m bent upon an enterpriK 
which I think still mor« important 

After I have done with the reconcilers^ I will ne 
whether theology cannot be told her place rather m 
plainly than she has yet been dealt with. 

However, this between ouraelves, I am aerionsl: 
anxious to uae what little stuff remaina to me well, 
I am not siur that I can do better service anywhere than 
in this Hue, though I don't mean to have any more 
controverey if I can help it 

(Don't laugh and repeat Darwin's wiokedneaa) — Ever 
yours very faithfully, T. H. Hcxlet. 



However, this ** contribution to the next ronad 
seemed to the editor rather too pungent in tone. 
Accordingly Huxley revised it, the letters which 
follow describing the process : — 

4 Hablborouou Place, K.W., 

Jan, 15.1886. 

My niCAB Knowt.bs — I will be with you at 1.30. 
spent three mortal hours this morning taming my wild 
cat Ue is now castrated ; his teeth arc filed ; hia daws 
are cut; he is taught to swear like a "mieu"; and to 
spit like a cough ; and when he is turned out of the bag 
you won't know him from a tame rabbit — Ever yours, 

T. a HOXLKT 



^ 



4 MABLBonoirQH I'laoe, N.W,, 
Jan. 20, 2S86. 

My OKAtt Kirowi-K9 — -Here is tlie dclionnaire anij 
finally titivat^fJ, auJ I quite agree, much improv 
though I mourn the; ]osa of some of the spice. But it 
b an awful smaah as it stands — worse than the first, 1 
think 
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I shall Fend you the MS. of the Evolution of Thfilcffy 
to-day or to-morrow. It will uot do to divide it, an 1 
want the reader to hove an ofwrpi of the whole procew 
from Samuel of Israel to Sanimy of Oxford. 

I am afraid it will make thirty or thirty-five pages, 
but it is really very interesting, though T say it as 
shouldn't 

Pleflfle have it Ret up in Blip, though, ha it is written 
after the manner of a judge's charge, the correctioiia will 
not be BO extensive, nor the strength of language so well 
ealcolated to make a judiciotu editor's hair stand on end, 
BB was the case with the enclosed fin it« unrcgcnerate 
stateX — Ever yours verj- truly, T. R Huxley. 

Some time later, on September 14, 1890, writing 

to Mr. Hyde Clarke, the philologists, who waa ten 
years his senior, he remarks on hia object in under- 
taking this controversy : — 

I am glad to see that you arc as active-minded as ever. 
I have no doubt there is a great deal in what yon say 
about the origin of the myths in Genesis. But my sole 
point is to get the people who pi-rsist in r^arding them 
as statements of fact to understand that they are foola 

The process is laborious, and not yet very fruitful of 
the desired conviction. 



To Sir Joseph Prestwich 

4 Marlboroddh Placr, N.W., 
January 16, 1386. 

ilv DEAR Prertwich — Accept my best thanks for the 
volume of your Geology, which has just reached me. 

I enry the vigour which has led you to tackle such 
a task, and I have no doubt that when I turn to your 
book for information I shall find n^usun for more envy in 
the ihoroughnts^ with which the task is done 
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I see Mr. Gladstone hoB been trying to wreat your 
fcripttire to his own purpose^ but it ia no good. Neither 
the fourfold nor the fivefold nor the sixi'old order wilt 
wash. — Ever youra verj' faithfully, T. H. Hoxlet. 




To Profkssor Poulton' 



4 Marlboboitoh Flaite, 

Dear Mr. PotJLTOX — I relam herewith the number 
of the Expositor with many thanks. Canon Drivcf^i 
article contains as clear and candid a statement i$ I 
oould wish of the poeition of the Pentateuchal coemogODy 
from his point of view. If he more thoroaghly nnider- 
stood the actual nature of paleoulological saccesiaon — I 
mean the Bpeclea by specicfi replaoement of old forms by 
new, — and if be more fully appreciated the great gulf 
fixt^ between the idoas of " creation " and of " evolution," 
I think he would E^e (1) that the Pentateuch and iicieaoe 
are more hopelesitly at variance than even be imagineSt 
and (2) that the Pentateurhal cosmogony does not corae 
00 near the fncta of the case as some other ancient oos- 
mogoniea, notably thoee of the old Greek philosophers. 

Practically, Canon Driver, as a theologian and Hebrew 
scholar, gives up the pbyt^ical truth of the Pentateuchal 
cosmogony altogether. All the more wonderful to me, 
therefore, is the way in which he holds on to it as 
embodying theological truth. So far as this question ia con- 
oemed, on all points which can be tested, the Pentateuchal 
writer states that which is not true. What, therefore, 
is his authority on the matter — creation by a Deity — 
which cannot be tested? Wliat sort of '* inspiration " 
is that which leads to the promulgation of a fable as 
divine truth, which forces those who believe in thai 
inspiration to hold on, like grim death, to the literal 

' Hope Professor of itoology at OxfortL 
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truth of llie fublp, which demoralises them in necking for 
ftll sorts of BOfi}i I'll leal fihifts to bolaler up the fal)]e, and 
whicli filially ia diacredited and repudiated when the 
fable is fitinlly proved to be a fahle 7 If Sataii had 
wished to devise the befst meaiu of dii^^rc-diting "fievehi- 
tion " he could not have done better. 

Have you not foi^otten to mention the leg of 
Archajopteryx as a characlwiatically hinl-like structure ? 
It is so, and it i.s to be recollected that at present we 
know nothing of Itie greater part of the ti^keletons of the 
older me^ozoic laainraals — only tcclh and jaws. What 
the ahouldor-girdle of Slereognathus might be like is 
uncertain. — Ever youre very faithfully, 

T. H. HrxLEY. 

Tho following letters have a cvirioiiH interest as 
shoAving what, in the eyes of a supporter of educa- 
tional progresBj might and might not be done at 
Oxford to help on scientific education : — 



To THE Mxsxra OF BaUJOL 

i MARtnoKoL'on Place, 
Dee. 21. 1885. 

Mt i>e&r Master * — I have been talking to some of 
my ft-it*nd» almut fttinmlating the Royal Society to address 
the Universities on the fiiUject uF ^'^'irig greater weight 
to scientific acquirfiiiipnl?^, ami 1 lind that there is a 
better prospect than I had hoped for of getting President 
and Council to move. But I am not quite sure about 
the course which it will bo wisest for us to adopt, and I 
beg a little couiisel un that matter. 

I premune that we had l^etter state our wishes in the 

1 ThiA is from the first draft of tlie letter. Huxley's letlera to 
Jowett were destroyed hy Jowett's ordent, together with the rest 
of his eorrespoadenca. 
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form of n letter to the Vice-Chancellor, and thai we may 
prudontly a^V for the snWitntion of moiiem languagB 
(especially German) and elementary sciencii for some of 
the Biihjecte at present required in the literary part of the 
examinations of the acii'ntitic and medical iacultiea. If we 
could gain this much it would !« a great step, not only 
in ilaelf, but in its reaction on the schools- — Ever yonr» 
very faithfully, T. H. Hoilkt. 

4 Marlbobouod Placid 
Dfc 26, 1885. 

Mv HEAR Foster — Please read the enclosed letter 
from Jow«tt (confidentially). I had suggested the 
poeaibility of dintini^liiii^ the Gre«k and Latin for the 
science and medical peapie, but that, you 9e«, he won't 
have. But he is prepared to load the claaaical people 
with science hy way of making things fair. 

It may be worth oar while to go in for this, and 
trust to time for the other. What say you ? 

Merry Chriatmaa to you. The G.O.M, is going to 
reply, ao I am likely to have a happy New Year ! I 
expect Bome fun, and I mean to make it an occasion for 
some good earnest. — Ever yours very faitlifullv, 

T. H."Hoxi«t. 

So ends 1886, and with it closes another definite 
period of Huxley's life.- Free from official burdens 
and official restraints, he was at liberty to speak out 
on any subject : his strength for work was less indeed, 
but his time waa his own ; there was hope that he 
might still recover his health for a few more years. 
And though the ranks of his friends were beginning 
to thin, though ho writes (May 20, to Professor 
Biirtholomew Price) : — 

The "ga|»6'' are terrible accompanimcntB of advancing 
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life. It ia only with age ttmt one realises ibe fiill trutU 
of Goethe's quatrain : — 

Eine Rmcha iit ein jeil«r Tag, etc. 

and ngain : — 

The X Club t^ going to eniithereens, as if a charge of 
dynamite had hecti exploded iu the iiiidst of tt Busk ia 
slowly fading away. Tjiidall is, I feiir, in a bad way, 
and I am vtry anxious abuut Ht>uker : — 

still the club huug together for many years, and 
outside it were other devoted friends, who would 
have echoed Dr. Foster's good wishes on the last day 
of the year : — 

A Happy New Year I and many of them, and may 
yon more and more demorutrate the folly of Htranglii^j 
men at sixty. 



VOU II 
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The controversy with Mr. Gladstone indicates the 
nature of the subject thut Huxley took up for the 
employment of his newly obtained leisure. Chequered 
as this leisure was all through the year by constant 
illnesg, which drove hfm again and again to the 
warmth of Boumemoiith or the brisk airs of the 
Yorkshire moors in default of the sovereign medicme 
of the Alps, he managed to write two more contro- 
versial articles this year, besides a long account of 
the "Progress of Science," for Mi-. T. Humphry 
Ward's book on The Ilei(jn of Queen VidGria^ wliich 
was to celebrate the Jubilee year 1887. Examina- 
tions — for the last time, however — the meetings of 
the Eton Governing Body, the business of the Science 
Schools, the Senate of the London University, the 
Marine Biological Association, the Council of the 
Royal Society, and a round dozen of subsidiary 
committees, all claimed Ids attention. Even when 
driven out of town by bis bad health, he would come 

4ai 
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up for a few days at a time to attend necessary 
meetings. 

One of the few references of this period to bio- 
logical research is contained in a letter to Profesaor 
Pelseneer of Ghent, a student of the Mollusca, who 
afterwards completed for Huxley the long unfinished 
monograph on " Spirula ' for the Challenger Report. 

4 MAHLBOBOTJOn Placr, 
Jan, 8. 1886. 

Dbab Sib— Accept my beat thanks for the present of 
roar publications. As you may imagine, X find that on 
the cretUMious crustactijuis very interesting. It was a rare 
chance to find the branchiie prpseived. 

I am glad to be able to send you a copy of my memoir 
on the morphology of tho MoUueca. It shnws slgna of 
age oulfiide, but I beg you to remember that it is 33 
years old. 

I am rejoiced to think you find it still worth con- 
sulting. It has always been my intention to return to 
the subject some day, and to try to justify my old 
concluhionij — as I think they may be justified. 

But it is very doubtful whetlier my intention will 
now ever be caxried into effect — I am yours very faith- 
fully, T. H. HCXLKT. 

Mr. Gladstone's second article appeared in the 
January number of the Nhtdeenth CefUunff to this the 
following letter refers : — 

4 Maklhobouqu Place, N.W., 

Jrtjfc. 21, 1886. 

Mt DEAit SiCKLTON — Tliouks for yuur capital bit of 
clmff. I look a Ihonght and began to mend (.la Btims* 
friend and my protutype (G.O.M.) is not yet ruoorded to 
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have done) about a couple of months ago, and tben 
Qladfltone's Erst article caused such a flovr of bile that { 
have been thu I'ulter for it ever since. 

I need not tell you I am entirely crushed by ha 
reply — Btill the womi will turn and there is a iaiut 
aqneak (as of a rat in the mouth of a terrier) about to ht 
heard in the next Ninctr^ntk. 

But Berioualy, it is to me a grave thing that the 
destinies of this country should at present be ceriotaly 
influenced by a man, who, whatever he may be in the 
affairs of which I am no judge — ia nothing but a oopiow 
ehulHur, in tho-sc which I do imdexstand. — With be^ 
wishes to Mi's. Skelton and yourself, ever yours very 
faithfuUy, 

T. H. HUXLKT. 




With the article in the Fehruai'y number of the 
Nineteenth Century, he concluded his tilt with Mr. 
Gladstone upon the interpretation of Genesis. His 
supposed "unjaded appetite" for controversy was 
already satiated ; and he bof^^cd leave to retire from 
"that ^atmosphere of contention' in which Mr. 
Gladstone has been able to live, alert and vigorous 
beyond the common race of men, as if it were purest 
mountain air," for the '* Elysium " of scientific deltate, 
which "suits my less robust constitution better.*' 
A vain hope. Little as he liked controversy at 
bottom, in spite of the skill — it must be allowed, At 
times, a pleasurable skill — in using the weapons of 
debate, ho was not to avoid it any more than he was 
tx) avoid the cast wind when he went to Bournemouth 
from early in February till the end of March, of 
wliich he writes on February 23 : — 
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Thi! " Kn^'lisU Naples " is rather Fluruntiiie so br as a 
bitter cold east wind rather helow than abore 0*0. goea, 
hut froui all I hear it i^ a deal l>etter than Loudon, and 
I ani pitjking up in spite of it I wiflh I were a 
Hotothuria, and could gt!t on without my viscera. I 
should do splendidly then. 

Uero he wrote a long ^krticle on the " Kvolution 
of Theology" {Collected Essays, iv. 287) which 
appeared in the March and April numbers of the 
Nineteaith Century. It was a positive statement of 
the views ho had arrived at, which underlay the very 
partial — and therefore mialeading — nxpoaitiou of 
them iKjasiblo in controversy. He dealt with the 
subject, not with reference to the truth or falsehood 
of the notions under review, but purely as a question 
of anthropology, "a department of biology to which 
I have at various times given a good deal of atten- 
tion." Starting with the familiar ground of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, he thus explains the paleonto- 
logical method he proposes to adopt : — 

In the venerable record of ancient life, miscalled a 
book, when it ia really a library com[>arable to a selection 
of workb from Engliiih literature between the times of 
Beda and those of Milton, we have the stratified deposits 
(oft*iU confuaed and even with their natural older in- 
verted) left by the stream of the intellectual and moral 
life of Israel during many centuries, And, embedded in 
these strata, there are numerous remains of forms of 
thought which ouce lived, and which, though often unfortun- 
ately mei-e fragments, are of priceleaa value to the anthropo- 
lo^t Our task is to rescue these from their relatively un- 
important 8urrour.dingis and by careful compari^u with 
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existing forms of theology to make the dead world which 
they reoord live again. 

A Bubeequent letter to Professor Lewis C&mpbell 
bears upon this essay. It was written in answer to 
an inquiry prompted by the comparison here drawn 
between the primitive spiritual theories of the books 
of Judges and Samuel, and the very similar develop- 
ment of ideas among the Tongans, as described by 
Mariner, who lived many years among the nativea 

HODESLEA, Od. 10, 1894. 

Mt dear Campbell — I took a good deal of trouble 
years ago to satisfy myself about the point you mention, 
and I came to the coiicliL^'ion that Mariner was emtnenll)* 
trustworthy, and that Martin was not only an honest, bat 
a shrewd and rather critical, reporter. The story he tcll§ 
about testing Mariner's version of King Tbe^baw's oration 
shows his frame of mind (and is very interesting other- 
wise in relation to oral tradition). 

I have a lot of books abont Polynesia, but of all I 
possess and have read, Mariner is to my miud the meet 
trustworthy. 

The missionaries are apt to colour everything, and 
they never have the chance of knowing the interior life 
as Mariner knew it It was this conviction that led me to 
make Mariner my cheval de baiaUU in *' Evolution of 
Theology." 

I am giving a great deal of trouble — ill for the last 
week, and at present witli a slmrp lumbago ! so nice ! 
With our love to Mrs. Campbell and yourself — Ever 
yours, T. H. a 

The circumstances under which the following 
letter was written are these. The activity of the 
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Home Rulors and tho lethargy of Unionists had caused 
oue side only of the great question then agitating 
English polities to bo represented in tho American 
press, with the result that the funds of the National- 
ists wero swelled by eubacriptions from persons who 
might have acted otherwise if the arguments on the 
other side had been adequately laid before them. 

Mr. Albert Grey, M.P., therefore had ananged for 
& series of clear, forcible pronouncements from strong 
repreeeutative Eiiglinhmen ugaintit u separate Parlia- 
ment, to be cabled over to New York to a syndicate 
of influential newspapers, and his American advisers 
desired that the opening statement should be from 
Huxley. 

Although it wilt be seen from the letter that ho 
would not undertake this task, Mr. Grey showed the 
letter to one or two of the leading Liberal Unionists 
to strengthen their hands, and begged permission to 
publish it for the benefit of the whole party. 
Accordingly^ it appeared in the Times of April 13, 
1886. 

CA9ALINI, W. Bot'RKKMOUTH, 

March 21, 188«. 

Deak Mr. Grhv — I am as much opposed to the Home 
Rule sckuiue as any one can possibly be, and if I were a 
political man I would fight againut it a« long sa I had 
any breath hft in nie ; but I have citrefuUy kept out of 
tho T>nlitical tif?M nil tuy life, and it is too late for me now 
to tliink of entering it. 

Anxious watching of the course of affairs for many 
years past has pei-buadcd me that nothing short of dome 
sharp and sweeping national misfortune will convince 
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tbe m^ority of our oountrymcu that govenuuent hf 
average opinion ib merely a oirciiitoug method of going 
to tlie dcvU ; and tlmt those who profess to leaH Imt in 
fact slavishly I'ollow this average opinion ore siinply the 
fosU'-at runners and tlie londeet squeakern of the hetd 
^vhich id rushing blindly down to ita destruction. 

It is the electorate, and eepmally the Liberal elecCoiate, 
■which is responfiible for the present state of things. It 
has no political education. It knows well enough that 
2 and 2 won't make 5 in a ledger, and that sentimental 
atcaling in ]>rivalu life is not t^j be tolerated ; but it bu 
not been taught the great lesson in history that th^rv 
are like verities in national life, and hence it easily ialli 
a prey to any clever and copions fallacy -monger wbo 
appeaU to its great heart instead of reminding it of its 
weak head. 

Politicians have gone on flattering and cajoling thii 
chaos of political incompetence until the just penalty of 
believing their own fictions has befallen them» and the 
average member of Parliament is conscientiouttly convinoed 
that it is his duty, not to act for his conslitueutA to tbe 
best of his judgment, but to do exactly what they, or 
rather the small minority which drivee them, tells him 
to do. 

Have we a real slat^eman ? a man of the calibre of 
Pitt or Burke, to say nothing of Strafford or Pym, who 
will stand up and tell his countrymen that this disruption 
of th«t uniun is nothing but a cowardly wickedness — 
an act bad in itself, fmught with immeasurable evil — 
especially to the people of Ireland ; and that if it cost 
hiB political existence, or his he^id, for that matter, he is 
prepared to lake any and every honest means of prevent- 
ing the mischief? 

I see no gigu of any. And if such a man should 
come to the front what chance is there of his receiving 
loyal and continuous support from a majority of the 
House of Commons ? I see no sign of any. 
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There was a time when the political madneeB of one 
{veu-iy ivaa eurc to be chocked by tlie eanity, or at any 
mte tlie jealousy of tht* other. At the last dlection I 
BitnuM have vot«d for the Conservatives (for the firet 
lime in my life) liad it not been fur Lord Kacdolph 
Churt-hill ; but I thoaght that by thns jumping out of 
the Gladfltonian fr)'ing-pan into th« Churcliillian fire 
I should not mend inattcra, so I abstained altogether. 

Mr Pai-nell has great qualities. For the first time 
the Iriflh maloonteuts have a leader who ia not eloquent, 
bnt who ia honest ; who knows what he wants and 
faoBB the risks involved in gt-ttiug it Our poor Right 
Honourable Rhetoricians are no match for Ihia man 
who understands realitieis. I believe also that Mr. Pameirs 
success will destroy the Eu^liah politicianfl who permit 
themaelTes to be his mLnuuent«, as soon as bitter 
experience of the cousequtiDces ha^ brought Englishmen 
and Sootchmen (and I will ad<l Irishmen) to their senses. 

I suppose one ought not to be sorry for that result, 
bnt there are men among them over whose fall all will 
lament— I am, yours very faithfully, T. H. Hdxlkt. 

Some of the newspapers took these concluding 
paragraphs to imply support of Pamell, so that at 
the ond of June he writes : — 



Thp Tribune man «eenis to have less intelligence than 
might be ex[Hjcled. 1 spoke approvingly of the way in 
which Pamell had carried outhiH jmlicy, which ia mther 
diiforent from approving the policy itselil 

But these nevvt^pa2)er seribea don't take the trouble to 
understand wliat they read. 

While at Bournemouth he alao finished and sent 
off to the Yoiith^s Companion^ an American paper, 
an article on the evolution of certain types of the 
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house, called "From the Hut to the Pantheon/ 
Beginning with a description of the Pantheon, that 
characteristically Roman work with its vast domOi 
so strongly built that it is the only great dome 
remaining ^vithout a Haw : — 

For a long time (he savB) I was j^rplexed to know 
what it was abont the ppoporlions of the inierior of the 
Pantheiin which gave me such & different feeling froni 
that mode by any other domed space I had ever entered. 

The secret of this he finds in the broad and simple 
design peculiar to the building, and then shows in 
detail how 

the round hut, the i£des Vestse, and the Pantheon are so 
many stages in a procciti of architectural cvoluiion wliich 
was effected between the firet beginnings of Roman 
history and the Augustan age. 

The relation between the beehive hut, the j^nvntare, 
and the pilc-<l wellings of Italy le-ad to many suggestive 
bits of early anthropology, which, it may be hoped, 
bore fruit in the minds of some of his youthful 
rea^lera. 

We find him also reading over proofs for Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, who, although he might hesitate to 
ask for his criticism with respect to a subject on 
which thoy had a "standing difTerenco," still 

concludeil tluit to brcjik tlu-ougli tlio long-standing usage, 
in pnrsuftnco of which I have liabitually submitted my 
biological writing to your caatigation, and so often profited 
by Bo doing, would seeiu like a dL=itni9t of your candour 
— a distrust which I canuot entertain. 
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So he wrote in January; and on March 19 be 
wrote again, with another sot of proofs— 

Toujours I'audao! ! More proofs to look over. Don't 
write a critical essay, only marginal notes. Perhape you 
will aay, like llie Roman poet to the poetaster who aakttd 
him to erase any paauges he did not like, and who replied, 
** One erasure will suffice " — perhajie you will say, " There 
needs only one marginal note." 

To this he received answer : — 



CaSAMKI, W. BotTRVBMOUTH, 

.IfflrtA 22, 1886. 

My dear Spencer — More power to your elbow ! 
Vou will lind my blcseing at the end of the proof. 

But pleoAe look very carefully at nome comments 
which are not merely sceptical criticisms, but deal with 
matten of fact. 

I see the difference between na on the speculative 
question lies in the conception of the primitive prutoplasui. 
I conceive it as a mechanism set K'^ing by heat — as a sort 
of active crystal with the capacity of giving rise to a 
great number of pBctitIomor|)hfl ; and I conceive that 
external conditions favour one or the other |>*Kudomorph, 
but leave the fundamental mechanism untouched. 

You appear to me to suppose that external conditions 
modify the machinery, as if by tramiferriug a flour-mill 
into a forest you could make it into a aaw<milL I am 
too much of a sceptic to deny the possibility of anything — 
especially as 1 am now so much occupied with theology 
— but 1 don't see my way to your conclusion. 

And that is all the more reason why I don't want to 
stop you from working it out, or rather to make the 
** one erasure " you f-uggest For as to stopping you, " t«n 
on me might," as the navvy said to the little special 
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ooiuitable who tlireatened to take liitu into codtodr. — Etct 
joxm very faithfully, T. H. Hoxur. 

Wiirmtb and aea-fogs here fat a variety. 

One more letter may be given from this time at 
Bournemotith — a letter to his eldest daughter ou tlu 
loss of her infant son : — 



OaSAXINI, W. BottBKXMOCTH, 

March 2. 18S6. 

It's very sad to lose your child just when he was 
beginning to bind himstlf to you, and I don't know that 
it is much consolation to reflect that the longer he had 
wound hiniheli' up in your Iitvirt-strings the worae the 
tear would have been, which seems to have been inevitable 
sooner or later. One does not weigh and measure these 
things while grief is fresh, and in my experience a deep 
plunge into the waters of sorrow is the ho]>efu11eAt way of 
getting through them on to one's daily road of liXe again. 
No one can litilp another very much in these crises of life ; 
but love and crytupathy count for Bomethiug, and you 
know, dear child, that you have these in fullest measure 
from ua 

On coming up to London in April he was very 
busy, among other things, with a proposal that the 
Marino Biological Association, of which he was 
President, should urge the Government to appoint a 
scientific adviser to the Fishery Board. A letter of 
his on this subject had appeared iu the Tini^ for 
March 30. There seemed to him, with liis practical 
experience of official work, insuperable objections to 
the status of such an officer. Above all, he would 
be a representative of science is name, without any 
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reeponaibilit}' to the bodj of scientific men in the 
country. Some of hia younger colleagnes on the 
Council, who had not enjoyed the same experience, 
thought that he had aet aside their expressions of 
opinion too brusquely, and begged Sir M. Foster, as 
at once a close friend of his, and one to whoso opinion 
he paid great respect, to make representations to him 
on their behalf, which he did in writing, being kept 
at home by a cold. To this letter, in which his friend 
begged him not to be vexed at a very plain statement 
of the other point of view, but to make it possible 
for the younger men to continue to follow his lead, 
ho replied : — 

4 Marlbokough Plack, 
April &, 1886. 

ilT PEAR F08TKH — MtBL Foster i» quite right in 
looking sharp after your oolda, which is very generous of 
me to say, as I am down in the woiith and f)hon)d have 
been cheered by a cbaL 

I am very glad to know what our younger friend^^ arc 
tbiuklng about I made up my mind to some sacli 
result of the aedon I hare thought it neceesary to take. 
But I have no ambition to lead, and no desire to drive 
them, and if we can't iigree, the beat way will be to go 
our ways si'parately. . . . 

Heaven forbid tlint I should restrain anylxxly from ex- 
prcffiing any opinion in the world. But it is so obvious 
to me that not one of our friends has the smallest notion 
of what administration in fishery queetions mcan.<s or of 
the danger of creating a scientific Frankengtein in that 
which he is clamouring for, that I suppose I have btren 
over anxious to prevent mischief, and seeinwl domi- 
neering. 
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Well, I dliall meud my ways. I miut be getting to be 
an old iwivagii if you tiiiiik it riRky to write aoytliiiig lo 
me. — Ever yours, T. H. Huxlkt. 

But he (lid not stay long in London. By Aphl 
20 he waa off to Ilkley, where he expected to 8t»y 
"for a week or two, perhaps longer/' On the 24th 
he writes to Sir M. Foster: — 

I was begixming to get wrong l)efore we left Boaroe* 
mouth, and went ateadily down aft«r our return to Londoo, 
so that I had to call in a very shrewd fellow who atteodi 

my daughter M . Last Monday he told me that more 

physicking was no good, and thai I had better beoflfhcR, 
and Btie what exercise and the I'rejii air of the moors would 
do for inc. So here I came, and mean to give the place 
a fair trial. 

I du H minimum of ten miles per diem without fatigue, 
and 08 I eat, drink, and sleep wi'll, there ought to be 
notliing the matter with me. Why, under these circum- 
BtaiKes, I should never feel honestly cheerful, or know any 
other desire than that of running away and hiding myself, 
I don't know. No exj)lanation is to be found even in 
Foster's Phyaiology! Tlie only thing my demon can't 
stand is sharp walking, and I will give him a dose of that 
remedy when once I get into trim. 

Indeed he was so much bettor even after a Bingle 
day at Dkley, that he writes home : — 

It really seenuj to me that I am an impostor for run- 
ning away, ami I can hardly believe that 1 felt ao ill and 
miserable four-and-twenty hours aga 

And on the 28th he writes to Sir M. Foster :^- 

I have been improving wonderfully in the last few 
daya Yesterday I walked to Bolton Abbey, the Strid, 
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etc, &nd bock, wbioli » a matter of eixLoen milca, wilhout 
ln-'tng (>3rticularly tinxl^ though the afternoon sun was as 
hot aa midsummer. 

It is the old etory — a case of candle-«nufT — some 
infernal compound thui won't gat burnt up without 
more oxygenation tlian is to be had under ordinary condi- 
tions. . . . 

I want to be l>ack and dning nomvlhing, and yet have 
a notion that I phonld he wiser if I 8to])ped here a few 
weeku and hnnil up iny rubbish effectnally. A gitod deal 
will dejwnd upon wliether 1 ain get my wife to join 
me or not She haa hud a world of worry lately. 

A« to bis fortunate choice of an hotel, " I made up 
my mind," he writes, "to come to ihia hotel merely 
because Bradshaw said it was od the edge of the moor 
— but for once acting on an advcrtisoment turned out 
well." The moor ran up six or seven hundred feet 
just outside the garden, and the hotel itself was well 
outside and above the tOAvn and the crowd of visitors. 
Here, with the exception of a day or two in May, and 
a fortnight at the beginning of June, he stayed till 
July, living as far as possible an outdoor life, and 
getting through a fair amount of correspundenca 

It was not to be expected that he should long 
remain unknown, and he was sometimes touched, 
more often bored, by the forms which this recognition 
took. Thus two days after his anival he writes 
home : — 

Sitting opposite to me at the (ahU cCh^U here ia a 
nice old Scotch lady. People have found out my name 
here by this time, and yesterday she introduced ho reel f to 
me, and expressed great gratitude for the advice I gave to 
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a <K>n of hers two or three years ago. I )iad great difficnity 
in recollecting auythiug at all atmut tlie matter, but it 
Beeins the youngster wtinted to go to Africa, and I adriMd 
liim not to, at anyiate at present However, the poor 
fi^Uow went, tind died, and they eecm to have found a 
minute account of his intervif^w with ine in his^ (iiarv. 



But all were not of tlds kind. 

writes :— 



On the 26th he 



I took a three hours' walk over the moom this morning 
with nothing but grouse and pti^wita for company, and u 
was perfectly delicioufi. I am beginning to fozget thai I 
have a liver, and even feel mildly di.-^posed to the two foola 
of women between whom I have to ait every meaL 

27//l^. ... I wish you would come here if only 
for a few days — it would do you a world of good after 
your anxiety and wear and tear for the lost week. Aiul 
you say you are feeling wi-ak. Please come and let me 
take care of you a bit; I am sure the lovuly air berv 
would set you up. I feel bett<.»r than I have for 
moutliA . . . 

The country ib lovely, and in a few days more oU the 
leaves will be out You can almost hear them bursting. 
Now come down on Saturday and rejoice the "eoir eeu" 
of your old hn^bard who is wearj'ing for you. 
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Another extract from the same correspondence 
expresses bis detestation for a gross breach of con- 
fidence : — 

April 22. — . . , I have given Mr. a pretty 

smart setting down for sending me Ru-^kin's letter to 
him ! it rc-nlly is ini<iuitou3 that such tUinga should be 
dune. Huskin has a right to »ay anything he likes in a 

private letter and must be a perfect cad to aead it 

on to me. 
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The following letter on the ideal of a Palconto- 
togicot Musoiim is a specialised and improved version 
of his earlier schemes on the same subject : — 



4 llARtnoaouoH Placb, 
May S. 1886. 

Mt DiAR Foster — I cannot find Hughes' letter, and 
&nc7 I niufit have deBtroyed it So I cannot sBtisfy 
Newton as to the exact terms of his question. 

But 1 am quite ulear that my answer waa not meant 
to reoommond any particular coarse for Cambridge, when 
I know nothing about the particular circumstancev of 
the case, but referred to what I should like to do if I 
had carte llanehe. 

It is as plain as the nose on oneV fooe (mine is said to 
be very plain) that Zoological and Botanical ooUuctions 
should iUufltrate (1) Morphology, (2) Qeographical Distri- 
bution, (3) Geological Succcsion. 

It is also obvious to me that the morphological series 
ought to contain examples of all the extinct ty]>ea in 
their proper pUices. But I tliiiik it will be no leee plain 
to any one who has had anything to do with Geology 
and Paleontology that the great maoB of fossils is to 
be moet conveniently arranged etratigraphically. The 
Jermyu St Museum affords an example of the strati- 
graphical arrangement 

I do not know that there is anywhere a (Mill^tion 
arranged according to Provinces of (Geographical Distri- 
bution. It would be a great credit to Cambridge to set 
the example of having one. 

If I had a fret: himd in Cambridge or anywhere else, 
I should build (A) a Museum, open to the publii% and 
oontaining three tttrictly limited and selected collections ; 
one morphologically, one geographically, and one straii- 
giuphically urranged ; and (B) a series of annexes urmugi'd 
fur storage and working purposes to contain the material 

VOL. 11 2 (i 
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which is of no use to any but 6pcciaU>t£. I am conTino^l 
that this Ls the only pUti by which the waDts of ordinaij 
]ieoplc can be supplied eiricicntlVf while ample room k 
uffordcd for additions to any extimt without large expena? 
in builiiing. 

On the preftent phin or no plan, Museums are bailt at 
great cost, and in a few years arc choked for want of 
rooDL 

If yoQ have the opportunity, I wish you would ex- 
plain tliat 1 gave no opinion as to what might or mif 
not bo expedient under present circumstances at 
bridge. I do not want to »eein uieddleeome. — Ever yoi 
very faithfully, T. H. HuxiXT. 

Don't foi;get Cayley, 

N^. — As my meaning seema to have been misuoder- 
atood, I wish, if you liave the chance, you would make 
clear that I do not want three brick and mortar mu^ei 
— but one public museum — containing a thrt^fuld col- 
lection of typical forma, a biological Trinity in Unity id 
fact. 

It might conciliate the clerics if you adopted this 
illustration. But as your own^ mind. I should not like 
them to tliink me capable of it 

However, even llklcy was not an infallible cure. 
Thus he writes to Sir M. Foster ; — 

May 17. — I am ashauted of myself for not going to 
town to attend tlie Qov. Qrant Committee and Council, 
but I find I had better stop here till the end of the 
month, when I must return for a while anyhow. 

I have improved very much lu're, and so long as I 
take hea])S of exercise evny day I biive nothing to oom- 
plfiin of beyond a fit (if blue devils when I wake in the 
morning. 

But I don't wont to do any mauuer of work, still les 
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any inonner of play, such as ift going on in London at 
thi« tiinc of year, anri I think I am wiflc to keep out of 
it aa long as I can. 

I wish I knew what la the matter with me I feel 
always Just on the vergu of becoming an abvord old 
I)yf>ochondriac, and as if it only wanted a touch to send 
me over. 

May 27. — . . . . The blue dcTits worry me far lees 
than they did. It there were any hertl of swine here I 
might catl them out altogether, but I expect they would 
not go into 14arkfftccd sheep. 

I am diitpused to slop not more than ten days in 
London, hut to come Uick here and bring eome work 
with me. In fact I do not know that I should return 
yet if it wore not that I do not wish to miaa our u^uilI 
Tint to Balliol, and that my S[>anish daughter is coming 
home for a few months. . . . 

I nm overwhelmed at being taken at my word altout 
Bcientific federation.^ "Something will trauHpire" an old 
Gatzlaff' said when he flogged plaintilf, defendant and 
witnenes in an obscure caae. 

PjR — I have had an invitation from to sign 

"without committing myself to details" an approbation 
of his grand t^heme.' A stupendous array of names 
appear thus committed to the " principle of the Bill" I 
prefer to be the Hartington of the situation. 

During this first stay in London he wrote twice 
to Mr. Herbert Spencer, from whom he had received 

not only some proofs, as before, on biological points, 
but others from his unpublished autobiography. 

^ /.«. ft federattOD between the Royal Soeietjr and sclenlitio 
societies tn the colooiea. 

" Tbu worthy appears to have been an admiral on the China 
station about 1840. 

* For 'he reorgauiaatiou of the flaheries Department 
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After twice reading these, Huxley had merely marked 
a couple of panigraphs contaiiiing j>crsonal references 
which might possibly bo objectionable "to the 'heirs, 
administrators and assigns/ if there are any, or to 
the people themselves if they are living still." He 
oontinUBB, June 1 : — 

Ton will be quite taVen aback at getting a proof from 
me with ho few criticisinH, but even I am not so perven< 
u to think that I can improve your own story of yoor 
own life I 

I notice a airious thing. If Ransom ^ hod not over* 
worked binificlf, I should probably not be writing lliit 
letter. 

For if he had worked less hard I might have been 
first and be second at the Examination at the UniveRucy 
of London in 1846. In which cose I should have ob- 
tained the Exhibition, should not have gone into the 
navy, and should have forsaken science for pmctioa . , . 

Again on June 4 ; — 

Mt dkau Spencer — Here's a screed for yon ! I wi»h 
you well through it 

Mind, I have no a priori objection to the transmission 
of functional modifications whatever. In fact, as I tuld 
you, I should rather like it to be trucu 

But I argutxl against the amumption (with Darwin as 
I do with you) of the operation of a lactor whidi, if you 
will forgive me for saying so, seems aa far otf support by 
trustworthy evidence now as ever it waa — Ever yours 
very faithfully, 

T. H. HuxtiT. 



l>t. Raosom of Nottiogbuu, 
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On the same day he wrote to Mr., afterwards Sir 

John, Skelton : — 

4 Uajilsorodor Puicx, LozmoK, N.W. 

Juna 4, 1886. 

Mt dbar Skeltok — A eiril qneetion deserves a ciTil 
answer — YeB. I ani sorry to eay I know — nobody better 
— "what it is to be unfit for work." I liave been trying 
to emerge from that condition, firat at Boumemuuth, and 
then at Ilkley, for the lost five months, with Buch Email 
success that 1 find a few days in Loudon knocks me up, 
and I go bock to the Yorkshire moora next week 

We have do water-hens there — nothing but peewits, 
larkft, and occasionftl grouse — but the air and water are 
of the b<:«t, and the hlUa quite high enough to bring 
one's mosdes into pisy. 

I FUppoee tlmt Nclmchodnezsar was quite happy so 
long B5 he grazed and kept clear of Babylon ; if 8o, I can 
hold him for my Scripture paralleL 

I wish T could arr^'pt your moral Na 2, but there is 
auiozingly little evidence of "reverential care for un- 
offending creation " in the arrangements of nature, that 
I can discover. If our eare were sharp enuiigli to hear 
all the cries of pain that arc uttered in the earth by 
men and beasts, we should be deafeiit'd by one continuous 
scream ! 

And yet the wealth of superHuous loveliness in the 
world condemns pessimisni. It is a hopeleas riddle. — 
Ever yours, T. H. HnxLKT. 

Please remember me to Mr& Skelton. 



The election of a now Headmaster (Dr. Warro) at 
Eton, where he was a memb(*r nf iho Governing 
Body, was a matter of no small concern to him at 
tills moment. Some parts of the existing system 
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Beomed impossible to alter, though a refoiin iu the 
actufl.1 scheme and scope of teaching seemed to him 
both possible and necessary for the future well-l>eiDj{ 
of the school He writes to his eldest son on July 
6, 1886:— 

The whole eystem of paying the Eton raaBten by the 
profits of the boarding-honfles they keep is detestable to 
my mind, bat any attempt to alter it would be fataL 

... I look to the new appointment with groat aniiety. 
It will make or mar Eton. If the new Headmaater hoi* 
the capacity to graiiip the fact that the world has altered 
a good deal since the Eton sysieni was invented, and if 
he has the sense to adapt Eton to the new state of thiii^ 
withoat letting go that which waa good in the old tfysfcm, 
Eton may become the fincHt public school in the oouiiti7. 

IF on the contrary he is merely a vigorous representa- 
tive of the old system pure and simple, the school will go 
to the doga. 

I think it is not unlikely that there may be a battle 
in the Goveruing Body over the businoa, and that I shall 
be on the losing aide. But I am used bo that, and sliall 
do what I think right nevertheleaa 

The same letter contains his reply to a suggestion 
that he should join a society whoso object waa to 
prevent a railway from being run right Uirough the 
Lake district. 

I am not much inclined to join the " Lake District 
Defence Society." I value uatui-al beauty qa much tu 
niuat people — indeed I value it so mucli, and think so 
highly of its influence tliat I would uiake beautiful scenery 
aooessible to all the world, if I could. If any engineering 
or mining work is projcutet] whidi will really destroy 
the beaut}' of the Lakes, I will certainly oppose it, but I 
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am not dispoeed, as Owchen s&id, to "give a blouk cheque" 
to a Defence Society, the force of which is pretty certain 
to be wielded by the most irrational fanatics among its 
DicmberB. 

Only the other day I walked the whole length of 
iJoKseTilhwaite from Ke»wick and back, and I cauuot say 
lliat the little line of rails which nms along the laki^ 
now (X>uiing into view and now disappearing, interfererl 
with my keen enjoyment of the beauty of the lake any 
more than the macadamised road did. And if it had not 
been for that railway I should not have been able to make 
Keswick my headquarters, and I should have lost my 
day's delight 

People's sense of be&uty should be more robust I 
have had apocalyptic viaioia looking down Oxford Street 
at a sunset before now. — Ever, dear Ind, your loving 
father, T. H. Huilbt 



After this he took his wife to Harrogate, "just 
like Claphata Common on a great scale," where she 
was ordered to drink the waters. For himaelf, it was 
OS good as Ilkloy, seeing that he needed "nothing 
but fresh air and exercise, and just as much work 
that interests mo as will keep my mind from getting 
'blue mouldy.'" The work in this case waa the 
chapter in the Life of Charles Darwin, which he had 
promised Mr. F. Darwin to tiniah before going abroad. 

On July 10, he writes to Sir M. Foator on the 
rejection of the Homo Rule Bill : — 

The smashing of the G.O.M. appears to be pretty 
complete, though he has unfortunately enough left to 
give him the means of playing an ugly game of obstruction 
in the next Parliament 

Vou have taken the shine out of mv exultation at 
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Lubbock's majority — tbough I confeea I was dLabeartened 
to see so many educated men going in for the disruption 
policy. If it were not for Randolph I shoold turn T017, 
but that fellow will some day oust Salisbury as Dizzy 
ousted old Derby, and sell his party to Pamell or anybodj 
else who makes a good bid. 

We are fiourishing on the whole. Sulphide of wife 
joins with me in love. — Ever yours, T. H. H. 

On the 2lBt he writes : — 

The formation of Hixxley sulphide will be brought to 
a sudden termination to-morrow when we return to 
London. The process has certainly done my wife a great 
deal of good and I wish it could have gone on a week or 
two longer, but our old arrangements are upset and we 
must start with the chicks for Switzerland on the 27th, 
that is next Tuesday. 
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The earlier start was decided upon for the sake of 
one of his daughters, who had beer ill. lie went 
first to Evolcna, but the place did not suit him» uud 
four days after his arrival went on to Arolla, whence 
he writes on August 3 : — 

We reached Evolena on Thureday last . . . We had 
glorious weather Thursday and Friday, and the laller 
day (having both been told carefully to avoid over- 
exertion) the wife and I strolled, quite unintentionally, 
as far as the Qlacior de Ferpecle and back agnin. Luckily 
the wife is none the worse, and indeed, I think I was 
the more tired of the two. But we saw at once that 
Evolena waa a niietake for our purpose, and M-erc confirmed 
in thsxt opinion by a deluge of rain on Saturday. The 
hotel is down in a hole at the tail of a dirty Swias village, 
and only red&iiud by vfry good cooking. So, Sunday 
being fine, 1, E. and H, started up here to prosjK'ct, 18 
mibfl up niul down, and 2000 fwt to clinilt, and did it 
beautifnlly. It is just the place for lis, at the tail of a 
glacier in the midtut of a splendid anipliitheatre of 
1 1-1200O feet snow hi^ights, and yet n<»t l>are and waste, 
any <juautity uf btoDu-pines growing about ... I rutlier 
467 
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long fur tlm fleeh-poto of Evoleno — cooking here Iwmg 
decidfally rudimentary — otherwise we are very well oil. 

Tho keen air of six thousand feet above sea level 
worked wonders with the invalids. The Lissitude 
of the last two years was swept away, and Huxley 
came home eager for active life. Here too it was 
that, for occupation, be took up the study of gentiana ; 
the beginning of that love of his garden which was 
so great a delight to him in his last years. On his 
return home he writes : — 

4 MARLBOROraH Plaoc, 
Srpt. 10, 18S6. 

Mr DEAH FosTRit — We got bftck last evening after a 

wry Miocesdftil trip. AroUa suited ua all to a T, and we 
are nil in great force. As for me, I have not known of 
the existence of uiy liver, and except for the fact that 1 
found lifleen or sixteen miles with a couple of thousand 
feet up and down quite enongh, I could have deluded 
myself into the fond imagination that I was twenty yean 
younger. 

By way of amiueraent I bought a Swiss Flora in 
liflitaanue and took to botanisiug — and my devotion to 
tha gentians led the Bishop of Chichester — a dear old 
nmn, who paid w (that is the hotel) a vifit — to declare 
that I Bought the " Ur-gentian " as a kind of Holy Gmi). 
The only interruption to our felicity was the death of a 
poor fellow^ who wna brought down on a guide's back 
from an expedition he ought not to have undertaken^ and 
whom 1 did my Ifeet to keep alive one night. But rapi'J 
pleuritic litt'iiHion fini-h«l him the next morning, in spite 
of (I hope not iu consequence of) such medical treatment 
as I could give hinL 

I see you had a grvat meeting at Birmingham, but J 
know not details. The delegation to S}'dncy is not a bad 
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idea^ but why on earth have thejr arran^^ed that it ahall 
arrive in llic middle of the hot weather? Speechifying 
with the thermometer at 90" in the ahade will try the 
nerves of the delegates, I can tell them. 

I shall remain quietly here and see whether I can 
stand Loudon. I hope I may, for the oestrus of work is 
ujKin me — for the firet time this couple of years. Let 
ntB have some news of yoa With our love to your wife 
and you — Ever yours, T. H. Hcx.lkt. 

4 Mari-borouou Placb, N.W., 

Sept. 14, 1866. 

Mr DEAR DoysKLLT— I hear that some of your 
alguozilB were looking after me yesterday, so I had better 
give myself up at once — hoping it will be considered in 
the aentenue. 

The fact ia I have been going to write to you ever 
since we came back last Thursday evening, but 1 had 
about fifty other letters to write and got sick of the 
operation. 

Wc are all in great force, and as for me, I never 
expected a year ago to be as well as I am. I require to 
look in the glass and study the crows' fct and the 
increasing snow cap on the summit of my Tete noire (as 
it once was), to convince myself I am not twenty years 
yonngcr. 

IIow long it will last I don't feel sure, but I am going 
to give London as little chance an possible. 

I trust you have all been thriving to a like extent 
Scott ^ wruto to me the other day wanting to take his 
advanced Hack (2 — one, I believe, a ewe-lamb) to Kew. 
I told him I had no objection, but he liad better consiJt 
yon. 

I have not been to S.E. yet — as I have a devil 
(botanical — } and must satisfy him before doing anytliing 

' Asaibtaut Profcuor of Botany at tb« Royal CoU^pe of Scicuce. 
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else. It's the greatest sign of amendment that I hk-n 
gone in for scicnoe afresh. When I am ill (and odom- 
qiicntly venomoiu), nothing eatififies me bnt gnawing K 
theology ; it's a sort of crib-biting. 

Our love to Mr*. Donnelly. I mippoee G.H.* if \tj 
this time a kind of Daniel Lambert physically ind 
Solomon mentally — my blowing to him.— Ever yout* 
very faithfully, T. H. Huxlet. 

Aj8 a sequel to the Bad event mentioned in the 
former letter, the relations of the young man wbo 
had died so suddenly at AroUa wished to oifer Hudej 
Bomo gift in grateful recognition of the kindness be 
had shown to the poor fellow ; but being tmable to 
fix upon any suitable object, begged him to accept i 
considerable sam of money and expend it on asy 
object he pleased as a momenta To this he repUed, 
November 21, 1886:— 

I am very much oblig^ for the kindly recognition of 
my unfortunately unavailing efforts to be of service to 
your brother-in-law which ib contained iu your letter. 

But I and those who right willingly helped me did 
nothing more than our plain duty in such a case ; and 
though I fully appreciate the motii'es which aetiute 

Mrs. and youTBclf and friends, and would gladly 

accept any trifle as a memento of my poor friend (I call 
him 90, for we really struck up a great friendship in our 
twelve hours' acquaintance), 1 could not with any oomfort 
\xwj the very handpome cheque you offer. 

Let me propose a compromise. As you will see by 
the enclosed paper, a colleague of mine has just died 
leaving widow and children in very poor circumatancea 

' Oordon Hiudey Do&nelly, Sir John's son. 
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Contribute something to the fund which is being raised 
for their benefit^ and I shall consider it as the moet 
agrvoable present you could poeeubly make to me. 

And if you wieh me to have a personal memento of 
our friend, heiid me a pipe that belonged to bini. 1 am 
greatly devoted to tobacco, and will put it in a place of 
honour in my Imttery of pipea. 

The bracing ofiects of AroDa enabled him to stay 
two months in town before again retiring to Ilkley 
to be "screwed up." He had on the stoclis hia 
Gentian Paper and the chapter for the Darwin Life, 
besides the chapter on the Progress of Science for the 
IMffn of Queen Ftdorvi, all of which he finished ofT this 
autumn ; he was busy with Technical Education, and 
the iCgyptian borings which were being carried out 
under the superintendence of the Royal Society. 
Finally he waa induced by a '* diabolical plot" on the 
part of Mr. Spencer to read, and in consequence to 
answer, an article in the Fortnightly for November 
by Mr. Lilly on " Materialism and Morality." These 
are tlid chief points with which the following corre- 
spondence is concerned. 

4 Mablborouoh Place, 
Sept. 16, 1886. 

Mt dear Foster — I enclose the Iteport ^ and have 
nothing to suggest iixcept a quibble at p. 4. If you take 
a stick in your hand yon may feel lots of things and 
determine their form, etc, with the other end of it, hut 
surely the stick Ib properly aaid to be inaensibla D^. 

* The Annqal Report of tlie Eiatuincrs in Physiology under 
the Science aiid Art Uepartmeot, which, being still aa ExsmlDer 
be bad to idgn. 
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with the teeth- 1 ft^I very well with mine (which aie 
paid for) Imt they are eiirely not sensible ? Old Tomes 
once piil'lifihod the opinion that the contents of tbe 
dentine Uibulea wore senaory nerves, cm the groTind of 
our feeling bo difitinctly tlxrough our teeth. He forgot 
the blind man's stick. Indeed the reference of senafttioD 
to the end of a stick u one of the most interesting of 
psychological facts. 

It is extraordinary how ihoso dogs of examinees return 
to their vomit Almost all the obstinate fictions yvu 
mention arc of a quarter of a century date. Only then 
they were dominant and epidemic — now they are vpondic 

I wish Pasteur or somebody would find some microle 
with which the rising generation could be protected 
a^inst them. 

We shall have to re-arrange the Examination boaiDesB 
— this partner having made his fortiine and retiring from 
firm. Think over what is to he done. — Ever yours, 

T. H. H. 

You don't happen to grow gentians in your Alpine 
region, do you T 

Of his formal responsibility for the examinations 
he had written earlier in the year : — 

Wells HorsE, Uxlkt. 
Jitne 15. 188«. 

Mt dear Donhelly — I think it is just as weil that 
you could not lay your liantls oti inlc, for if you had you 
would only have blackixl them. {N.li. This is a goak.) 

You know we resolved that it was as well that I 
should go on as Eianiiner (unpaid) this year. But I 
rather repent me of it — for although I oould be of uw 
over the ipiestions, I have had nothing to do with 
checking the results of Uie Exainiuation except in 
honours, and T suspect that Foster's young Cambridge 
allies tend alwaj-s to sci'ew the staudai'd up. 
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I am inclined to think that I bad much better be out 
of it next year. The attempt to looV over examination 
papers now would reduce the little brains I have left to 
mere jmlp — and, on tlie other hand, if thcr** is any row 
about rofinltfi, it ifi not deairablo that I should have to 
eaj that I have not seen the answers. 

When I go yoa will probably get lereD devils worse 
than the fir^t — bnt that is not the fault of the first devil. 

I am picking up here wonderfully in spite of the bad 
weather. It rained hard yesterday and blew ditto — 
to-day it is blowing dittoes — but there ia aimiBhine 
between the rain uud squalls. 

I hope you are >jf:Ller off. What an outlandish name 
** Tetronilo." I don't l)elieve you have spelt it right. 
With best regards to Mra. Donnelly and my godaon — 
Ever youre, T. H. Huxucr. 

4 HAiaBonorori Pi.aok, 

Sept. 16, 1886. 

My dear Hookkk— I have sucked Griaebach's brainH, 
looked up Flora B. Amerieana^ and F. Antarctica and 
New Zealand^ and picked about in other quartera I 
found I knew as much as Griw^bach h.'vl to tell me (and 
more) about luUaj purpureo-punciata^ aaiulie^ cantpestritt^ 
and the verna lot^ which are all I got hold of at Arolla. 
But he is ver}' good in all but classification, which ia 
logically '* without form and void, and darkness on the 
face of it" 

1 bhaU have to verify lots of statements about gentians 
I have not sccn^ but at present the general results are 
very curious and mteresting. The species fall into four 
groups, one primary least differentiated — three, sjjec.ifilised. 

1. Lobes of corolla fringed. 2. Coronate. 3. Inter- 
lobate (»>. not the "plica" l)etween the proper petals). 

Now the inten^ting point ia that the Antarctic species 
are all primary and so are the grvat majority of the 
Andean forms. LuUa is tlie only old-world primary, 
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un}eu the Himalayan Moorcrofiiaita belongs faere. The 
Arctic forms are ako primary, bnt tbe petals more 
exleneively nnitod. 

The specialised types are all Arctogeal with ibe 
exception of half a dozen or ao Andean species including 
prostrata. 

Tliere is a Btraiige general parallelism with the oay- 
fishee 1 which alac* have their primary forms in Australia 
uid New Zealand, avoid K S. America and Africa, and 
become most differentiated in Arctogsea. But there an 
also differences in detail 

It Btrikes mo that this is uncommonly interestii^; 
but, of course, all the information about the structure of 
the Jlowers, etc, 1 get at second hand, want« verifying. 

Have you done the gentians of your Flora Tndica yett 
Do look at them from this point of view. 

I cannot make out what Qriaebach means by his 
division of Ghondrophylla. What is a " uartilaginoui " 
margin to a leaf? — "Folia marginc earltZapintfa / " He 
hua a lot of Indian sp. under this head. 

I send you a rough Hcheme I have drawn up. Please 
let me have it bock. Any annotations thankfully 
received. Shan't a]K)lugiHc for bothering you. 

I hope the pension is settled at last — Kver youra, 

T. U. HCXLKT. 



4 ifAUI-BOROrOH PLACB, 
Sept. 'J2, 1886. 

Mv DEAR nooKEU — I bave written to Lubbock a long 
screed staling my views ^ with unmistakable distinct 
as politeful ss may be, and asking him, if he thoi 
well, to send them on to whomsoever it may oon( 
As old Gutzlatf^ used to say when he wanted to get 

* Referring to the relations between the 3. K. tU*[>artm»Dt sad 
tbe City aud UuiliLs Coniix)itt«d on Technical fiducatioo. 
•^ See p. 451. 
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evidence from a Chinee — **Qi{ him four dozen, someliug 
vill trauspire." At any mlv th<- Cliinee trauapircd, and 
I hope 60Die oflieial ^ilL 

Here b^nni'th more gentian craze. 

I have not examined Moorcm/t, yet, bat if the figure 
in Roxb. is tnutwortby it's a primary and no mistalce. 
I can't underBtand your admitting' AmarelUie withuut 
coronae. The presence of a corona is pari of the defini- 
tiuu of the amarelia group, and n,\i.amareila without a 
corona is a primary ipso facto. 

Taking the facta as I hare got them in the rough, 
and aubje^:! to minor verifications^ the contrast between 
tlie Anilfttn, Himalayan, and Caucasian Gentian Florae 
ia very Blriking. 

^npUoM. CltUUe. CoronKUe. InUrlobataa. 

Andes 27 0(7) 16 2 

HimalayBa I {Moorerojt) 4 33 

Caucatfua Pyreneea S (/uCoa 2 6 21 

(all one) timb&Uata) 

I don't think Qxliatae worth anything oa a division. I 
took it as it stood. 

It is clear that migration helps nothing, as between 
the oM-world and S. American Florae. It is the case of 
tht: Tapirs (Andean and Slno- Malayan) over again. 
Rclica of a tertiary Flora which once extended from S. 
America to Eurasia through N. America (by the west, 
probaljly). 

I gee a Imok by En^er on the development of Floraa 
since tertiary epoch. Probably the beggn.i lias the idea. 
— Ever youra, T. H. Hcslky. 

GopAi.MiKi], Scft, 25, 1866. 
Mt dkah Foster — We are here till to-morrow on a 
visit to Loonanl, seeing how the young folki* keep house. 
I brought the Egyptian report down with mc. It ia 
\ou u 2h 
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very important, and in itself jtutities the expemllttu^ 
Any ilay nuxt (tlmt is to say this) week Uiat yon lik« 1 
can 8ee CoL Ttuntr. If you and Evans can arrange a 
day 1 don't tliink we need mind ibe rest of tlie Coui- 
mittce. We uiUKt get at least two other borings ten of 
fift4icn milesoff, if potttible on tbo eauie parallel, by houk 
or by crook. It will toll lu more about the Nile valley 
than has ever been known, "niat Italian fellow who 
pnltliBhed Bectiona must have lied considerably. 

Touching gentianis I have not examined ycmr 
Bpcciinen yet, but it certainly did not look like Andrevmi 
You talk of having acaulu in your garden. That ia one 
of the H{iecies I worked out m06t carefully at Aivlla, but 
its tluwering lime was almost over, and I only got two 
full-blown s[>eciu]ieiL6 to work at if you have any in 
flower and don't mind Bacrificing one with a bit of the 
rhizoiaa, and would put it in spirit fur mc, I could 
settle one or two points still wanting. Whi&ky will do, 
and you will be all the better for not driiUdng the 
whisky 1 

The distributional feeta, when you work them in 
oouneulion with morjihology, are lovely. We put Dp 
with Donnelly on our way here. He has taken a cottage 
at Felday, eleven miles from hence, in lovely country — 
on lease. I shall have to set up a country residence 
some day, but as all my friende deilare their own locality 
bc8t, I tind a ded&ion hard. And it h a bore to bt- tied 
to one place. — Ever yours, T. H. HuiLBt. 



4 UAiiLuoaouoH Plack, 
Uci. 20, 1886. 

My seau Hooker — 1 wi j you would not mind the 
ti-ouhlu of looking through the enclosed chapter which I 
buve M'rilten at F. Darwin's request, and tell niu what 
yuu thiidc of it F. D. thinks I am hard uf>on the 
"Quarterly' Article," but I read it afresh and it \a 
absolutely scanduluius. The anonymous vilificrs of the 
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present day will bo none the worse for being reminded 
Lliai they niuy yet haiig m chains . . . 

It occurs to me tliat it might be well to add a para- 
graph or two about the two chief objections made 
lormci'ly and now to Darwin, the one, that it la intro- 
ducing '*chanoe" aa a factor in nature, and the other 
that it is athcLstic 

Both aasertiona are utter boi^h. None but parsona 
believe iu "cliance"; and the philosophical diificulties 
of Xbciam now are neither greaier nor less than they 
have been ever siuce Theism was invented. — Ever youre, 

T. H. H. 

Tho following letter to Mr. Edmund Gosae, who, 
j list be fore, had been rough ly hand led in the 
Quarterly Jievieu\ doubtlcsa owed some of its vigour 
to these newly revived memories of the Quarterly 
attack on Darwin. But while the interest of the 
letter lies in a general question of literary ethics, the 
proper raethodB and limits of anonymous criticiam, it 
must be noted that in this particular case its edge 
was turned by the fact that immediately afterwards, 
the critic proceeded to support his criticigms elsewhere 
under his own name ;^ 

(ki, 22, 1888. 

Dear Sir — 1 beg leave to offer you my best thanks 
for your letter to the Athenfrunif which 1 have juet read, 
and to congratulate you on the force and complettinces of 
your answer to your ueeailant* 

It is rarely worth while to notice criticism, but when 
a goi<d chance of ex prjsing one of these anonymous 
libellers who disgrace literature occurs, it is a public duty 
to avuil oneself of it. 

Oddly enough, I have recently been performing a 
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itiinilar "haute (rtivre." Tlie most violent, tjose, sad 
ignorant of all the altaok.s on Darwin at the lime of 
publication of the "Origin of Speciee" aj»pearcd in 
QtKtrterly 7?<tiNtir of that time ; and I have built the 
reviewui' a gibbet as high as Haxnau's. 

All good men and true sboald combine to stop thi« 
fiygtojii of literary moonlighting. — I am yours vexj 
faithfully, T. U. Hoxlet. 

On tho bume dato upi>earud his lotter to the Pall 
Mall Gazettty which was occasioned by the per\'er8ion 
of the new Cliair of English Literature at Oxford to 
" Middle Kiiglish " philology :— 

I fully agree with you Hint the relation of our 
Universities to the study of English literature is a matter 
of great public importance ; and I hare more than on(% 
taken occasion to express my conviction — Firstly, that 
the works of our great English writers are pre-eminently 
worthy of being systematically studied in our schools and 
universities as literature ; and Becondly, that the estab- 
lishment of professional chairs of philology, under the 
name of literature, may be a profit to Bcience, but ifi 
rejilly a fraud practised upf>n letters. 

That a young Englishman may be turned out of 
of our universities, " epopt and perfect," so far as their 
system takes hiiu, and yet ignorant of the noble litera- 
ture wluch hft.« grown up iti those islands during the last 
three centuries, no le« than of the development of the 
philosophical and political ideas wliich have most pro- 
foundly influenced modem civilisation, is a fact in the 
history of the nineteenth century which the twentieth 
wiU find hard to believe ; though, perhaps, it ia not 
more incredible than our current stiperstitiou that 
whoso wishes to write and speak English well should 
rtuniM hia style after the models furnished by classical 
antiquity. For my part, I venture to doubt 
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wiadom of attempting to mould one's style by any other 
proGOB thfin that of striving after the clear nnd fon!ible 
expreamon of definite conce]it\(nm ; in which proa'ds the 
01a.«8ian precept, " first catch y<mp definite conceptions," 
ia probably the mofit difficult to ol»ey. But still I mark 
among distinguished contemporary siwakere and writers 
of English, saturates] with antiquity, not a few to whom, 
it seems to me, the stndy of Hobbes might have taught 
dignity ; of Swift, conciRiou and cleameBs ; of Qoldamith 
and Defoe, simplicity. 

Well, among a hundred young men whose nniverw^ 
career is finished, ia there one whdsc attention has ever 
been directed by his literary inslructors to a |jage of 
Hobbes, or Swift, or Goldsmith, or Defoe 1 In my boy- 
hood we were familiar with Rcinnton Cnuoe^ The Virar 
of ly^uhjicld, and Gulhrffr'i TravtU i and though the 
myeteriea of " Middle English " were hidden from us, 
my imprei«ion is we ran less chance of learning to write 
and speak the " middling Enjjliah" of popular orators 
and headmasters ihtm if we had been pcrfuct in such 
mytiteries and ignorant of those three masterpiec€& It 
has been tlic fosliion to decry the eighteenth century, as 
young fops laugh at their fathers, fiut we were there in 
germ ; and a " Professor of Eighteenth Century History 
and Literature" who knew his bufinese might tell young 
Engliahmen more of that which it is profoundly im- 
jwrtant they should know, but which at present remains 
hidden from tlif?ni, than any other instructor; and, 
incidentally, ihfv would learn to know good English 
when they see or hear it — perhaps even to discriminate 
iM'tween slipshofl oopioiisnefla and tme elotjnenoe^ and that 
alone would be a great gain. 

As for the incitement to answer Mr. Lilly, Mr. 
Spencer writes from Brighton on November 3 : — 

I have no doubt your combative instincts li&ve been 
stirred within you as yon read Mr. lAUfa ortiole, 
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"Materialism and Morality,'* in which you asd I are 
dealt with after the ordinary fasljioii popular with llw 
UiculogianB, who practimlly say, "You shall be oiAieriAl* 
ista whether you like it or not." I ehould not he sorry 
if you yieldwl to those promptinga of your comliatiTe 
instinct Now that you are a man of leimre there ia no 
reaaoii why you should not undertake any amount of 
fighting, jiroviding always that you can find foemen 
worthy of your steel 

I remember that last year you found intellectiial war- 
fore good for your health, so I have no qualms of 
conscience lu iniiking*ihe suggestion. 

To this he replies on the 7th : — 

Your stimulation of my combative instincts is down- 
right wicked. I will not look at the Fortnightly article 
k'st I ttuccumb lu temptation. At least not yeU The 
truth is that these cursed irons of mine, that hare 
always given me so much trouble, will put themi-elves 
in the fire, when I am not thinking about them. There 
are three or four already. 

On November 21 Mr. Spencer sends him more 
proofs of his autobiogi'aphy, dealing with his early 
life:— 

See what it is to be known us an omnivorous reader 
— you got no mercy shown you. A man who is ready 
for anything, from a fairy tale to a volume of meta- 
physics, ia uuturally one who will make nothing of a 
fragment of a friend's autobiography ! 

To this he replies on the 25th : — 



4 MARLBOBotroa Place, 
Nov. 25, 1886. 
Mt dear Spekobr — In spite of all prohibition I 
must write to you about two thinga. First, as to the 
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proof returned herewith — I really have no criticisms to 
make (miracles, after all, may uot be incredible). I have 
read your account of your boyhood with great IntereBt, 
and I 6iid nothing there which does not contribute to 
thi* uudeivtanding of the niau. No doubt about the 
tnit)» of evolution in your own case. 

Another point which ha^ intereeted mo immcnfiely is 
the curioufl siiiiilarity to niany recoUectiona of my own 
boyish nature which I find, especially in the matter of 
dcm/inding a reason for tilings and having no respect for 
authority. 

But I was more docile, and could remember anything 
I had a mind to learn, whether it was rational or ir- 
rational, only in the latter case I bEuhi't the mind. 

But you were infinitely better off than I in the 
matter of education. I had two yean of a Pandemonium 
of a school (between S and 10) and after that neither 
help nor sympathy in any intellectual direction till I 
reached manhood. Good heavens ! if I had hail a father 
and uncle who troubled themselves about my education 
aa yours did aiwut your training, I might »ay as Bethell 
said of his possibilities had he come under Jowett, 
"There is no knowing to wliat eminence 1 might not 
have attained." Your account of them gives me the 
impreasion that they were remarkable persons. Men of 
that force: of character, if they ha*! been leas wise and 
self-restrained, woidd liave played the deuce with the 
abnormal chicken hatuhud auiuug Uiem, 

The second matter is that your diabolical plot against 
Lilly has succeeded — vide the next nuniljer of the 
Fortniijhtiij} I was fool enough to read his article, and 
the rest followed. But I do not tlxink I should have 
troubled myself if the opportunity had not been good for 
clearing off a lot of old score* 

The bad weather for the laet ten days has shown me 

* Science and Morals, ColL Jiss. ix. 117. 
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that T want screwing up, and I am oflf to Uk]ey on 
Sfitiirday for a week or two. Ilkley Wells Houee will 
be my oddreea I shoukl IWn* to know that yoa sr 
picking up again. — Ever jours very faithfully, 

T. Hi HLXutr. 

And again on December 13 : — 

I am very glad to have news of you whiiJ* on the 
whole ]b not unaatiflfactory. Your conulusion as to the 
doctors Is one I don't mind telling you in confidence I 
arrived at eome time ago. . . . 

1 am glad you liked my treatment of Mr. Lilly. . . . 
I quite agree with you that the thing waa worth doing 
for the sake of the public. 

I have in hand another bottle of the same vintage 
about Modem Realism aud the tibuhe of the word Lav, 
suggested by a report I read the other daj of one of 
Liddon'e sermoua^ 

The nonfiense these great divines talk when they 
venture to meddle with science is really ap|ialliug. 

Don't be alarmed abont the history of Victorian 
science.^ I am happily limited to the length of a 
review article or therealmuts, and it is (I am happy to 
say it is nearly done) more of an essay on the history of 
science, bringing out the brood features of the contzvt 
between past and prescnti than the history itaell It 
seemed to me that llm was the only way of dealing with 
Buch a eubjcot in a book intended for the geueml public. 

The article "Science and Morals" was not only a 
satiefaction to himself, but a succees with the readers 
of the Fi/rtni'jhUy. To his wife he writes : — 



December 2.— Have you had the Fortni^hilyf 
does my painting of the Lilly look ? 



How 



' ** pMUdoScieutilic Realism," Cfoli, iCw. Iv. 69. 
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Deevpiher 8, — UarriB . . . says that my aitiole " dimply 
mAde the December number," w hicb pretty pie<% of 
gratitude meatu a lively aettso of favours to come. 

Deeembtr 13.^1 had a letter from Spcnwr yesterday 
ohaekling orer the suoceas of his setting me on Lilly. 

Tlkley had a wonderful effect u|}on him. *' It is 
qiiitc absurd," he writes after 24 hours there, "but I 
am wonderfully better already." Uis regimen woa 
of the BitQplost, save perhaps on one point. "Clark 
told nic," ho saya with the utmost gravity, " always 
to drink tea and eat hot cake at 4.30. I have 
persevered, however against my will^ and last night 
had 00 dreams, but slept like a top," Two hours* 
writing in the morning were followed by two hours' 
sharp walking; in the afternoon he first took two 
hours' walking or strolling if the weather were 
decent ; " then Clark's prescription diligently taken " 
(t.«. tea and a pipe) and a couple of hours more 
writing ; after dinner reading and to L^ before 
elevea 



I am working avray (he writes) in a leisurely comfort- 
able manner at tny chapter for Ward's Jubilee book, and 
have got the fintt few pages done, which is always my 
greatest trouble. 

Dtcemher 8. — . . . Canon Milman wrote to me to 
come to the opeuing of the New Biuldings for Sion 
College, which the Prince is going to preside over on the 
15th. I had half a mind to accept, if only for the 
drollery of finding myself among a solemn convocation 
of the city clergy. However, I thought it would be 
opening the floodgates, and I prudently declined. 
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One more letter m&y perhaps be quoted as i]lu&- 
trating the clearness of vision in adiuiuistrative 
matters which made it impossible for bim to sit 
quietly by and see a tactical blunder being committed, 
even though his formal position might not seem to 
warrant hia interference. This ia hia apologia for 
such a step. 

Ike. Itf. 1S8A. 

Mt dear FofiTEB — On thinking over xhia momixig'« 
Conimilt«^ vork,^ it strikts my coiiscieiice that being 
neither Prratdent or Chairman nor officer I took command 
of the boat in a way that was hat-dly justifiable. 

But it occurred to me that uiir sagociouii for 

once was going astray and playing into *s hands, 

without dearly seeing what he was doing, and I bethooght 
me of ** salus Societatia euprema lex," and made up my 
mind to stop the muddle we were getting into at all 
oosta. I hope he was not di°iguiited nor you either. X 
ought to have cut in, but be did not seem inclined to 
do so. 

I am clearly conduced it was the right thing to do — 
anyhow. — Evtr yours, T. U. H- 

The chronicle of the year may fitly close with a 
letter from Ilkley to Dr. Dohrn, apropos of his re- 
commendation of a candidate for a biological profeasoi^ 
ship. The '* honest sixpence got by hard labour/' 
refers to a tour in the Highlands which ho had once 
taken with Dr, Dohrn, when, on a rough day, they 
were being rowed across Loch I^ven to Mary 
Stuart's castle. The boatman, unable to make head 



Some Commltt«« of the Boyal Society. 
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single-handed against the wind, asked them each to 
take an oar; but when they landed and Huxley 
tendered the fare, the honest fellow gave him back 
two sixpcneo-s, saying, **I canna tak' it: you have 
wrocht i\& hai-d afi I." Each took a coin ; and Huxley 
remarked that this was the first sixpence he had 
earned by manual labour. Dr. Dohro, I believe, 
still carries his sixpence in memory of iho occasion. 



Wells Hoube. Ilclrt, YoaKsinuK, 

Dae I, 1880. 

My ckar Dohrn — You see by my address that I am 
en retraite, ibr a time. As good catholics withdraw from 
the world now aud then for the sake of their souls — bo I, 
for the sake of my Ixxiy (and chiedy of luy liver) have 
retired for a fortnight or eo to the Yorlsshire moors — the 
nearest place to Loudon where I can tind dry air 1500 
feet above the sea, and the sort of U|ihill exercise which 
routs out all the unoxygenated crannies of my organism. 
Hard frost has set in, and I had a walk over the moor- 
land which would have made all tlie blood of thi* Ost*fiee 
pirates — whi'h I doubt not you have inburitwi — alive, 
and i^leared otf the fumes of thai detestable Capua to 
which you are condemned. I should like to have seen 
the noee of ono [of] your Neapolitan nobiliagimes after 
half-an-hour's exposure to the north wind, clear and 
eliarp as a razor, which very likely looked down on Loch 
Leven a few hours aga 

All well ! *' fuimus " — I am amused at the difficulty 
you find in taking up the position of a ** grave and 
reverend senior " ; becauM: I can by no means accustom 
myself to the like dignity. In spite of my grey hairs 
" age hath not cooled the Douglas blood " altogether, 
ail' I I have a gratify iug senge that (liver permitting) 1 am 
still capable of nmoh foUy. All thi^, however, has not 
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much to di) with jxwr Dr. 



to whom, I am 8007 lu 



say, yo\w leiU^r could do no ji^kI, us it arrived after my 
colleagues and I iiad e<*ttltid the lnuiineea. 

But titem were a number of strong candidates who 
had not much chanci^ If it i» open to me to eervi: him 
hereafter, however, yoor letter will be of use to him, for 
I know you do not recommend men lightly. 

Alter Hotue eighteen moutlm of mifiery — the firet thing 
that dill me any good was coming here. But I wu 
completely 8et up by six or eeven weeks at AroUa lu the 
Valaifl. The hotel was 6400 feet up, and the vife and 
dnuglkters and I spent most of our tliue in acrambling 
alkout the 2000 feet between that and the snow. Six 
months ag^j I liad made up my mind to be an iDvalid, 
but at AiTiila I walked an well aa I did wlieu you and I 
made pilgrimages — and earned the only honest »ixiN:iice 
(I^ at any rate) ever got for hard labour. Three months 
in London brought me down again, bo I came here to he 
" mended." 

You know Kngliah literature ao well that |>crhap3 you 
have read WordBworthV " White Doe of RylstoneL** I &m 
in that countrj', within walk of Bidton Abbey. 

Please reuieml^r me very kindly to the Signora — and 
thank her for (»>i>ying the letter in auch a cliarmiugty 
legible hand. I wiah mine were like it. 

If I am alive we shall go to Arolla next summer. 
Oould we not meet there T It is a fair half-wav. — Ever 



yours. 



T. R HtJXUtT. 
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Primttiih R- & R' Clark, Uurrsu, 
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